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<]Y somewhere near noon 
y we had bunched and 
| held in a smooth, wide 
Fy flat, free from bushes and 
dog holes, the herd of 
four or five thousand 
head. Each sat at ease 
on + horse facing the cattle, watching 
lazily the clouds of dust and the shifting 
beasts, but ready at any instant to turn 
back the restless or independent individ- 
uals that might break for liberty. 

Out of the haze came Homer, the round- 
up captain, on an easy lope. As he passed 
successively the sentries he delivered to 
each a low command, but without slacking 
pace. Some of those spoken to wheeled 
their horses and rode away. The others 
settled themselves in their saddles and be- 
gan to roll cigarettes. 

“Change horses; get something to eat,” 
said he to me; so | swung after the file 
trailing away at a canter over the low 
swells beyond the plain. 

The remuda had been driven by its 
herders to a corner of the pasture’s wire 
fence, and there held. As each man ar- 
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rived, he dismounted, threw off his saddle, 
and turned his animal loose. Then he 
flipped a loop in his rope and disappeared 
in the eddying herd. The discarded horse, 
with many grunts, indulged in a satisfying 
roll; shook himself vigorously, and walked 
slowly away. His labor was over for the 
day; and he knew it, and took not the 
slightest trouble to get out of the way of 
the men with the swinging ropes. 

Not so the fresh horses, however. They 
had no intention of being caught, if they 
could help it, but dodged and twisted, hid 
and doubled behind the moving screen of 
their friends. The latter seemed to know 
they were not wanted, made no effort to 
avoid the men, and probably accounted in 
great measure for the fact that the herd 
as a body remained compact, in spite of 
the cowboys threading it and in spite of 
the lack of an inclosure. 

Our horses caught, we saddled as hastily 
as possible, and then at the top speed of 
our fresh and eager ponies we swept down 
on the chuck wagon. There we fell off our 
saddles and descended on the meat and 
bread like ravenous locusts in a cornfield. 
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The ponies stood where we left them, 
“tied to the ground”’ in the cattle-country 
fashion. 

As soon as a man had stoked up for the 
afternoon, he rode away. Some finished 
before others, so across the plain formed an 
endless procession of men returning to the 
herd, and of those whom they replaced 
coming for their turn at the grub. 

We found the herd quiet. Some were 
even lying down chewing their cuds as 
peacefully as any barnyard cows. Most, 
however, stood ruminative or walked 
slowly to and fro in the confines allotted 
by the horsemen; so that the herd looked 
from a distance like a brown carpet whose 
pattern was constantly changing—a dusty 
brown carpet in the process of being beaten. 
I relieved one of the watchers, and settled 
myself for a wait. 

At this close inspection the different 
sorts of cattle showed more distinctly their 
characteristics. The cows and calves gen- 
erally rested peacefully enough, the calf 
often lying down while the mother stood 
guard over it. Steers, however, were more 
restless. They walked ceaselessly, thread- 
ing their way in and out among the stand- 
ing cattle, pausing in brutish amazement 
at the edge of the herd, and turning back 
immediately to endless journeyings. The 
bulls, excited by so much company forced 
on their accustomed solitary habit, roared 
defiance at each other until the air fairly 
trembled. Occasionally two would clash 
foreheads. Then the powerful animals 
would push and wrestle, trying for a chance 
to gore. The decision of supremacy was a 
question of but a few minutes, and a bloody 
top-knot the worst damage. The de- 
feated one side-stepped hastily and clumsily 
out of reach, and then walked away. 

Most of the time all we had to do was 
to sit our horses and watch these things; 
to enjoy the warm bath of the Arizona 
sun, and to converse with our next neigh- 
bors. Once in a while some enterprising 
cow, observing the opening between the 
men, would start to walk out. Others 
would fall in behind her until the move- 
ment would become general. Then one of 
us would swing his leg off the pommel and 
jog his pony over to head them off. They 
would return peacefully enough. 

But one black muley cow with a calf as 
black and muley as herself was more per- 
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sistent. Time after time, with infinite pa- 
tience, she tried it again the moment my 
back was turned. | tried driving her far 
into the herd. No use; she always re- 
turned. Quirtings and stones had no 
effect on her mild and steady persistence. 

“She’s a San Simon cow,” drawled my 
neighbor. ‘‘Everybody knows her. She’s 
at every round-up, just naturally raisin’ 
hell.” 

When the last man had returned from 
chuck, Homer made the dispositions for 
the cut. There were present probably 
thirty men from the home ranches round 
about, and twenty representing owners 
at a distance, here to pick up the strays 
inevitable to the season’s drift. The 
round-up captain appointed two men to 
hold the cow-and-calf cut, and two more to 
hold the steer cut. Several of us rode into 
the herd, while the remainder retained 
their positions as sentinels to hold the 
main body of cattle into shape. 

Little G and | rode slowly among the 
cattle looking everywhere. The animals 
moved sluggishly aside to give us passage, 
and closed in as sluggishly behind us so 
that we were always closely hemmed in 
wherever we went. Over the shifting 
sleek backs, through the eddying clouds of 
dust, | could make out the figures of my 
companions moving slowly, apparently 
aimlessly, here and there. 

Our task for the moment was to search 
out the unbranded | H calves. Since in 
ranks so closely crowded it would be physi- 
cally impossible actually to see an animal’s 
branded flank, we depended entirely on 
the ear marks. 

Did you ever notice how any animal, 
tame or wild, always points his ears inquir- 
ingly in the direction of whatever inter- 
ests or alarms him? Those ears are for the 
momént his most prominent feature. So 
when a brand is quite indistinguishable 
because, as at present, of press of numbers, 
or, as in winter, from extreme length of 
hair, the cropped ears tell plainly the tale 
of ownership. As every animal is so 
marked when branded, it follows that an 
uncut pair of ears means that its owner 
has never felt the iron. 

So now we had to look first of all for 
calves with uncut ears. After discovering 
one, we had to ascertain his ownership by 
examining the ear-marks of his mother, by 
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whose side he was sure in this alarming 
multitude to be clinging faithfully. 

Calves were numerous, and | H cows 
everywhere to be seen, so in somewhat less 
than ten seconds | had my eye on a mother 
and son. Immediately | turned Little G 
in their direction. At the slap of my quirt 
against the stirrup, all the cows immedi- 
ately about me shrank suspiciously aside. 
Little G stepped forward daintily, his nos- 
trils expanding, his ears working back and 
forth, trying to the best of his ability to 
understand which animals | had selected. 
The cow and her calf turned in toward the 
center of the herd. A touch of the reins 
guided the pony. At once he compre- 
hended. From that time on he needed no 
further directions. Cautiously, patiently, 
with great skill, he forced the cow through 
the press toward the edge of the herd. It 
had to be done very quietly, at a foot pace, 
so as to alarm neither the objects of pur- 
suit, nor those surrounding them. When 
the cow turned back, Little G somehow 
happened always in her way. Before she 
knew it she was at the outer edge of the 
herd. There she found herself, with a 
group of three or four companions, facing 
the open plain. Instinctively she sought 
shelter. I felt Little G’s muscles tighten 
beneath me. The moment for action had 
come. Before the cow had a chance to 
dodge among her companions, the pony 
was upon her like a thunderbolt. She 
broke in alarm, trying desperately to avoid 
the rush. There ensued an exciting con- 
test of dodgings, turnings, and doublings. 
Wherever she turned Little G was before 
her. Some of his evolutions were marvel- 
ous. All I had to do was to sit my saddle, 
and apply just that final touch of judgment 
denied even the wisest of the lower ani- 
mals. Time and again the turn was so 
quick that my stirrup swept the ground. 
At last the cow, convinced of the useless- 
ness of further effort to return, broke away 
on a long lumbering run to the open plain. 
She was stopped and held by the men 
detailed, and so formed the nucleus of 
the new cut-herd. Immediately Little G, 
his ears working in conscious virtue, jog- 
trotted back into the herd, ready for an- 
other. 

After a dozen cows had been sent across 
to the cut-herd, the work simplified. Once 
a cow caught sight of this new band, she 


generally made directly for it, head and 
tail up. After the first short struggle to 
force her from the herd, all I had to do 
was to start her in the proper direction and 
keep her at it until her decision was fixed. 
If she was too soon left to her own devices, 
however, she was likely to return. An 
old cowman knows to a second just the 
proper moment to abandon her. 

Sometimes in spite of our best efforts 
a cow succeeded in circling us and plung- 
ing into the main herd. The temptation 
was then strong to plunge in also, and to 
drive her out by main force; but the temp- 
tation had to be resisted. A dash into the 
thick of it might break the whole band. 
At once, of his own accord, Little G dropped 
to his fast shuffling walk, and again we 
addressed ourselves to the task of pushing 
her gently to the edge. 

This was all comparatively simple—al- 
most any pony is fast enough for the calf 
cut—but now Homer gave orders for the 
steer cut to begin, and steers are rapid and 
resourceful and full of natural cussedness. 
Little G and | were relieved by Windy 
Bill, and betook ourselves to the outside of 
the herd. 

Here we had leisure to observe the effects 
that up to this moment we had ourselves 
been producing. The herd, restless by 
reason/of the horsemen threading it, 
shifted, gave ground, expanded and con- 
tracted, so that its shape and size were 
always changing in the constant area 
guarded by the sentinel cowboys. Dust 
arose from these movements, clouds of it, 
to eddy and swirl, thicken and dissipate 
in the currents of air. Now it concealed 
all but the nearest dimly outlined animals; 
again it parted in rifts through which 
mistily we discerned the riders moving in 
and out of the fog; again it lifted high and 
thin so that we saw in clarity the whole 
herd and the outriders and the mesas far 
away. As the afternoon waned, long 
shafts of sun slanted through this dust. It 
played on men and beasts magically, ex- 
panding them to the dimensions of strange 
genii appearing and effacing themselves in 
the billows of vapor from some enchanted 
bottle. 

We on the outside found our sinecure 
of hot noontide filched from us by the 
cooler hours. The cattle, wearied of 
standing and perhaps somewhat hungry 
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and thirsty, grew more and more impa- 
tient. We rode continually back and 
forth, turning the slow movement in on 
itself. Occasionally some particularly en- 
terprising cow would conclude that one or 
another of the cut-herds would suit her 
better than this mill of turmoil. She 
would start confidently out, head and tail 
up, find herself chased back, get stubborn 
on the question, and lead her pursuer a 
long, hard run before she would return to 
her companions. Once in a while one 
would even have to be roped and dragged 
back. For know, before something hap- 
pens to you, that you can chase a cow 
safely only until she gets. hot and winded. 
Then she stands her ground and gets em- 
phatically “on the peck.” 

| remember very well when, in South 
Dakota, I first discovered this. It was 
after | had had considerable cow work too. 
I thought of cows as I had always seen 
them—afraid of a horseman, easy to turn 
with the pony, and willing to be chased as 
far as necessary to the work. Nobody 
told me anything different. One day we 
were making a drive in an exceedingly 
broken country. 1 was bringing in a small 
bunch | had discovered in a pocket of the 
hills, but was excessively annoyed by one 
old cow that insisted on breaking back. 
In the wisdom of further experience, | now 
conclude that she probably had a calf in 
the brush. Finally she got away entirely. 
After starting the bunch well ahead, | went 
after her. 

Well, the cow and I ran nearly side by 
side for as much as half a mile at top speed. 
She declined to be headed. Finally she 
fell down and was so entirely winded that 
she could not get up. 

“Now, old girl, I’ve got you,” said I, 
and set myself to urging her to her feet. 

The pony acted somewhat astonished, 
and suspicious of the job. Therein he 
knew a lot more than | did. But | in- 
sisted, and like a good pony he obeyed. 
I yelled at the cow, and slapped my hat, 
and used my quirt. When she had quite 
recovered her wind, she got slowly to her 
feet, and charged me in a most determined 
manner. 

Now a bull, or a steer, is not difficult to 
dodge. He lowers his head, shuts his eyes, 
and comes in on one straight rush. But 
a cow looks to see what she is doing; her 
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eyes are open every minute, and it overjoys 
her to take a side hook at you even when 
you succeed in eluding her direct charge. 

The pony | was riding did his best, but 
even then could not avoid a sharp prod 
that would have ripped him up had not 
my leather bastos intervened. Then we 
retired to a distance in order to plan fur- 
ther; but we did not succeed in inducing 
that cow to revise her ideas, so at last we 
left her. When, in some chagrin, | men- 
tioned to the round-up captain the fact 
that | had skipped one animal, he merely 
laughed. 

“Why, kid,” said he “you can’t do 
nothin’ with a cow that gets on the prod 
that away ‘thout you ropes her; and what 
could you do with her out there if you did 
rope her?” 

So I learned one thing more about cows. 

After the steer cut had been finished, the 
men representing the neighboring ranges 
looked through the herd for strays of their 
brands. These were thrown into the 
stray-herd, which had been brought up 
from the bottom lands to receive the new 
accessions. Work was pushed rapidly, as 
the afternoon was nearly gone. 

In fact so absorbed were we that until it 
was almost upon us we did not notice a 
heavy thunder shower that arose in the 
region of the Dragoon Mountains, and 
swept rapidly across the zenith. Before 
we knew it the rain had begun. In ten 
seconds it had increased to a deluge; and 
in twenty we were all to leeward of the 
herd striving desperately to stop the drift 
of the cattle down wind. 

We did everything in our power to stop 
them, but in vain. Slickers waved, quirts 
slapped against leather, six-shooters flashed 
but still the cattle, heads lowered, ad- 
vanced with a slow and sullen persistence 
that would not be stemmed. If we held 
our ground, they divided around us. Step 
by step we were forced to give way—the 
thin line of nervously plunging horses 
sprayed before the dense mass of the cattle. 

“No they won’t stampede,” shouted 
Charley to my question. “There’s cows 
and calves in them. If they was just steers 
or grown critters, they might.”’ 

The sensations of those few moments 
were very vivid—the blinding beat of the 
storm in my face, the unbroken front of 
horned heads bearing down on me resist- 
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less as fate, the long slant of rain with the 
sun shining in the distance beyond it. 

Abruptly the down-pour ceased. We 
shook our hats free of water, and drove the 
herd back to the cutting grounds again. 

But now the surface of the ground was 
slippery, and the rapid maneuvering of 
horses had become a matter precarious in 
the extreme. Time and again the ponies 
fairly sat on their haunches and slid when 
negotiating a sudden stop; while quick 
turns meant the rapid scramblings that 
only a cow horse could accomplish. Never- 
theless the work went forward unchecked. 
The men of the other outfits cut their 
cattle into the stray-herd. The latter was 
by now of considerable size, for this was 
the third week of the round-up. 

Finally every one expressed himself as 
satisfied. The largely diminished main 
herd was now started forward by means of 
shrill cowboy cries and beating of quirts. 
The cattle were only too eager to go. From 
my position on a little rise above the stray 
herd, I could see the leaders breaking into 
a run, their heads thrown forward as they 
snuffed their freedom. On the mesa side 
the sentinel riders quietly withdrew. From 
the rear and flank the horsemen closed in. 
The cattle poured out in a steady stream 
through the opening thus left toward the 
mesa. The fringe of cowboys followed, 
urging them on. Abruptly the cavalcade 
turned and came loping back. The cattle 
continued ahead on a trot, gradually 
spreading abroad over the landscape, losing 
their integrity as a herd. Some of the 
slower or hungrier dropped out and began 
to graze. Certain of the more wary dis- 
appeared to right or left. 

Now, after the day’s work was practi- 
cally over, we had our first accident. The 
horse ridden by a young fellow from Dos 
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Cabesas slipped, fell, and rolled quite over 
his rider. At once the animal lunged to 
his feet, only to be immediately seized by 
the nearest rider. But the Dos Cabesas 
man lay still, his arms and legs spread 
abroad, his head doubled sideways in a 
horribly suggestive manner. We hopped 
off. Two men straightened him out, while 
two more looked carefully over the indi- 
cations on the ground. 

“All right,’”’ sang out one of these, “the 
horn didn’t catch him.” 

He pointed to the indentation left by 
the pommel. Indeed five minutes brought 
the man to his senses. He complained of 
a very twisted back. Homer sent one of 
the men in after the bed-wagon, by means 
of which the sufferer was shortly trans- 
ported to camp. By the end of the week 
he was again in the saddle. How men 
escape from this common accident with 
injuries so slight has always puzzled me. 
The horse rolls completely over his rider, 
and yet it seems to be the rarest thing in 
the world for the latter to be either killed 
or permanently injured. 

Now each man had the privilege of look- 
ing through the | H cuts to see if by chance 
strays of his own had been included in 
them. When all had expressed themselves 
as satisfied, the various bands were started 
to the corrals. 

From a slight eminence where | had 
paused to enjoy the evening, I looked down 
on the scene. The three herds, separated 
by generous distances one from the other, 
crawled leisurely along; the riders, their 
hats thrust back, lolled in their saddles, 
shouting conversation to each other, relax- 
ing after the day’s work; through the 
clouds strong shafts of light belittled the 
living creatures, threw into proportion 
the vastness of the desert. 

















Drawing by Hy. S. Watson. 
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AN INTIMATE EXCURSION* 


OLD NORMANDY ROADS FROM A MOTOR CAR 


‘BY- FRANK PRESBREY 
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Ps RHE idea of taking our 

? motor to Europe and 
spending the summer in 
touring seems to have 
come as a simultaneous 
inspiration to both my 
wife and myself. In- 
spirations are usually 
infectious and are caught as one catches the 
measles or mumps. But just how or when 
we were exposed neither of us has ever 
been able to decide. 

A well-developed case of real automobolia 
foreignensis shows the same characteristic 
symptoms in almost every instance. The 
patient almost immediately after the 
breaking out of the disease develops a 
mania for foreign road maps and books of 
travel. He can usually be found prowling 
around book stores’ earnestly asking for 
books descriptive of automobiling abroad. 
His fever is so high that nothing quenches 
his thirst for details. Any one who has 
toured abroad in an automobile becomes at 
once his chosen idol and he hovers near 
and over him until he has extracted all 
the information possible. 

Then the patient is torn and worried 
over the question whether he ought to take 
over an American car or wait until he has 
landed and buy or rent a foreign one. 

All these symptoms and doubts my wife 
and | had to the fullest degree. How we 
solved them and how we made our trip 
through Normandy, Brittany, the chateau 
country in Touraine, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales may possibly be of in- 
terest to others who either have made or 
contemplate making a similar tour. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


Hence, without further apologies—this 
story. 

One of the particular delights of touring 
in an automobile is that one may indulge 
to the fullest extent in what may be termed 
a haphazard decision. Sudden whims to 
change the route or to visit this place or 
that may be indulged in without the an- 
noyance of exchanging or redeeming rail- 
road tickets. If you happen to be passing 
through some little village that strikes your 
fancy, or chance to come across an inn 
which looks particularly inviting, you do 
not have to ask the conductor for a stop- 
over check, nor hurry to the luggage van 
to get your luggage out. You may stop 
at will and start at will. 

We made our entire trip, from start to 
finish, without definite plans for more than 
a day or two in advance, and even these 
plans were frequently changed on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

Everywhere through France and Great 
Britain there was manifest the kindliest 
sentiment. We had been told that the 
feeling against American cars was so bitter 
that we would likely have trouble in gar- 
ages in France where the chauffeurs were 
mean enough to loosen a bolt, puncture a 
gasoline tank or do other various small 
and petty tricks in order to put an Ameri- 
can car out of commission. 

We not only had no trouble of this sort 
anywhere in France but we found the men 
in charge of the garages uniformly courte- 
ous and obliging, and disposed to give us 
all of the assistance possible. And they 
did it graciously. We did take the pre- 
caution however, and this | would advise 


* The first of a series of papers describing an automobile trip through Normandy, Brittany, Scotland, 
Ireland, England and Wales. One paper will be devoted to practical notes and suggestions for the benefit 
of those who are planning a first motor trip abroad, 
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Chart of the continental section of the tour. 


every one to do, of having a strap with a 
lock on it put on over the hood of our car 
so that no one could open the hood and 
get at the engine without leaving telltale 
traces. Mere curiosity to see the engine 
of an American car might prompt people in 
a foreign garage to open the hood and in 
that way some damage might be done. 

We found garage facilities in every town 
and at almost all the hotels. The charges 
were very small in independent garages— 
generally about three francs for storage, 
washing and brassing, often not over two 
francs—and in the hotel garages there was 
seldom any charge for storing. Gasoline 
or petrol, or essence as it is called in France, 
we found under its various names for sale 
everywhere, even in the smallest villages 
and often at farm houses. It cost from 
forty to fifty cents for five gallon cans, and 
in England it was as cheap as it is in the 
United States. 

We encountered uniform courtesy, not 
only in the garages, but along the country 
roads. In fact it was so much the custom 
for the peasants in the field to wave to us 
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as we passed along the road that we began 
to look for these pleasant little salutations, 
and to take the initiative ourselves, to 
show that we did not propose to be’ out- 
done in civility. 

We left the Amerika at Cherbourg, the 
port of call for France and the Continent, 
and with a brief stop in Paris, were in 
Havre within two days. 

Our friend, the shipping agent, with his 
customary desire to do everything possible 
for our pleasure and comfort, had dele- 
gated one of the young men in his office 
to ride with us to the outskirts of the city 
of Havre and put us on the right road to 
Rouen. It is in Havre, as in all French 
cities, a troublesome thing to find one’s 
way through the labyrinth of streets and 
out of the town. Very often the streets of 
a little place of a few thousand inhabitants 
will be so tortuous and so utterly without 
system that it is almost impossible to go 
into the city at one side and come out any- 
where near where you wish to, in order to 
continue your trip beyond on the proper 
road. 


Old Normandy Roads from a Motor Car 


Our guide appeared at the hotel just as 
we were leaving, rigged out in his dust 
coat and goggles as if he was ready for a 
long tour and without ceremony climbed 
in at the side of the driver. He directed 
us through the main part of the city to the 
suburbs, where we supposed he would 
leave us, but, evidently the joys of auto- 
mobiling with an American party, the 
beauty of the day and the magnificence 
of the scenery were such that he felt he 
could sacrifice for the time being his duties 
in the dull routine of the shipping office. 
He calmly settied himself as we struck the 
open country and apparently was to be 
our companion, for how long we did not 
any of us know nor could we even specu- 
late. As it was he went all the way to 
Rouen with us and really added to the 
pleasure of the trip by his enthusiastic de- 
scriptions in broken English of the various 
places which we passed and we all felt that 
if we had offered the least encouragement 
he would have made the entire French 
tour with us. 

None of us will ever forget the beauties 
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of that first afternoon’s run. It is about 
sixty-five miles from Havre to Rouen by 
the Route Nationale and the entire trip is 
along the valley of the Seine. If there is 
a more beautiful valley in the world none 
of our party had ever seen it. It was 
almost one uninterrupted stretch of fields 
of waving grain, beautiful forests, superb 
chateaux set far back from the road and 
approached between great avenues of 
trees, picturesque villages and long reaches 
of one of the fairest rivers in the world. 
The air was sweet with the fragrance of the 
fields, the wheat was just in head and soon 
to be harvested, and waving in the breezes 
were great patches of the bright red pop- 
pies, which are found everywhere through 
the fields of France. 

Our route out of Havre was through the 
shaded boulevard to Graville-Ste-Honorine, 
thence by St. Romain and _ Lillebourne, 
where we had a glimpse of the ruins of the 
old Roman theater, to the quaint little 
town of Caudebec, where we made our first 
stop. The main street of this town, after 
wandering around past the old church with 














Every little town has its garage, where one may stop for ‘‘ essence.” 
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Everywhere are neat guide-posts for the benefit of motorists. 


its classic tower, leads directly to the river 
bank where it intersects the boulevard 
running up and down on the very shore of 
the river and fringed with a double row of 
great trees. As we were going down this 
little street we discovered a peasant selling 
cherries, so we stopped and purchased, for 
a few coppers, a couple of quarts of the 
largest and most juscious cherries we had 
ever seen. We ran the car down to the 
river bank and sat there eating, much to 
the apparent amusement of the natives, and 
taking in the magnificent view which has 
been perpetuated by many artists in oil and 
pastel. 

On the opposite side of the river we could 
see seated under umbrellas the always 
present fishermen patiently waiting a bite. 
The French fisherman is a type. It seems 
to be a national pastime. The average 
Frenchman will sit listlessly on a river 
bank all day and if he is rewarded by a 
few little fish by evening time he is evi- 
dently satisfied and happy with the day’s 
sport. 

From Caudebec to Rouen the scenery 
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began to be more varied, and the hills and 
grades more noticeable, probably because 
we were drawing farther away from the 
Seine. 7 

We approached Rouen in the late after- 
noon through a heavily wooded, park-like 
country. From the edge of the uplands, 
over which we had come to the city, it is a 
long, steep, tortuous descent over a road 
from which we had glimpses here and there 
through the trees of the city with its many 
spires and the hills beyond. 

This view as we had it just before the 
red sun sank beyond the western hills was 
so superb and impressive that we sat in 
the car and enjoyed it for a long time 
before winding our way down. 

You cannot anywhere in Rouen get 
away from the history of Joan of Arc. 
There is a great monument to her in the 
suburbs, another in the market square and 
near it a marble slab in the side walk 
records the place where she was burned at 
the stake in 1431. There are souvenir 
spoons of her and emblems of some sort or 
other in every shop, and we even saw gin- 

















Old Normandy Roads from a Motor Car 


ger cakes in a baker’s window so perfect 
in likeness that you would recognize her. 
We commented, incidentally, on the fact 
that we had always understood that gin- 
ger was noticeable in her make-up. 

As there is no opportunity of crossing the 
Seine, except by ferry, between Havre and 
Rouen, and as Honfleur was our next des- 
tination, we turned back toward the sea at 
Rouen but on the other side of the Seine. 
Either place may be seen from the other, 
and from our windows in the Frascati 
Hotel in Havre we had looked by night at 
the lights.of Honfleur just across the bay; 
and yet to reach it by motor wehad tomake 
a trip of one hundred and thirty miles. 

The road from Rouen to Honfleur is 
direct and too interesting to be omitted. 
It takes one through Port-Audemer out 
past the Church of St. Germain and thence 
through a rich country to St. Maclou and 
Fiquefleur where we caught another mag- 
nificent view of the mouth of the Seine, 
with Havre and its mass of spires and 
forest of masts set like a silhouetted jewel 
in the red glow of the evening sun. 
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Honfluer, which has a history that runs 
back to the time of the Conquest, was a 
great commercial center in the years now 
grown musty. But the sea was unkind 
and gradually filled its harbor so that only 
the smaller boats can reach the wharves, 
and its rival, Havre, seven miles across the 
estuary of the Seine, has stolen away its 
commerce, leaving it a haunt of ancient 
peace, glorying in a past which is dead 
and gone. 

Like all these Normandy and Brittany 
towns upon the sea, Honfluer maintains its 
fishing industry and the return each even- 
ing of its fleet of quaint boats, each laden 
with its shining cargo, is a picture full of 
keen human interest and romance. The 
coming of the fleet awakens the town, 
which an hour before was apparently 
lazily idling the afternoon away, into the 
keenest activity. Every one seems to be 
alert and the human tide sets for the beach 
as the boats with bright-hued sails filled, 
slide easily up the sloping sands. Once 
grounded they are surrounded by’ the 
wemen, young and old, rugged, strong- 

















The narrow village streets make passing difficult. 
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limbed and serious, who with their baskets 
quickly filled start across the wide-reaching 
beach for the packing houses from which 
the catch is shipped to the markets of 
Paris and London. 

The streets of Normandy towns, especi- 
ally those along its coast, are not laid out 
for motor thoroughfares. Those which 
lead to the sea are steep and without 
method or width and many of them end 
abruptly in a series of stone steps. The 
lateral ones wind in every direction, and 
we went through several in some of the 
small towns. so narrow that the gables of 
the houses lean toward each other until 
they almost meet, while people had to step 
into doorways to let our car pass. 

Villerville was a hopeless tangle to us, 
that is the old town where the Inn de la 
Plage which we sought was located, and 
we were just about to give up finding it 
when we discovered a lady and a gentle- 
man sipping a liqueur in front of a little, 
unpretentious café. As if by instinct we 
felt that they could speak English and 
could direct us. “Oh, yes,” they said, 


—— 


they knew! where it was and were at that 
time on their way to take tea with the 
author. Curious how small the world is! 
After a brief chat with them we walked 
down the narrow, steep street toward the 
sea, leaving our car in charge of a diminu- 
tive girl, who climbed up into the chauf- 
feur’s seat with all the pride and confidence 
imaginable. Our directions had been so 
definite that we were soon seated in the 
garden of the Inn enjoying the fragrance 
of its multitude of flowers and the pic- 
ture of the sea spread like a great 
panorama before us. In the immediate 
foreground far below us at the bottom of 
the cliffs wa$ the wide beach, dotted with 
striped, gay-colored awnings and white 
umbrellas under which were the artists 
from the Quartier Latin of Paris who come 
in great numbers to these Normandy 
shores every summer to find subjects for 
their canvases. Beyond them were the 
fishing boats from which there passed a 
steady stream of bare-legged fisherwomen 
bearing away the results of the day’s haul. 

It was one of the times and places in this 
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The Inn of William the Conqueror—one of the quaintest hotels in the world. 
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One may sit outside the Inn at a little table and eat delicious things. 


garden where we did not care how many 
minutes Madame la Mere took in preparing 
the meal. True, the aroma which drifted 
over to us from the coffee which Pere was 
roasting in an out-of-door oven just over 
the hedge of roses, invited an even greater 
appetite, but there was so much to admire, 
so much of enchantment in the exquisite 
setting that we hardly took thought of the 
hour we waited for the steaming omelette, 
the poulette en creme, the delicious peas, 
artichokes and the potatoes all done to a 
turn. Wecould have stayed in Villerville 
for a week and enjoyed every moment; 
but we argued that this would be true of 
almost every place we saw, so bidding our 
hosts farewell in our best French—which 
they were too polite to smile at—we wan- 
dered back to the car, around which was 
gathered a large delegation of the juvenile 
friends of our little maid, all apparently 
jealous of the great privilege she had been 
enjoying, but too well-mannered or too 
timid to climb in themselves or to tamper 
with any part. 

It is but three and a half miles from 


Villerville to Trouville, the oné spot where 
the boulevards and cafés of Paris are best 
reflected by the sea. The road is fringed 
with villas of the rich, but there were few 
of these which were sufficiently attractive 
in architecture or setting to merit atten- 
tion. We had decided, before leaving 
Honfleur, to stop at Trouville only long 
enough to get a glimpse of it because it is 
distinctly a show place, resplendent in 
gaudy hotels and without special interest 
except as a type of fashionable resort. Its 
one great feature is its beach, said to be 
the finest in France, which, when we passed 
through, was thronged with holiday makers 
and bathers in gay French attire. 

From Trouville we followed the ocean 
road which reminds one of the famous 
Corniche Road from Nice to Cape Martin 
on the Riviera, so perilously near does it 
follow the cliffs overlooking the sea. We 
passed without a stop through Deauville, 
Benerville, Villers-sur-Mer, Auberville, 
Beuzeval, Houlgate and Cabourg in rapid 
succession, and reached Dives-sur-Mer in 
less than an hour. It is here that the Inn 
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of Guillaume-le-Conquerant is located, the 
Inn which, by common accord among 
travelers, is the most attractive and unique 
in the world. The first impression is one 
of disappointment, for there is nothing in 
the architecture of its exterior to attract 
one. But once within its arched portal the 
fascination of the place is instant and ever- 
lasting. 

We had a jolly dinner party at the Inn 
that evening, our friends from Waterbury 
and ourselves, and we ate it at a table 
set under a rose-covered archway in the 
garden. 

From Dives we followed the sea as far as 
Sallenelles and then the shores of the River 
Orne inland to Caen, arriving there in time 
for luncheon at the Hotel Place Royale. 
At Caen, which is a place with a history 
running back into the earlier centuries, we 
remained only long enough to visit the 
Abbaye-aux-Dames founded in 1066 by 
Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror, 
and the Abbaye-aux-Hommes, founded at 
the same time by the Conqueror himself 
as an expiation for marrying each other 
against the laws which prohibited the 
marrying of cousins. These two churches 
are at opposite ends of the city and aside 
from their historical features are not un- 
usual. 

The history of William the Conqueror 
and Matilda is so closely interwoven with 
Normandy that it is impossible for even the 
passing motorist to escape the taking of 
more or less interest in them and their 
lives. There is scarcely an important town 
in which the Conqueror did not construct 
a convent—twenty-three are credited to 
him—a church, or some building which 
in reconstructed form still remains. 

Leaving Caen we followed the Route 
Nationale to Bayeaux, a run of twenty-four 
kilometers (fifteen miles). We made it in 
about thirty minutes because the road was 
perfect and there was nothing of particular 
interest aside from the numerous little set- 
tlements or villages and the walled farms 
so frequent in this section of Normandy to 
detain us. 

Bayeaux is a sleepy, old medizval town 
celebrated the world over for its much 
talked about and badly faded tapestry. 
Of course, we had to see the tapestry, for 
nobody would think of going to Bayeaux 
without seeing it; thousands of tourists 


every year travel to the town for that 
purpose. 

Between Bayeaux and St. Lo, our next 
point, we traveled for many miles through 
a great forest absolutely devoid of human 
habitation save only the little sentry boxes 
a mile or two apart for the use of the 
gendarmes. It would have been a dreary 
place for a breakdown, especially as night 
was approaching and the drizzle of the 
afternoon was settling down to a steady 
rain. Our car, however, was dependable 
and we pulled up at the Hotel de |’Univers 
at St. Lo, in good shape, where we remained 
for the night. 

From St. Lo to Avranches, by way of 
Coutances, is a run of about thirty miles. 
In order, not only to shorten the distance 
but to have an opportunity of studying 
the lesser thoroughfares of Normandy and 
to get further back into the country, we 
followed the smallest roads, many of them 
taking us actually through the dooryards 
and barnyards of the peasants. Motors 
were evidently far more of a curiosity here 
than on the roads which we had previously 
traveled and the tooting of our horn gen- 
erally brought everybody in the thatched- 
roofed cottages to the doors, which we 
passed so close in many instances that we 
could have jumped into the house from 
the car, or shaken hands with the people. 
In every instance, however, while the 
motor attracted a great deal of attention 
we had nothing but pleasant salutations 
and greetings, notwithstanding we fre- 
quently made the flocks of geese and 
chickens scatter to right and left, and 
hurried the bunches of protesting pigs out 
of our way. 

At Avranches we overtook’ our friends 
from Waterbury, who had gone on the 
night before from Bayeaux through to 
Avranches instead of stopping, as we had, 
at St. Lo. We had much difficulty in 
finding the Grand Hotel de France at de 
Loudre, a little house with a big name, 
where we had agreed to meet, as it was 
tucked in around the corner of a narrow 
street and was approached through an 
entrance which gave no indication what- 
ever of its being the approach to the 
largest hotel of the place. 

We adopted on the outskirts of Avran- 
ches our usual plan of hiring a small boy 
to ride with us on the car and direct us to 





























In old St. Lo, where we paused to inquire our way, 
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the hotel. We found this the best way in 
every place where we desired to reach a 
particular spot, or even go through the 
town. There are always small boys to be 
found and their celight at riding in the 
motor is doubled by the few coppers which 
they accept with many expressions of 
“Merci, Monsieur.” \n several instances, 
however, we found that the small boy was 
up to his pranks or else was trying to get a 
longer ride. In one town in particular a 
little chap whom we had employed for the 
purpose took us no less than four times 
across the town, and each time, when we 
got to the outskirts, would protest that he 
did not understand us, although from the 
merry twinkle in his eye once or twice dis- 
covered, | imagine that he was putting up 
what he thought was a most excellent and 
well executed joke, by which he secured a 
long motor ride and became the envied of 
all of his chums. 

After an hour spent in the attractive 
flower-filled courtyard of the hotel at 
Avranches we started for the great show- 
place of Normandy, Mont St. Michel, ac- 
companied by our friends from Waterbury 
in their motor. 

The road from Avranches is without 
special features. As all roads lead to 
Rome so all roads in this part of Nor- 
mandy lead to Mont St. Michel. It 1s 
the one great tourist and excursion cen- 
ter to-day, as it was the one great citadel 
of ancient times. 

The first view of the Mont from the main- 
land is not impressive because of the dis- 
tance from which it is seen. It looks like 
a huge spire out in the water, but as you 
get near to it and look up at it in all its 
majesty the impression is magnificent and 
indelible. It has an individuality entirely 
its own, but its charm is largely neu- 
tralized by the fact that it is overrun 
by thousands of excursionists and tour- 
ists, and from the moment you put foot 
inside the Porte du Roi until you leave you 
are being importuned to buy all sorts of 
knick-knacks and souvenirs, postal cards, 
or photographs. Its restaurants are all 
represented by ‘“‘barkers’’ who stand on 
the outside and try to get your patronage, 
and even after you escape from the single 
street at the base of the mountain and 





climb far up toward its summit, where you 
begin to get out of the atmosphere of trade 
and commerce, you are cajoled into a 
museum and not allowed to escape without 
being importuned to buy cheap jewelry 
and other novelties. 

But, despite all these distractions, de- 
spite the hard climb which every one who 
visits the Mont must take, the view from 
its summit and the magnificence of its 
Abbey fully compensate for the time and 
labor. It is a wonderful spot which no one 
going to Normandy should fail to see, and 
while the fame of the omelettes still made 
and served by the gracious Poulard Aine 
divides the fame of the place with its archi- 
tecture and history, there still remains 
so much of beauty, so much of historical 
glamour that one could remain for several 
days and enjoy every hour. 

As there was so great a crowd at Mont 
St. Michel we decided to push on to St. 
Malo that night, a run of only about two 
hours, and so retraced our steps to the gar- 
age where we had left our car. This 
consists of a narrow strip of beach outside 
of the old stone gate of the Mont. The 
automobiles for some reason are not al- 
lowed to remain on the causeway which 
ends at the Mont, but are compelled to go 
down and park on the sand. We did not 
discover why this was necessary unless it 
was to enable the keeper of the garage to 
exact from us a tip of a franc for his sup- 
posed watchfulness of our motor, lest it 
should sail off into the ocean while we 
were within the walled town. 

The run from Mont St. Michel took us 
back over the causeway to Pontorson 
on the mainland, and thence through 
the quaint little city of Dol, which was 
the first city we entered in Brittany, for 
the River Couesnon, which we crossed at 
Pontorson, is the dividing line between 
the two provinces, Normandy and Brit- 
tany. 

We approached St. Malo just at evening 
and it made one of the most pleasant im- 
pressions upon us of any of the towns vis- 
ited on our trip. The rain, which had 
been nothing short of a downpour during 
our run, had ceased and the evening sun 
was setting all the windows of the town 
ablaze. 
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BEARDING THE BURMESE TIGER 





FRASER 


DRAWING BY CHARLES SARKA 


NE morning Emir Alli 
4 came to me as | waited 
in Dan’s bungalow at 
Kyouk Pyhou and said 
the Burmese boat was 
f ready to take us to 
Pahree Island. 

Ostensibly we were going to recover my 
boat that had sunk in the cyclone; in 
reality | knew that Dan hungered for the 
gold-and-brown coat of Sher Bagh the tiger. 

Next morning we started. Of all the 
buoyant, crazy-hearted craft with which a 
man ever essayed twisting currents and 
witch-like winds that chopped around 
island points, that Burmese conception of 
a vessel was the most flippant. 

As an ark of no destination, and de- 
signed to ride the waves, it would have 
been all right; it was as skittish as an air 
ship. According to the boat and the wind 
we desired to visit seven different islands, 
which we did; but in three days, in the way 
of a miracle, we came to the village of 
Myoboung on Pahree Island. 

When we asked for men to search for my 
sunken boat the Burmese talked of the 
prodigious plowing and rice planting that 
was at hand. Even then they were resting 
up their muscles for the toil; and pres- 
ently, when the padouk tree had flowered 
three times, when its great purple clusters 
festooned it like Chinese lanterns, they. 
would go down into the terraced rice plots 
in the flats with their water buffalo and 
plow with diligence—also with the little 
wooden crotch of a tree which was a rudi- 
mentary plow. 

Dan laughed ironically; for these men 
of toil were sleeping and eating, and vying 
with the lilies of the field in idleness. 

“What is it—why do they not jump at the 
chance to earn money?”’ | asked Emir Alli. 
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“It is because of bagh, sahib; they are 
afraid. They sit here, and the sun opens 
their hands in the morning that they may 
work; but they smoke cheroots, even 
opium, and in the night the cold closes 
their hands and they sleep.”’ 

“Ask them of the tiger,” I said. 

Yes, of him there was talk beyond all 
recording. There was the lord of the 
jungle, and the lady of the jungle, tiger 
and tigress, to say nothing of the cub; the 
same fierce family that had stalked-me as 
I slept by the fire after the boat wreck. 
The tigers had killed at Myoboung, at the 
village of Shwetha, at Tharetprin—in fact 
the whole island of Pahree was in toll to 
them. Even there at Myoboung they had 
mauled Pho Tha in broad daylight as he 
herded his hairless buffalo in the grove of 
wild mango trees close to the village. 

And now these accursed destroyers would 
be with them all through the rains perhaps. 
The tigers had come from the mainland, 
swimming to the island, and now that the 
water was rough they would not go away 
again. All night the villagers sat up and 
burned fires, and fired off their guns to keep 
bagh away. 

“Guns! Who had guns?” I asked. 

At my question, the myook (headman) 
coughed, blinked his eyes, and rolled the 
huge wad of beetel-nut in his mouth ner- 
vously. Guns were prohibited to the 
natives, except by license. 

Yes, to be sure, he meant one gun, which 
he, as headman, might possess. That the 
other guns he had inadvertantly spoken 
of were necessary to these simple village 
folk when they took up their occasional 
role of dacoit, | knew full well; but that 
was not my line of work, so we continued 
on with the subject of tiger. 

Yes, if we would bag the tiger and his 





hungry wife and child, the villagers would 
go with us to grapple for the boat. They 
would even accept twice their ordinary 
wage, which was little to extort from a 
sahib. 

And knowledge of the tiger’s where- 
abouts was most explicit. According to 
one villager, bagh was at Tharetprin; an- 
other knew where he was in hiding at 
Shwetha; he had also made a kill the night 
before at a village six miles-from either 
of these places. It was confusing—abso- 
lutely oriental. When in doubt give it up 
and pray, is the method of the Buddhist; 
and instead of keeping track of Huzoor 
Stripes, they had been hanging festoons of 
wax-petaled jasmine on the little pagoda 
near the village, and sticking patches of 
gold-leaf beside the placid stone Buddha 
that sat, all indifferent, a square-fingered 
hand idly in his lap. 

But amongst all the villagers there was 
one sane man—Lah Boh, the huntsman. 
Of course he had no gun; we as sahibs were 
to believe that, because he said so. But 
still, as we had guns most excellent, and, 
being sahibs, had not livers that would turn 
to water when the fierce tiger curled the 
bristles of lis mouth at us, he would most 
absolutely bring us in the way of making 
a kill of the dreaded beast. 

He alone knew where the tiger would 

sup that night; the others who chattered 
like moon-faced monkeys, were eaters of 
opium, and men who had dreams. 
At Shwetha we would surely find bagh, 
for he had brought the matter of his kills to 
a routine. He circled the Island, passing 
from village to village, even as a carp 
feeds in a pond. Yes, he was due that 
night at Shwetha. 

Lah Boh spoke in the manner of one 
announcing the arrival day of a steamer. 

Shwetha was two hours by footpath, 
and we could make it before dark. 

So to Shwetha we went by the way that 
a path should have run if there had been 
one. Lah Boh gathered his putsoe about 
his loins till the dragons tattooed in blue 
on his thighs were laid bare, and slipped 
through the jungle unerringly. But the 
handicap of our slower going made it three 
hours of trail, and a peacock from a lofty 
banyan tree was bidding good night to the 
setting sun with discordant “ Miow,” when 
we reached Shwetha. 
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Now it would be too late to carry out 
our plan of a tied-up bullock, and a machan 
in a tree, too late to build the machan, Lah 
Boh said. 

But Dan had a plan of exceeding crazi- 
ness. Nothing but a brilliant success 
would have removed the stigma of idiocy 
from his proposition. We could do with- 
out the machan, Dan declared; many times 
we had shot wild pigs together in just this 
machan-less way, concealing ourselves on 
the ground under a cover of leaf branches 
—our Express rifles would surely stop 
Stripes if he essayed our hiding place. 

I objected—it was too risky. 

When we appealed to Lah Boh, the 
Buddhist was indifferent. Who was he, a 
slave of the sahibs, to interfere if they 
took the risk. The white men were gods 
who accomplished all things, only—and he 
spoke in a whisper—this tiger traveled in 
company with an evil spirit that told him 
everything; else how had he left a kill half 
eaten when the villagers had sat in a tree 
over it with guns, waiting for his return 
the second night. 

Dan had his way, and a bamboo cart- 
cover was placed on the ground where the 
rice fields met the jungle, and over this 
was thatched a leaf cover in the way of 
deceit. 

Lah Boh advised a goat for the tie-up; 
the goat would call out of fear, and bagh 
would surely come to the summons. 4 

The nanny was tied to a small tree 
twenty yards up wind from the open end 
of our ground machan. 

In the village all the cattle, even the 
pariah dogs, had been carefully gathered 
into a stockade, so that the tiger should not 
have a chance to pick and choose. ° 

“Bagh will come first to the village,” 
said Lah Boh; “then when he finds no kill 
he will circle through the jungles in his 
hunger, and hearing the goat, will come 
for his small carcass. Perhaps only the 
one tiger will come, for they do not hunt 
together always. | think baghni (tigress) 
takes the cub away with her lest bagh will 
kill him, for that often happens in a tiger 
family. If you hear the tum-tums and 
the gong at the village, sahib, you will know 
that the men are frightening away the 
jungle king. 

Then Lah Boh and Emir Alli went back 
to the village, leaving the two sahibs, Dan 
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and myself, who were the originators’ of 
this mad scheme, to crawl into the shelter 
that was like a dog’s kennel, where we lay 
side by side, our double-barreled Express 
rifles trained on the goat. 

“I hope the tiger turns up,” Dan said, 
as he lighted a cheroot. 

“| hope he doesn’t,” I replied; “and he 
won’t while you smoke.” 

“You've been reading stories of tiger 
hunts written in Fleet Street by penny- 
liners,’ Dan retorted. ‘The man scent— 
in this case the sahib scent—will carry 
farther than the tobacco; besides, do you 
think that this striped highway robber, 
who has bottled up all the natives in their 
huts night after night, cares a snap for the 
smell of a cheroot. Perhaps the tobacco 
taint will kill the sahib odor, which these 
jungle dwellers dread, though God knows 
how they have come to that knowledge.” 

“We'll be caught like rats in a trap if 
bagh turns rusty,” I replied. 

“More big game literature; the charg- 
ing tiger is a rara avis. Doesn't Higgins 
of Chittagong go out and shoot them in 
broad daylight on foot. Weren't we with 
him when he bagged the black leopard 
that was the worse kind of a cat.” 

All this was very logical; but logic has 
little to do with the state of one’s nerves, 
cooped up in a hen crate in the edge of a 
jungle with the possible enmity of two 
offended tigers hanging over one. 

Then the heavy Burmese night came 
down upon us with sensuous fullness. The 
struggle of the approaching monsoons 
seemed to have beaten the life out of the 
air—it hung like a dead thing, almost 
without current. 

Our cover was pitched under a padouk, 
whose blossoms die the day they are born, 
and now, like falling dew, the petals 
dropped about us with their smothering 
incense; and from the untilled rice fields 
beyond a ghost-like mist was rising. 

From the village came the warning cry 
of the disconsolate pariahs; and over in 
the jungle a jackal pack was lamenting 
the everlasting hunger pains that was their 
lot. 

Everything animate was articulate, even 
to the shrill tree crickets, except our goat. 
He that should have been luring the -tiger 
to us, was browsing in sweet content. 

As I trained the night sights of my 


rifle—which were knots of white cotton— 
on the complacent beast, | felt tempted 
to pull the trigger. 

For two hours we lay, our straining ears 
gleaning nothing but the discordant sounds 
of the jungle. Then suddenly things com- 
menced to move in the village; it was a 
great noise—it was louder than a Wagner 
concert. 

“The tiger!”” Dan whispered. 

Even the goat, startled, bleated. 

“T’m going to tie that beast up on his 
hind legs—he’s too happy,” Dan muttered, 
as our bait relapsed into silence. My com- 
rade slipped out, and when he came back 
the nanny reproached him persistently. 

The uproar in the village died away; the 
jackals were hushed; and there was only 
the pathetic bleat of the goat. 

“The tigers are working this way,” Dan 
whispered, “‘for the jungle is hushed in 
fear.” 

For half an hour we waited, not speak- 
ing, our limbs stinging because of their 
rigid quiet. 

Presently Dan’s elbow telegraphed a 
warning at my side. | also heard a 
stealthy step. It was just the leaves or 
the grass whispering that something of 
dread passed. 

“Sp-f-f-fi—sp-f-f-f—sp-f-f-f,”” long in- 
tervals between each slipping sound, as 
though the animal balanced its weight 
before the next foot was placed. 

Even the goat had heard, and fear 
strangled its voice to a faint whimper. 

I knew not from which side the prowling 
one came; there was just the stealthy 
creep so impossible of location. My eyes 
made out nothing in the moonlight, but the 
goat, grotesquely waltzing on its hind legs 
like a faun. 

The creep, creep, creep of the cautious 
stéps continued; it seemed an age since | 
had heard the slip of the tiger’s huge pads. 

But it was coming nearer; more dis- 
tinctly spoke the rustling grass. And now 
I could locate the prowler; behind our 
hiding place, and toward our feet, the 
deliberate visitor approached. 

Much better to be out in daylight with 
Higgins than there with a tiger taking us 
in the rear, | thought. 

It seemed as though the animal crept 
by inches. It was impossible to turn in 
our narrow cover; and yet nerves were 
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almost mastering reason, threatening to 
yank me right-about-face to the tiger. 

I could hear his breath now and then; 
he was certainly clawing at our leaf cover. 

Dan had not moved a muscle; his com- 
posure was all that restrained me from an 
insane turn. 

I tried to reason out the extraordinary 
movement of the tiger. If he had caught 
our scent—he couldn’t,see us—-why had 
he not cleared out; that would be more 
natural. Probably he was stalking the 
goat from behind what he took to be a 
bush, for it’s always the same with a tiger 
—he would carefully stalk even a chicken. 

| hardly know what happened; perhaps 
my nerves, grown irresponsible, twitched 
a foot, but at the side of our cover there 
was a rip-p of the branches, a hoarse, gasp- 
ing bark, and we both laughed out of sheer 
relief of the strain. 

Our stealthy tiger was poor, foolish little 
Barking Deer, coming, out of tribal curi- 
osity to see why the goat bleated. For me 
the ribbed-faced horned one had held the 
terror of a nine-foot man-eater. 

We waited all night, but in vain, for the 
coming of Stripes. And in the morning 
the villagers declared that bagh had been 
at their cattle corral. Their profuse ori- 
ental story bore testimony to the fact that 
seven tigers of the size of elephants had 
come and sought to devour all their cattle; 
and one, the leader, was guided by a fierce- 
looking spirit. 

But Lah Boh, the sane one, said that 
perhaps no tiger had come at all; it might 
have been jackals, or a hyena, that set the 
partahs barking. 

However, we started to build a machan 
in a spreading tree; but at noon word came 
that bagh had killed at Tharetprin. 

“We must go to Tharetprin at once,” 
Dan said. 

But Lah Boh consulted the mental time- 
table he had compiled of the cattle killer’s 
movements, and said: “Bagh will pass my 
village, Myoboung, in two days, or in three 
days. We will go there to meet him.” 

It seemed reasonable. It was certainly 
better to be all prepared with a kill waiting 
for the hungry tiger, than to be following 
him up. 

At Myoboung we built a machan in a 
tamarind, and again Lah Boh was pos- 
sessed of unlooked-for wisdom. 


“Tie up under the machan, sahibs,” he 
said, “and rest in happiness here in the 
village. The spirit that is with bagh will 
think that the villagers have made a peace 
offering to the jungle king, and he will take 
the kill. Then when we know he is here, 
we will tie up another goru (bullock) and 
this time we will slay bagh from the 
machan.” 

We were given an empty zyat (priests’ 
rest house) to sleep in. Our machan was 
a short distance in the jungle. 

The first night nothing happened; the 
second, we were awakened from sleep by 
the sound of a fierce chase circling about 
our bungalow. 

A lantern hung on the veranda, and 
on the outer edge of its radiance we dimly 
made out two huge animals tearing through 
the jungle growth. Twice they circled the 
zyat, and | could hear the pounding hoofs 
of the bullock and the sucking breath of 
some animal in chase. 

We hastily grasped our rifles and rushed 
out; but the disturbers of our rest swept 
on down through the paddy fields at a 
terrific pace, and into the jungle beyond. 

In the morning our tied-up bullock was 
gone, the rope broken, and his hoof tracks, 
followed by the pugs of a huge tiger, led 
to our zyat, and then away from it. 

Lah Boh read the riddle that was easy 
of solution. 3 

Because of fear goru broke the rope that 
was not a new one, then he passed swiftly 
to the sahib’s light, thinking that bagh 
would be afraid of the men people. 

With Lah Boh and some villagers we 
followed the pugs, and came to the spot 
where tiger had made his kill. From there 
the bullock had been dragged a hundred 
yards into a little nullah (ravine) lined by 
myriad growing bamboos. 

The bullock’s neck was broken, and the 
hind quarters gone. 

“They will come back to-night for the 
rib roast,’ Dan said; ‘‘we will sit in a tree 
over the drag, and polish off Huzoor 
Stripes.” 

“This bagh is not like other baghs,’”’ Lah 
Boh declared; “because of the spirit that 
guides him, he will not come again to the 
drag, for he will know that the sahibs have 
been here because of the man scent. Also, 
if there is chance of a new kill of goru, he 
will not eat this part of the body; always 
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«Even in broad daylight as he herded his hairless buffalo in the grove 
of wild mango trees they had come upon him.” 
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bagh eats the hind legs, and but sometimes 
the front legs. We will cut with our dabs 
(knives) the bamboos here, and the killer 
will think perhaps it is a trap. We will tie 
up a new goru at the machan, and the 
sahibs will pass into the tree and wait 
there for bagh who will surely come.” 

At once Dan concurred in this arrange- 
ment. Lah Boh was possessed of much 
hunt knowledge; also was he skilled in 
diplomacy. Dan and | would pay for the 
new bullock, as we had for the other, and 
presently, when we had gone to our zyat, 
the simple villagers would come and re- 
trieve for their own flesh pots the beef that 
Stripes had left for his next meal. 

At four o'clock Lah Boh brought two 
cart bullocks for us to ride to the machan, 
saying that we would thus leave no scent 
on the earth for bagh to bother over. 

“For us black men the tiger cares noth- 
ing,” the Burman said plaintively; ‘but 
if he smells the sahib’s footsteps he will be 
afraid. And if the sahibs go now, they 
can become quiet before dark, and also the 
scent will have died a little.” 

We rode the led bullocks to the tama- 
rind, and from their backs clambered to 
our machan. 

It had been made with skill, large enough 
for us to lie at full length, and well screened 
with leafy branches. 

“Early to bed makes a man healthy,” 
muttered Dan, “but in this case it means 
unlimited jungle fever.”’ 

On the tied-up bullock’s neck hung a 
wooden bell, and as he chewed the cud of 
content, quite oblivious of the heroic part 
he was playing, its three wooden tongues 
clacked musically at every twist of his 
head. 

1 had quite objected to the ornament, 
but Lah Boh had answered that the tiger 
took the cattle with bells as cheerfully as 
those without; it would draw his attention 
to the goru. 

We had come prepared for hours of 
dreary night waiting—cheroots, a flask, 
and a bite to eat. Dan growled at the 
unnecessary early start we had made, 
while I, content in the safety our elevation 
afforded, stretched myself at full length, 
and philosophically advised him to take a 
nap. 

A family of monkeys, the quaint, black- 
faced, white-whiskered hanuman, shot into 


the tamarind from a neighboring tree, and 
evidently meant to camp there for the 
night. 

“These jungle fool-people will upset 
everything,’ my comrade growled. “As 
soon as Stripes shows himself, they’ll jabber 
and kick up a row, and put him all on 
edge.” 

Our machan caught the eye of the mon- 
keys, and they proceeded to investigate. 
Suddenly a wrinkled frowsy head was 
thrust in at the opening fair into Dan’s 
face. Then they both swore at being 
startled—Dan and the monkey. 

The intruder communicated his fright to 
the others, and they scuttled back to the 
tree under which was tied the goru, scold- 
ing us from grotesque faces. 

The row started up a cloud of parakeets 
that were settling down for the night, and 
we were promised a heritage of unrest. 

“What are they up to now,” Dan ex- 
claimed, for the monkeys had suddenly 
shifted their abuse of us to something in 
the jungle, and their excitement had in- 
creased tenfold. 

“Look at the bullock,” I whispered. 

“Gad! | believe that cheeky swine of 
a tiger is coming in broad daylight,” Dan 
whispered back. 

It must be the king of the jungle; the 
anger of the monkey people said it, and 
the terror in the eyes of the bullock pic- 
tured it. He was straining back af the 
strong rope that held him, and from his 
frothed lips issued a low moaning bellow 
of fear. His fawn-colored skin, soft as 
silk, was as tremulous as shaken water. 

Neither of us spoke again. It is the 
unexpected that always happens. But 
such luck! A shot in the daylight! And 
he was indeed a bold one, this eater of 
bullocks and mauler of natives. 

The bullock was a watch that timed 
accurately each yard in the tiger’s advance. 
His abject terror filled me with pity. It 
was a strange inexplicable thing, this 
intuit‘on of the animal world that taught 
them wherein lay great danger. 

Now | knew that Stripes was close, for 
the monkeys, running nimbly to the top of 
their tree, shot away with downward swoop 
to the branches of another, scolding and 
calling to each other as they fled. 

The bullock had almost ceased to bel- 
low, and stood, fore legs wide apart and 
































head lowered to the ground, transfixed in 
terror. 

Suddenly through the bushes, ten yards 
from our machan, was thrust the sneering 
yellow muzzle of a tiger, and his red-brown 
eyes glared with horrible cupidity at the 
animal that was now fascinated to silence. 
Atop this face of evil, the rounded ears, 
black rosetted, were twitched back angrily. 

It was almost a shot; but the sloped 
forehead angled sideways to me, and the 
thick skull would deflect my bullet like a 
steel shield. Also his quick eye would 
catch the slightest move on our part. 

For two minutes or more bagh inspected 
the goru; then the head slipped back be- 
tween the leaves, and we heard the spuff- 
spuff of his pads as he circled in the bushes. 

Presently there was a gleam of yellow 
to the left, on the edge of the abandoned 
paddy field that reached almost to our 
tamarind. Gradually the yellow shadow 
crept into the open, keeping close to the 
fringe of bush. Then another form fol- 
lowed the first—a half-grown cub. It 
was the tigress that had come for the 
bullock. 

Even in its dreadful menace—in its sug- 
gestion of brutal ferocity, the stealthy 
approach of the tigress was beautiful to 
see. A creep of a yard or two, then she 
crouched, head low to earth, and tail lash- 
ing from side to side with vicious jerks. 

The cub was evidently being schooled. 
Close behind his mother the youngster 
skulked, his young, foolish eyes shifting 
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from point to point as though he did not 
quite know what it all meant. 

As we lay side by side, both our rifles 
were trained on the tigress. 

She was head-on to us, and either the 
brain shot, or the point of the shoulder, or 
the vertebre of the neck were there to 
choose from. 

I knew that Dan would nudge me when 
we were to fire, and | waited, finger on 
trigger, and my eye lying along the sights. 

The tigress crouched, and turned her 
face toward our machan, though her eyes 
still rested straight ahead. 

I felt the soft push of Dan’s knee on my 
leg, and pressed my trembling finger to 
the lever of death. 

There was a roar of both rifles, a little 
cloud of smoke, a sulphurous breath in ou? 
nostrils, and below in the barren paddy 
field many devils were tearing up the earth 
with great noise. 

“Bagged her!” Dan ejaculated; for the 
great beast, tawny-and-black striped was 
on her side, clawing viciously at the, sod. 

Again our rifles spoke, and the bullets 
sped home. 

Slowly the huge head fell flat to earth, 
the red eyes lost their ferocity—or was it 
only a glint of pity for the dying that 
fancied this—the breath sucked and sput- 
tered through the blood that oozed from 
mouth and nostrils, and, waiting with im- 
patience for a little in our machan, we saw 
death come and put the seal of silence on 
the battered form of beautiful strength. 
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V.—THE SHIPWRECKED PARENT 


Eee WAS enjoying a quiet af- 


ternoon with my note- 
books in my London 
lodgings. I had been 
in England only three 
wecks and already my 
researches had been re- 
warded by the discovery 
of two very uncommon species or pat- 
terns of the Human Whisker. The por- 
traits of their wearers were in process of 
being painted by competent artists, and | 
was in the midst of cataloguing these 
treasures according to my own system of 
classification and nomenclature when a 
commotion in the street caused me to 
hasten to the window. 

A four-wheeler was maneuvering near 
the curb in the most surprising manner. 
Now the vehicle would sweep a circle and 
approach the door, then it would halt and 
back a few yards, while from within issued 
a series of shrill commands that fairly 
crackled with profanity. I was able to 
hear the turbulent passenger cry with for- 
midable fury: 

“Hard a-starboard, you swab. Now 
easy with your helleum. Don’t you know 
enough to let her come up into the wind 
when you’re making a landing?” 

The harrassed cab made another dizzy 
circuit, and finally stopped at the curb. 
The door was flung open and there emerged 
a huge beard of Titian red followed by its 
sturdy owner, Hank Wilkins, my faithful 
assistant and the companion of my wander- 
ings. He beckoned to the driver who 
handed him down a bit of plank and a coil 
of rope. Then Mr. Wilkins carefully 





moored the horse, stern and bow, to the 
foot-scraper on the door-step, after which 
he laid one end of the plank inside the cab 
and the other on the curb, thus making a 
little bridge. Touching his hat with a 
sailorly salute he addressed the interior 
of the cab: 

“All’s made fast, ship-shape and proper, 
father. Hawsers’ ashore and gang-plank 
out. Come ashore, if you please.” 

A sprightly old man darted into view 
and ran down the gang-plank. He was so 
gaunt that his clothes fairly flopped about 
his withered frame. His weather-browned 
face resembled a shrivelled pippin and his 
hawk-like nose swooped down to meet his 
concave chin. 5 

“All taut, my boy,” he piped in a voice 
like the wind singing through a ship’s rig- 
ging. “If | hadn’t been along, that lubber 
on the poop ’ud have smashed us into 
smithereens, hey, boy.” 

Mr. Wilkins grasped his fellow-voyager 
by the arm and led him indoors. I met 
them in the hall and Wilkins explained 
with some embarrassment: 

“This is my aged parent, sir. ] ran 
afoul of him by accident, unfortunate or 
otherwise. The only way | could fetch 
him up from the docks was to let him play 
he was cruisin’ ashore. | hadn’t seen the 
old codger for twenty-odd years, and 
thought he was lost in the wreck of the 
Australia clipper Hyder Ally. 1 knew him 
the second | clapped eyes on him, but I was 
a bit puzzled because he used to wear a 
beard, and now his face is as shy of hair 
as a china nest egg.” 

I coaxed the pair into my sitting room, 
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** All’s made fast, ship-shape, and proper. Come ashore, if you please.”’ 


and placed the briny parent behind a 
scotch-and-soda. He dipped his beak in 
the glass, threw back his head and slid 
the drink down his wizened throat with- 
out blinking. His offspring commented: 

“He steams by fits and starts, sir. His 
safety valve is pretty near due to blow 
off again and then you'll hear him waste 
language at an awful rate. Where have 
you been, dear father? You haven't 
squandered any postage stamps on your 
only child.” 

The parent slapped the table with his 
skinny hand, smacked his lips and began 
to drone as if the lever of a phonograph 
had been released: 

“The Hyder Ally was foundered in the 
Injun Ocean and | was the only man of 
her crew that drifted ashore. And me and 
the bit of plank I was clinging to like a 
barnacle was tossed on the beach of an 
island that wasn’t down on any charts at 
all. 1 discovered it, and named it Lemuel 
Wilkins, his island, by gum. And there 
was people on this Lemuel Wilkins’ Island, 
big brown savages with no more manners 
or morals than this big red-whiskered son 
of mine. And the men of that island, they 
had whiskers too, tropical luxuriant whisk- 
ers they was, oh, such wonderful growths. 
When they came down to the beach to 
pick me up, they was truly a rare and noble 
sight. 

“It was the fact of my wearin’ a fine 





upstanding beard that saved my life. They 
gave me a hut and fed me up, and I was 
treated with respect. It wasn’t a month 
before | was beginnin’ to talk their lingo 
and pick up their ways. One of the first 
things | noticed that was awful curious 
was that every morning al! the men sat in 
the sun and dressed their whiskers most 
particular with combs made out of shark’s 
teeth. Then they washed ’em and holy- 
stoned ’em with some kind of ointment and 
little fiber brushes and spread them out to 
dry. 

“I figgered that it was healthy for me 
to follow the majority as long as | had to 
sojourn on Lemuel Wilkins’ Island. While 
my whiskers wasn’t as fine and silky and 
luxurious as the savages, they was pretty 
fair for a fo’ksle growth. So I borrowed 
a comb and a squeegee and began to tend 
my chin-warmers as careful and assiduous 
as my neighbors. This made a hit with 
‘em from the start. 

“Bime-by I learned that among my 
islanders rank and office was decided by 
reason of the longest, bushiest whiskers. 
It was like this, do you understand. The 
King held his berth until some other man 
of the tribe happened along with a finer set 
of whiskers. Then the unfortunate ruler 
had to climb off his perch and make way 
for a new monarch. 

“It might ha’ been one year and it might 
ha’ been a hundred and forty-seven years 
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for all | know, when | found by measurin’ 
my whiskers every morning that they had 
reached their limit. They had sprouted 
every last blankety blank sprout there 
was in’em. Then with fear and trembling 
| signified my intention of entering the 
next competition for office, which was held 
every six months. It was something like 
Civil Service examinations. | played in 
hard luck that trip, for this here competi- 
* tion brought out the finest collection of 
prize whiskers ever seen on Lemuel Wil- 
kins’ Island. !t had been fine growin’ 
weather, lots of showers and sunshine, and 
them native-bred tropical varieties took 
to it kindlier than my brand which was 
reared in the temperate zone. 

“When the Royal Surveyor came along 
the line with the official measurin’ rods | 
was all et up with excitement. I didn’t 
have no show to be a King, but there was 
several snug berths that | had an eye on 
and it was going to be a close finish between 
me and the other mejium growths. Halle- 
lujah, | won by an eighth of an inch and 
was made Captain of the Royal Body 
Guard. 

“There was only one sorrow in my year 
and a half at that job. An Italian barber 
was washed ashore from a wrecked liner 
and when we found a razor in his pocket I 
was foolish enough to tell the King, what 
it was for. He ordered the poor castaway 









to be stoned to death with green cocoa- 
nuts, for there was no reasoning with His 
bloodthirsty Majesty. The royal notion 
was that any man that dare lay hand on 
a whisker with felonious intentions was a 
hidjus monster and had ought to be exter- 
minated quicker ’n scat. The barber was 
a heretic, a blasphemer, a menace to law 
and order, and several other things, and 
I couldn’t save him from his fate. 

“| disremember how many years it was 
before there came to pass what is called 
in the history of Lemuel Wilkins’ Island, 
‘The Red Whisker Rebellion.’ There was 
a tradition that some day a man with a red 
beard would come from Heaven or appear 
in some kind of astonishin’ manner and he 
would be the great and exalted King and 
reign forever and ever, amen. I used to set 
under a cocoanut tree and mourn that all 
the brains of the family went to the inside 
of my head and all the red hair to the out- 
side of my boy Hank’s. 

“That didn’t help none, me being a 
bloomin’ brunette by profession, and | 
logged it along on my humble but happy 
course until the man from Maaloo Island 
come sneakin’ ashore with his dam con- 
spiracy. 

“The man from Maaloo Island had me 
sized up as the abiding place of the can- 
kerin’ worm of Ambition with a big A. 
And when me and my crew that was 
divin’ after pearls was blown into Maaloo 
Island harbor by a gale of wind, he re- 
newed his hellish overtures and unfolded 
his plot. Him and a pal of his had dis- 
covered an herb which would make a red 
dye-stuff that was warranted not to fade, 
crock or get rusty in three 
life-times. It was their cop- 
per-fastened secret and they 
had tried it on several sets of 
false whiskers. These appen- 
dages they had hung in the 
scorchin’ sun and left out in 
the rain and towed behind ’em 
at sea for four years. And the 
crimson tint of them whiskers 
hadn’t altered enough to be 
visible to the naked eye. 

“The man from Maaloo 
Island had a brother that 
hadn’t been home since he was 
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waters, the plot was to dye the brother’s 
whiskers, he having the most wonderful 
bunch in all the Injun Ocean. Then 
they was to land him on Lemuel Wil- 
kins’ Island with some kind of flimflam 
and deludin’ ceremonies like he had 
hopped off a passin’ cloud. 

“It looked all right. My poor islanders 
had never seen no dye-stuff of any kind 
and they didn’t know that red whiskers 
growed anywhere except where their gods 
come from. It was as easy as stealing the 
handles from your grandmother’s coffin. 

“| was to help the game along all | 
could, usin’ my pull with the police in 
case of trouble, and this dyed-in-the- 
wool King swore he’d make me his right- 
hand man and executive officer. But | 
didn’t have to lift a finger when his Sacred 
Red Whiskers landed. He was discovered 
at sun-up chumming with the wooden gods 
of the tribe as if he had fell among a bunch 
of long-lost brothers. The Lemuel Wil- 
kins’ Islanders flopped on their knees and 
surrendered, hook, line and sinker, body 
soul and breeches which they didn’t have 
none. The cheap human being of a King 
that was in power was tapped on his royal 
head and the Red Whiskers god took the 
throne without a murmur. Then he 
picked me as the spoiled darling of his 
muster-roll, and nobody dared whimper. 
Oh, but them were brief but beauteous 
years. 

“It was a fifty pound case of plug 
tobacco that ruined Lemuel Wilkins. It 
was cast ashore from some wreck or other, 
and | welcomed it with songs of rejoicing. 
And being grateful to the Red Whiskered 
King | taught him how to chew. He took 
to it like aseaman torum. And we'd pass 
the warm, star-lit evenings clampin’ our 
jaws on chunks of good old ‘ Bristol Navy’ 
and feel our hearts expand with love for 
our fellow men. He wasn’t a neat chewer, 
being strange and uneducated, and he used 
to trickle some when he spit. He had 
hopes of bein’ able to hit a knot-hole at 
ten feet like me, but he was a mere ap- 
prentice, so to speak. 

“We went to bed in the dark on that 
fatal night after an exciting round of target 
practice at the knot-hole and | had no 
chance to warn him. At daylight he 
strode forth to meet the head men and 
petty officials of the tribe for a sacred 


pow-wow. The rays of the rising sun lit 
his Heaven-descended whiskers like a bon- 
fire of tar barrels. 

“There was a wild roar from his fol- 
lowers. I heard the hell-raisin’ racket and 
rushed to the scene. There was a streak 
of brown and another of gray runnin’ half 
way down his beard. | dassent believe 
my eyes. The petty chiefs was crowding 
in around him utterin’ shrill cries. Alas, 
it was too true. The dye-stuff from 
Maaloo Island hadn’t been made proof 
against the continued and corrodin’ effects 
of tobacco juice. It had done its deadly 
devastation over night. The Sacred Whis- 
kers had begun to crock and run. 

“The Head Groom of the Bed Chamber 
was summoned on the jump. His acute 
and expert vision could not be fooled. 
He pronounced the whiskers a harrowing 
imitation that might have been made in 
Germany. Then the chiefs held a formal 
trial. I wasn’t there. I was wildly 
searchin’ for a seagoing canoe when they 
dragged me back from the beach. Five 
hours later the bogus god had been beaten 
to death with war clubs and a bona fide 
human or home-grown set of Whiskers 
was reigning in his stead. He had con- 
fessed all, miserable wretch that he was, 
and | was accused and tried for conspiracy. 

“No, they didn’t kill me, but they done 
me much worse. I was condemned to 
have my whiskers pulled out with pincers, 
every last hair of ’em. Do you fathom 
what that meant? ‘With a face as clean 
as a billiard ball | was no longer fit to be 
with men. I was disrated, cast out, dis- 
honored, fit only to do wimmin’s work. 
And they made me do it. It was that «: 
starve. They put me to work in the laun- 
dry, doing up the royal whisker-covers 
what was put on by the King and his Cabi- 
net at night, same as we use nightcaps. 
There is things worse than death, just as 
the Good Book says that the bite of an 
ungrateful son is more grievous than the 
sting of a serpent.” 

The unfortunate parent let his head sink 
between his shoulders like a mournful old 
bird on its roost, and wiped one beady 
eye with the cuff of his sleeve. 

“Doomed to wander whiskerless over 
the face of the earth was |,” he went on, 
“though | wasn’t allowed to wander to 
any extent. Humiliations was heaped 
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upon me, full 
and_ overflow- 
ing. 

“The King 
used to saunter 
down to the 
laundry and sit 
on a tub carved 
from a solid log 
and laugh in his 
bushy beard till 
the tears ran 
down into it 
and hung there 
like diamonds. 
Years and years 
and ages and 
ages | toiled in 
this disgustin’ 
manner and 
there was no 
balm nor whis- 
ker-restorer in 
Gilead for the 





parent. I told 
him that it had 
occurred to me 
that Lemuel 
Wilkins’ Island 
was waiting for 
his son Hank as 
its lawful and 
predestinated 
sovereign. Nor 
did | feel that 
| ought to stand 
in the way of 
such glittering 
advancement. 
Here was this 
fine fellow, 
Hank Wilkins, 
owner of the 
most superb 
Titian beard in 
the world if | 
knew anything 
about whisker 


wreck of what “The king used to saunter down to the laundry and laugh values. And 


had once been 
the high-step- 
pin’ and proud-spirited Lemuel Wilkins. 

“At last | escaped from them torments. 
It was in a Dutch gun-boat that discovered 
the island and sent a boat in shore to chart 
the reefs. Disguised as a tubful of wash- 
ing I made my way to the beach by night 
and swum off to the Dutchmen. If there 
had been one red-whiskered man aboard 
the vessel, I’d ha’ made a desperate at- 
tempt to lead a rebellion with him and 
upset the ruling dynasty. But there was 
no such luck, and they landed me in Ba- 
tavia without a penny, yes, even poorer 
by the length of my whiskers than when | 
had been washed ashore on Lemuel Wil- 
kins’ Island. On my way home I picked 
up a monkey that had been owned by a deef 
and dumb man in Borneo. He had taught 
the intelligent animal to taik the sign lan- 
guage to him, usin’ its hands and feet with 
surprisin’ fluency. That there double- 
ended monkey, Four-handed Jacob, is the 
only friend I’ve got in the world. I’m 
teachin’ him how to conduct dialogues 
with himself and——” 

| was impolite enough to break into the 
rambling monotone of the shipwrecked 


in his bushy beard.”’ 


in the Indian 
; Ocean was a 
throne that belonged to him by virtue of his 
whiskers. And more than that, | hoped tobe 
able to accompany him to Lemuel Wilkins’ 
Island. If Hank Wilkins had been shown 
the way to a throne by the revelation of his 
shipwrecked parent, then | had been priv- 
ileged to discern a new and wonderful 
opportunity for extending my researches 
among the rare species of the Human 
Whisker. To think of visiting this island 
where whiskers were encouraged and cher- 
ished by custom, tradition and the stimulus 
of ambition fired my soul with unbounded 
ardor. And with Hank Wilkins as ruler 
by grace of his peerless Titian beard, there 
would be no limit to my novel investiga- 
tions. I hastened to console the ship- 
wrecked parent and my voice rang with 
epthusiasm: 

“Never fear, old Lemuel Wilkins. You 
are the sire of the Hair Apparent. . We sail 
for the Indian Ocean on the first steamer 
out of England. And when Hank Wilkins 
has come into his kingdom, you shall be 
made Prime Minister, and you shall 
be allowed to boil the deposed monarch 
to death in a laundry tub.” 


THE SPANISH BANDIT AND THE 
MOTOR CAR 


BY LOUISE CLOSSON HALE 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER HALE 





T was a wilful excursion 
—this motoring over the 
Sierras and along the 
untrammeled ways of 
southern Spain—our 
plan shaping itself more 

= and more positively as 
our friends advised against it. As they 
waxed voluble, we became set, and when, 
at last, as a triumphant finish to a dark 
prophecy, they dangled the prospects of 
bandits alluringly before us, we booked 
our passage. 

Among our acquaintance was one young 
man who developed the habit, unassisted, 
of calling nightly before our departure, and 
offering practical suggestions From One 
Who Knows. He had meandered much in 
Spain, or strictly speaking, his mule had 
meandered, for he employed this means of 
transit to be “near to the people,” and 
during his peregrinations he had been 
attended by two of the civil guard, like a 
man under continual arrest, which course 
he advised us to follow. 

As, in doing so, we would be obliged to 
dispense with our small trunk, which was 
to be strapped to the sloping rear of our 
runabout, and in its place rope-up the 
guardia civil to keep them from slipping 
off, we decided in favor of an occasional 
change of linen. We did not offend him by 
admitting this peculiarity, but conjectured 
as to the possible indignant attitude of 
the Spaniard at large upon discovering 
two of his policemen tied to an American 
car, and the One Who Knew saw the wis- 
dom of this reasoning. “They are a proud 
race,”” he vouchsafed. 

He did much to sweep away the infor- 





mation we had culled from the Astor Li- 
brary as to what dangers we might rea- 
sonably hope to encounter, although he 
admitted the four grades of gentlemen 
engaged in bandolerisimo that we had al- 
ready discovered. First comes the ladron 
en grande, the robber king who lives in 
castles, and sometimes inns, killing his 
guests for their gold, and yet continuing 
in the business without exciting the 
smallest suspicion. His kind is almost 
extinct, although, according to a Spanish 
writer with a caustic pen (probably a dis- 
appointed office seeker), a species of his 
type are still holding positions of public 
trust. Next are the salteadores, small 
bands of men who go into the villages to 
glean news of the travelers, and wait upon 
them on the road; while the third grade is 
the ratero, a man of no social position as 
a brigand, but who with a certain daring 
infests the mountain ways, and whom, with 
luck, we might “meet up” with. Last of 
all is the raterillo, the little rat, who is 
nothing better than a skulking footpad, 
and as good game for an active motor car 
as the chicken who crosses the road. 

“After all,’ said the One Who Knew, at 
the last hour of the last meeting, “‘it is not 
the real brigand whom one is apt to en- 
counter in this day, but the poor starved 
farmer, who, owing to heavy taxes and the 
failure of crops, has been driven to the 
road to take by force from those who 
travel in luxury that which they and their 
children require. And I must say,” he 
concluded, eyeing our gleaming car envi- 
ously and mindful of his plodding mule, 
“| must say I don’t blame them.” 

Our start from Malaga was propitious; 
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The Spanish Bandit 


at least for the bandit, or to specialize, 
from the point of view of the salteadores 
who “‘go into the villages to glean news 
of the travelers.” For hours the street in 
front of our hotel was blocked with a curi- 
ous crowd. Our itinerary was discussed, 
our car and baggage inspected, and our 
tires kicked by the international small boy. 
In the hotel the artist was surrounded 
by eager Malagites who were offering re- 
volvers of all varieties, for it had been 
discovered that el sewor was traveling 
without firearms, and, while no Spaniard 
would admit the necessity of carrying a 
gun, all acknowledged that they did so. 

In the end we departed without one, 
which must have been great news for the 
lurking salteadores, but the weapons prof- 
fered, while attractive for cosy corners, 
were so wobbly about the trigger that a 
premature explosion in the hip pocket 
would be the only certain outcome of the 
purchase; and in this unarmored condi- 
tion, we took to the trail, defenseless save 
for a stock of courteous phrases, two smiles 
glued to two faces, and two beating hearts 
bounding with diplomacy. Now, at the 
end of the journey, we realized how com- 
plete was our equipment for the crossing 
of Spain. 

“Good luck!” cried the American Consul 
from the pavement; buena fortuna! called 
the landlord from his balcony, and buena 
fortuna! shyly echoed the salteadores lifting 
their panamas for all the world like peace- 
able citizens. 

We started late in the afternoon instead 
of early in the morning as we had expected, 
but the American Consul thought us re- 
markable for getting away the same week 
that we had planned—in Spain. We had’ 
not intended to travel by night through 
the mountain country, and we watched the 
lengthening shadows with some apprehen- 
sion, for the hills that rose straight up from 
the sea were so steep that our speed was 
limited, and we soon knew to a certainty 
that we could not make Loja until long 
after sundown. 

Still, when one has realized the inevita- 
bility of loitering along a Spanish road it 
becomes pleasant. It is not the road itself 
that is pleasant. After two minutes we 
found its bed to be as bad as predicted, 
but apart from the view, which is unfail- 
ingly magnificent, there is a chain of small 
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drinking places which do beguile the so- 
journer and give to him an insight into 
Spanish interiors (as well as an opportunity 
for his own) which is denied the tourist 
who goes by train. 

There was nothing bloodthirsty about 
the sefioras of the drinking places nor the 
habitués. They were all intently curious, 
immensely proud, and enormously vain; 
they also were a confusing people. In the 
vernacular, it was difficult to decide just 
“how to take them.” Our hostess would 
overcharge us for a bottle of poor pop, 
but her servant would shake his head 
sullenly at the offer of money for pouring 
water into the radiator. When this hap- 
pened we would expostulate civilly with 
the sewora and shake hands with the ser- 
vant, which caused her to respect us and 
pleased the boy beyond the gift of gold. 
Handshaking was incorporated that day 
along with our other weapons of defense. 

At one of the little huts we asked for 
food, and after an endless delay the land- 
lady appeared with a large, clean towel 
half concealed under her arm. Immedi- 
ately we saw her agony of indecision: 
whether, or no to spread the piece of linen 
as a Gloth upon the table. She had heard 
of these things, and yet if we should laugh! 
For a quarter of an hour she dragged her- 
self about the room cutting the bread and 
bits of salt pork that were to form our 
meal, her eyes fixed warily upon us. The 
loungers, too, were watching anxiously. 
They wished the thing well done, still— 
should we laugh! At last she accidentally 
dropped the towel, when, without com- 
ment, I seized and opened it as though to 
help her in her task, and so together we 
laid the cloth for supper. 

At this same hut a man who sat huddled 
over a torn alphabet while a little girl 
taught him his letters, flushed shame- 
facedly when he feared we had discovered 
him, yet openly refused to be photographed 
with the rest until he had arranged his hair. 
The mule drivers, our .only companions 
along the road, who at first alarmed me 
with their grim faces as they coaxed their 
strings of wheeling beasts past our car, 
were found to be good fellows when we 
met them—one might say—-socially. They 
would not drink with the sevior, but they 
smiled and nodded appreciatively when 
we offered to the children of the house 
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The harbor of Malaga, where our car and ourselves were put ashore. 


gifts of chocolate, and, one and all, they 
loved a joke—when it was not on them. 

They will be a long time talking of the 
foreign lady who drank the mild looking 
aguardiente which she thought must be for 
her, while her husband downed the syrup 
in wonder at the insipidity of the famous 
beverage. They laughed also with the 
strangers when they discovered, nailed to 
the bar, the pieces of bad money that the 
hostess, once less wise, had taken in; and 
they laughed, and must be laughing still, 
when the unsuspicious foreigners accepted 
a handful of loose change which could be 
well nailed down upon their bar—did they 
possess one. 

lt was dusk when we came across the 
first posad2 of any pretension. It stood 
squarely on the read as did the others, but 
it was more commodious and more promis- 
ing for the Jadron en grande than any we 
had yet seen. It was of that fashionable 
class of hostelry such as we have in our 
country that bears no name, but the brig- 
and Boniface was perfect in his style. 
He wore a gray beard and a grand air, 
coming to greet us as we descended from 
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our car, and we were grateful that we had 
found, at last, the best of his kind. He 
had a delightful way of slapping his hands 
together, this robber chief, which would 
immediately bring a servant or two flying 
from around the corner of the house. Even 
his guests obeyed him, for he summoned 
a handsome woman with large pearls in 
her ears who offered to make with her own 
hands a cup of tea. New guests of the 
hotel appeared, and, at the suggestion of 
the brigand, French was spoken. One 
could see he was a man of culture. It was 
all very interesting, and, as we sipped our 
cognac and water and ate many little cakes, 
my eyes were fastened on the large pearls 
in the ears of the lady guest, and I won- 
dered if that very night they would be 
wrenched from her. 

It was the little cakes that saved us 
from eternal shame, for they were very 
good and we were wishful to take some on 
the road with us, but, prefacing the request 
with a word or two of condescending praise 
(just as the artist was about to reach into 
his pocket and demand the bill) the robber 
in response to me, nodded toward the lady 

















The Spanish Bandit 


of the pearls exclaiming proudly: “Ah 
yes, my wife keeps well the house; here in 
our country place | am but the husband 
of the countess.” 

Then in the twilight of the deep portico 
where we were sitting, we discovered the 
coronet upon the plates and glasses, de- 
ciphered the stone coat of arms over the 
door and fitted to its proper place the air 
of simple breeding which only creatures of 
one idea, and that one landlord bandits, 
could associate with any class but the 
Latin aristocracy. Trembling with horror 
at the thought of what we might have done, 
we wrung the hands of the conde and his 
family, who, all unsuspecting the reason for 
our descent upon them (so customary is 
the extending of such hospitality) walked 
up the road that they might wave farewell 
to us. 

The night settled down upon us. The 
moon rose and on we climbed across a 
mountain chain. There was no herbage 
on these mountains, only great twisted 
piles of rock gleaming bone white in the 
moonlight like skeletons of dead tortured 
gods; there were no hamlets, few habita- 
tions, and few wayfarers on the road. At 
one small hut we stopped for water, but in 
answer to our call, there was only the hur- 
ried barring of doors and windows; the 
pedestrians, muffled to their ears in long 
capes, to whom we called a cheery greeting 





The Valley of the Darro, Granada. 


Here, too, we miraculously escaped. 
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(mindful of the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath, or inversely put) flew to the 
roadside at our approach, and those on 
horseback dismounted, rushing their ani- 
mals from off our path. Still we did not 
lose heart, still we watched eagerly for 
salteadores, or, grown more humble, peered 
wistfully behind the rocks for a ratero— 
of no position, socially, to be sure, but still 
a Spanish bandit. 

Since this story has to do with The Road 
—Its Dangers—one cannot dwell upon the 
polite brigandage as practiced in Spanish 
towns, although our stay at Loja and 
Granada gave further proof that the rob- 
ber chief while modernized and minimized 
in his modus operandi still found innkeep- 
ing profitable. 

There is nothing so glorious as Granada 
except the way that leads to Alicante. On 
the morning of our departure, we felt that 
at last the day for happenings had arrived. 
Everything was conducive to the worst. 
Immediately upon leaving Granada we 
were as isolated as though in a dead coun- 
try, except for the muleteers and the oc- 
casional passing of a brace of guardia civil, 
their red facings to their uniforms and 
foolish patent leather hats radiating heat. 
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The waving palms of Elche. 


Two and two they march, patrolling the 
lonely mountain highways, brave fellows, 
of course, but maddening to those in 
search of the thing that they would quell. 

At five we arrived in Guadix, after two 
hours of travel across a vast plateau that 
we had climbed four hours to reach. Now 
that we look back upon the wondrous glory 
of that plain, and on the doings in that 
plain, we feel that it could have been but 
a prolonged siesta full of colorful dreams. 
The plateau was peopled and, at first 
glance, dotted with mansions of red stone 
in Queen Anne style; as we drew nearer, 
we found that they were caves in tiers, 
some single storied ones had white-washed 
doors and chimneys against which the 
family goat rubbed herself comfortably as 
she grazed from off the roof. Semoras 
issued from the caves, neat, well dressed, 
with hair, as usual, beautifully coiffed. 
Children, literally speaking, sprang out of 
the earth, and, as usual, shrieked in terror 
at the sight of our mild selves. It was 
magnificent for highwaymen, but, as usual, 
the road was left to us. 

At Guadix while we waited for late 
luncheon Pepita flew around the table and 
mistaking us for English, worked vigor- 
ously for an extra pourboire. She told us 
of the people’s joy that they had at last an 
English queen. A French queen would 
not have done, Pepita said. An American 
queen, ho, ho! An American queen they 
would despise. Even a Spanish queen 
would not have been acceptable, but ah, a 
British queen! There was luck for them. She 


brought the daily rain! 
She brought the harvest! 
She—Pepita paused, 
eyeing us doubtfully. 
The sefior and sefora of 
course were English? 
Weswallowed hard. We 
“ were adventuresome, but 
4 Guadix was a tiny vil- 
* lage and the plateau 
vast, and we had many 
miles to go that evening. 
4 We were adventuresome, 
but still discretion is the 
—Yes, we assured Pep- 
ita, we were English! 
? God save the Queen! 

‘ And just for that 

~ denying of our birth- 
right, at nightfall something happened. 
Of course we would not have had it other- 
wise. Still twenty miles from Guadix and 
fifteen miles from Baza with the daily rain 
storm that our English princess had 
brought about, drenching us to the skin— 
under the circumstances it was a poor 
place for our tired car to take a rest. We 
argued with the car but it refused to 
answer back with so much as an explosion. 
Night was descending rapidly. So was the 
rain, and at this stage of misery, just as it 
should have been, the raterillo came upon us. 

One may notice | had grown more 
humble in my demands as to the kihd of 
bandit we would meet. Reluctantly I had 
slipped down the various grades, and yet 
when the velvet toreador hat and long- 
barreled gun appeared above the rocks, | 
quite preferred the “‘little rat.” He ap- 
proached in a manner that to a poor 
observer would suggest timidity, but we 
put it down to cunning. However, it was 
not the course of action generally employed, 
and, after an instant of embarrassment, | 
took the initiative. With a certain trem- 
ulous eagerness I extended half of my 
umbrella, prefacing the offer with the en- 
lightening phrase, “It rains.” 

At this the raterillo pulled off his velvet 
hat and edged away from the umbrella 
saying strange things which the artist con- 
strued into an offer of assistance—a trait 
peculiar to his kind—-and, without further 
parley, set the man to work. To do so the 
brigand placed his gun with infinite trust 
into my arms and, glowing in my pride, | 


























paced the road—the bandit’s friend! Their 
concerted efforts, too, were useless, and in 
our wet despair, we flung ourselves upon 
our new found comrade and begged him to 
look after us. In the natural order of things 
this would have pleased a brigand; had he 
possessed the smallest appreciation of the 
position he could have seen what opportu- 
nities were offered him, but our raterillo’s 
eyes bulged with awe at the thought of 
housing us. Still he did not deny our plea. 
He was a poor man, he said simply, but he 
could give us something for our supper, 
and we could sleep at the hut of a neighbor 
a mile further on, who possessed a bed. He 
did not say an extra bed, but bed. 

The obstacle that now confronted us was 
the disposal of our inactive car. We could 
not take it with us, for the bandit’s home 
was back among the rocks, nor would he 
guard it, claiming (artfully) that he must 
sleep at night. On the other hand the 
highway seemed a foolish place to leave a 
vehicle with attractive trimmings in the 
shape of lamps, cushions, and a trunk, and 
we looked sternly at the man for help. 
After some investigation he discovered at 
the foot of the hill a clump of trees and 
suggested that we push the car behind the 
sparse cover and take the chance of robbery. 

Of course the bandit, since it was not his 
car, could take the chance more serenely 
than could we, but I was helped into the 
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The Court House at Lorca—The smallest town contains its bits of rare architecture. 
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driver’s seat to steer the course, while he 
and the artist put their shoulders to the 
wheel. Once it had started the car leaped 
forward and, eluding their grasp, began 
descending with greater speed than their 
legs could carry them. We had not cal- 
culated on this, | was a novice at the 
business; and the artist, paddling through 
the puddles far behind, lifted his voice and 
begged me to set the brake. 

“Which is the brake?” I called back, 
zigzagging my machine along the road like 
a drunken sailor. 

“Good heavens! Any idiot would know 
a brake!” came faintly to me from the run- 
ning artist. 

It was a poor time for a man to show his 
temper, and his far off voice acted as the 
climax of a highly colored scene. Here 
was one of the intrepid ones, careening over 
a dark road in a motor car she did not 
understand, the wind whistling around her 
and the rain dashing in her face, running 
away from her protector, all in the heart 
of the bandit country. For the next few 
seconds, peals of maniac laughter floated 
back to greet the ears of the panting artist 
and the plodding robber, and when the 
car had settled at the bottom of the hill, 
they found her still delirious from mirth. 

The clump of trees was there for the car 
to hide behind, although no one but a 
blind man could pass it by unnoticed, and 
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he would smell it; and to further mark the 
spot a rude cross of wood had been lately 
thrust into the ground. When we asked 
the reason for the blessed emblem the 
raterillo shrugged his shoulders with the 
quien sabe which we hear in plays, and 
before we could question him further, just 
as we started toward our resting place, suit 
case in hand, the bells of the diligence to 
Baza jangled within hearing. The artist 
climbed up with the whip; I shared the 
gloom inside with four young priests; the 
little rat, as might be expected in this 
topsy-turvy land, disdained cur offering of 
coin but shook our hands with vigor, and 
on we lurched to Baza. 

It was after we had eaten supper at the 
fonda that the spokesman of the village 
club asked what assistance the citizens of 
Baza could offer us. The village club, we 
took it, was the room where we were sup- 
ping, for the villagers dropped in one by 
one during our meal; liquors were brought 
in by the traveling barkeeper, who, tray in 
hand, carries his stock from door to door; 
but beyond a silent toast to us as they 
drank, we were not disturbed until the fonda 
boots had laid the toothpicks at our places. 

The questions were first put to the 
spokesman by the landlord, a man strangely 
fat for Spain, but they came to us in 
French, and our replies were again trans- 
lated into Spanish. The artist asked con- 
tinually for advice, which pleased the 
village club if it did not clarify our plans. 
However, by midnight, we had all agreed 
that a mule, a strong one, harnessed to a 
cart, a light one, should convey the senor 
and the hotel boots, with the driver, to 
the scene of our collapse; and we had also, 
with some opposition | must admit, decided 
that one dollar instead of ten would be a wage 
suitable for such a mule and such a cart. 

It was at noon of the next day as I sat in 
the seora’s kitchen gloomily admiring her 
fine copper, and wondering, if the motor 
could not be repaired, how long a mule, a 
strong one, would take to haul it and the 
cart, a light one, to the town, when the 
joyful whirring of a faithful engine played 
sweet strains up the street. 

“Automobile!” I exclaimed to the land- 
lady, as arm in arm we hurried to the 
balcony. 

“Votla le moteur !”’ called the spokesman 
from the club. 


“ Automovile!”’ yelled the village street, 
following up the car as it stopped before 
the fonda. 

The bandit sat in my place, gun over 
shoulder. At his feet was the hotel boots, 
and, beaming from the driver's seat was 
the artist, explaining to the crowd that the 
difficulty had been caused by the fording 
of deep rivers. In the midst of all this 
joy | bethought me of the mule, but the 
Spanish word escaped me, and making big 
ears with my flapping hands, | called down 
to them: ‘‘Where is the ong-ee! ong-ee!”’ 
The village street with a concerted gesture, 
waved up the road, and with one voice sup- 
plied the word: ‘Mula, senora, mula!” 

Late in the afternoon the raterillo came 
to say good-bye, and burst into our rooms. 
The fact that the sefora was taking a 
siesta and that the sefor had but lately 
laved himself, carried no weight with him. 
In provincial Spain they do not knock on 
doors. We shook hands sorrowfully. He 
was parting with the biggest happening 
life had granted him. We were bidding 
a long farewell to our only Spanish ban- 
dit. Once more the artist pressed a piece 
of money on him, “for the children,” but he 
refused it smilingly, and clumping down 
the stairs, started on his long tramp home. 

We were of one kind that night in the 
village club. The traveling bartender did 
a thriving business, and the air was blue 
with friendly smoke. It was then we*asked 
the meaning of the rude cross which had 
marked the place where our car lay. It 
was then we learned that ten days before 
a wayfarer had been shot and killed upon 
that very spot—on a dark night while the 
rain fell. “Bandits? Ah, no, sefora, in 
Spain never! Probably for love!” 

“But,” we persisted, “we left our motor 
car upon the road. It was untouched. 
We have traveled without firearms and 
with money on us. We had no maps to 
guide us and little knowledge of the way. 
Are there no men bad enough to turn 
bandit even for a night?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence as the 
spokesman turned into Spanish our lament. 
Some laughed, others shrugged their shoul- 
ders, but a tall, bronzed muleteer, smoking 
upon the balcony, flicked the ashes from 
his cigarro and sonorously murmured: 

“La Muerte, que mata, no se puede 
matar.”’ 

















Wending our way through Baza, whose streets remind us of country roads at home. 




















The Spanish Bandit 


Catching the sentence, which was mean- 
ingless to us, we repeated it in interroga- 
tion, but the spokesman as though the 
driver had overstepped the bounds of 
courtesy, led us on to other subjects. For 
the night we forgot it, but with the first 
whirr of the engine the next day, it came 
back to us, beating itself out rhythmically 
as we journeyed toward the coast. 

Within a few miles of Murcia, “a city 
with a bath tub,” as it had been described 
in Baza, we met a little girl in Sabbath 
best leading a small donkey. Fascinated, 


they stood motionless at our approach, but 
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clumsily in unwieldy shoes, | panting but 
persistent with the peseta clutched in my 
hand. Suddenly they dropped beyond the 
horizon and were lost to view. We never 
found a trace of them afterward, and, a 
half hour later, the artist, scouting care- 
fully along, picked me up, lamenting that 
our kindly intentioned selves could cause 
so much distress. 

“La Muerte, que mata, no se puede 
matar !’’ | muttered half unconsciously, as 
| took my place once more. 

‘“‘La Muerte, que mata, no se puede 
matar !”’ repeated the artist. 

“La Muerte, que mata, no se puede 
matar!’’ sang the engine. 

“At Murcia,” | told the artist, “we'll 
unstrap our trunk and find the diction- 
ary. 

“We'll unstrap it now!” declared the 
exasperated artist, turning off the current. 
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The Cathedral of Murcia, facing the Plaza de Palacio. 


as we were about to slowly pass them, the 
donkey jerked the rope from the chila’s 
hand and started back over the course. 
“Santa Maria!” cried the little girl, in- 
voking her protectress, and “Roberta!”’ 
she pleaded to her beast. But Roberta 
was fleet of hoof. The car was stopped, 
and, digging hastily for a propitiatory coin, 
| started in pursuit. As I would reach the 
top of one low hill, Roberta and her ex- 
ploiting mistress would be seen disappear- 
ing over the crest of another. On raced 
we three, Indian fashion, Roberta kicking 
up her heels joyfully, the child running 


Again | descended, and in the foothills 
of the Sierras, we undid our baggage, dis- 
tributed our effects upon the roadway, and 
brought forth the book of knowledge. 
After ten minutes, we climbed into the car 
again, silent, reflective, the motor beating 
out the wisdom of the muleteer : 

“Death the destroyer, cannot be itself 
destroyed.” 

And in this fashion we rushed on to 
civilization, well content that the old Ter- 
rors of the Road should become pleasur- 
able fiction since the new Terrors of the 
Road have become pleasurable facts. 
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MOTORING TO THE JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 


BY WILLIAM N. PARKER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY N, 


ERHAPS no one but a 
“| motorist thoroughly un- 
derstands the abyssmal 
difference between con- 
sulting a train schedule 
and examining a road 
map, though on the face 
of it the batter i is the more complex. The 
fine simplicity of the former is at best a 
tainted thing in which intellect and free 
will have no place and slavish dependence 
becomes a necessity and almost a virtue. 
Just so many hours to travel, with no de- 
lightful deviations five minutes here and 
there “allowed’”—save the mark—for 
changing trains or making connections. 
But the map with its glorious intricacies 
fills one with a sense of freedom; true it 
may be the freedom of the lost sheep, 
but we felt that Norfolk would rejoice 
over us more than over the ninety-nine 
who had never strayed from the sanctity 
of their parlor-car. 

In this cheerful frame of mind and 
accompanied by a forty horse power ma- 
chine; well stored with tools and supplies, 
we left the Battery by the Staten Island 
ferry en route for Philadelphia, the first 
night’s objective. We had provisionally 
decided on the new direct route to Cape 
Charles as out of the beaten track and 
considerably shorter than by the main 
roads, the distance being only a little over 
three hundred miles from New York to 
that point. The ninety-two miles to Phil- 





adelphia is of course well-known ground. 

As the skyscrapers of Manhattan faded 
into the summer haze across the Bay we 
discussed the merits of the rival routes 
through Staten Island and decided on the 
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southern road from St. George via New 
Dorp to the Tottenville ferry, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. The road winds 
pleasantly through numerous small vil- 
lages, the undulating surface is good and 
with the exception of several grade railroad 
crossings there is nothing to fear from 
traffic. A half-hourly ferry service oper- 
ates between Tottenville and Perth Am- 
boy and we made the six mile run from 
there to Metuchen over New Brunswick 
Avenue with fine paving all the way. An- 
other five miles brings one to New Bruns- 
wick itself and the rest of the run to 
Trenton, about thirty-two miles, is over 
one of the finest roads in New Jersey, which 
means that it is very good indeed. On this 
Cranbury Turnpike we managed to infringe 
the speed laws without exciting comment, 
propitiating the fates meanwhile by calling 
down blessings on the shade of old Scotch 
Macadam, whose good works have truly 
followed him and who, it is to be hoped, 
is in blissful ignorance of the state of our 
New York streets to-day. This route is 
about four miles longer than that via 
Princeton, but the latter road is far from 
good in parts. This was confessed even by 
our Princetonian on board, who is at all 
times a motorist first and a ’Varsity man 
afterward, and treats his tires “as though 
he loved them,’”’ to misuse the words of 
Isaak Walton. True sign-manual of your 
real motorist. 

It may be news to the provincial New 
Yorker to hear that hunger can be ap- 
peased, nay, satisfied, at Trenton, but such 
is the case; there are a couple of excellent 
hotels and a garage where we took on a 
supply of gasoline and got an expert opin- 

















On the road to Wilmington—in happy ignorance of other 
roads to come. 


ion on the choice of routes to the Quaker 
City. “Keep to the Jersey side of the 
Delaware,” said the expert; “Go via the 
Bristol Turnpike on the Pennsylvania 
side,” said the map. The latter looked 
much shorter certainly, but the blessed 
word macadam turned the scale in favor of 
the former. The expert declared that the 
Bristol Pike was sandy and rough in parts; 
he was born in Hoboken, he said, and he 
knew. After this Washington himself 
could not have induced us to cross the 
Delaware, at this particular point at least, 
and we set out for Philadelphia by Bur- 
lington and finally through Camden, taking 
the Market Street ferry over the river and 
so completing our first day’s run. 

The wheel at times had been relin- 
quished to our amateur; like all amateurs 
he took it with avidity, and equally like all 
amateurs he had a somewhat checkered 
career. We watched him crank the motor 
with mixed feelings; he touched the car- 
buretor needle and flooded the chamber 
in a highly professional manner—the re- 
sult came promptly but not quite in the 
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way he expected, for the ignition had been 
left somewhat far advanced and when the 
inevitable back-fire did take place he re- 
ceived a staggering shock which dampened 
his enthusiasm for several seconds. Once 
fairly started things went well as long as 
the clutch was engaged, but only then; at 
every re-engagement there was a bang 
which literally drove the tires into the road 
surface. Some little time was, lost in ex- 
plaining to him that clutches, even of the 
metal-disc variety, are constructed to slip 
as well as hold, and that spur gears are the 
work of mortal hands and therefore liable 
to extinction unless the left foot is pressed 
well down before handling the change- 
speed lever. Traces of his driving educa- 
tion were also noticeable in his free use of 
the accelerator pedal, which with amazing 
perversity he always advanced before put- 
ting in the clutch, “so that the engine would 
take up the load,” he said. ‘‘That’s all 
right for ten horse power,” we informed 
him, “but you've forty under you now”; 
he smiled and understood. 

Our first real contretemps arose shortly 
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after leaving Trenton, when two of the 
cylinders began to miss. ‘Are you mon- 
keying with the clutch?” said a warning 
voice. “I am not,” said the poor ama- 
teur, “tis the engine.’ The motion be- 
came more and more irregular and we 
finally stopped to locate the trouble. 
Guessing the real cause from the first we 
nevertheless, with the motorist’s usual 
fatuity, went through a general process 
of diagnosis, assisted by the amateur who 
performed his original stunt with the car- 
buretor without effect; we tried the coil— 
the vibrators were certainly all right, so 
were the wires and terminal connections, 
then the commutator came in for more than 
a passing notice—nothing wrong there. 
Finally, having begun at the wrong end of 
the alphabet we worked our way back 
to the A B C of the. question and traced 
the trouble to the plugs, two of which had 
become so sooted up that no spark passed 
the points. ‘Too much oil” was the im- 
mediate verdict. It was then that the 
amateur confessed he had felt it his duty to 
give a couple of left turns to the oil-feeds 





while we were lunching and had hoped for 
better results. Then it was conveyed to 
him that lubricating oil, though an excel- 
lent thing in moderation, carbonized if 
fed to excess, sooting up the combustion 
chamber and plugs and destroying the 
insulation of the latter. 

Meanwhile we received five distinct and 
separate lessons on the amenities of the 
road from as many motorists, who, when 
they saw us apparently holding a_ post- 
mortem, slowed up and proffered their 
help in resuscitating the corpse. This 
brotherly offering of first aid to the in- 
jured is still sufficiently novel to excite 
comment, but the day is evidently at hand 
when all good motorists will also become 
good Samaritans. It is only the boor who 
passes by on the other side when he sees 
others in trouble. The morals of motor- 
ing will some day demand a volume to 
themselves in the library of our social 
ethics, 

Leaving Philadelphia next morning we 
started for the South, with Wilmington, 
Delaware, as our first stop, some twenty- 
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Near Harrington, Delaware—where real ruts are to be found. 
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eight miles distant. The road as far as 
Chester via the Darby Pike is finely mac- 
adamized and though the surrounding 
country is flat the scenery is far from 
monotonous; broad cultivated acres and 
tree-sheltered farms spreading contentedly 
away into the riddle distance, with 
stretches of river coming into view every 
now and then. The route here skirts the 
Delaware for some miles to Chester, where 
it leads into the broad Wilmington pike 
By all accounts this was to be our last 
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question. We had brought only two spare 
inners with us and the worst of the journey 
was yet to come. Grudgingly we fished 
one out from its dust-proof receptacle, as 
men who are drawing a check against half 
their earthly possessions and do not know 
how soon the other half may have to go 
too. The precious tube was soon pushed 
inside the cover with an all too liberal 
allowance of French chalk administered by 
the irrepressible amateur. It was shaken 
out in time, however, the tube partially 














A Maryland lumber wagon—part of the team is not easily frightened. 


stretch of good road and we determined to 
make the most of it. But man merely pro- 
poses, the car is the real arbiter. Down 
went a tire on the off driving-wheel and we 
were in for arepair. Off came the cover, a 
stiff brand-new cover it was too—but the 
inner tube lay revealed at last and we set 
to work to find the puncture. We blew 
the tube up, filled it with water even, in 
our effort to find where the trouble lay 
and finally discovered it lurking close to 
the-valve where a patch was out of the 
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inflated and in a few moments the beaded 
edge was safe within the rim, the tire blown 
up, the wing-boits tightened and we were 
ready for the road again. 

What is there in a puncture that exhil- 
arates your true motorist? Nobody but a 
motorist can explain the paradox and he 
will not tell; perhaps one is grateful that 
worse has not happened—a broken ball- 
bearing or a cracked cylinder for instance. 
However that may be we started off in 
the highest spirits and made record time 
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into the little town of Belleview, thence 
across the Brandywine Creek bridge 
to Wilmington, without further mishap, 
though we did have a narrow escape in the 
town itself where the pavements had just 
been watered and we side-slipped heavily 
on a down grade corner. The expert at 
the wheel, however. managed to ‘keep 
her head in the wind,” by maneuvering 
the wheel dextrously with one hand while 
he threw out the clutch and touched on 
the hand-brake just sufficiently to check 
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of historic Delaware where close by the 
present Wilmington, Peter Minuit, the 
Swede, first settled and built and held 
Fort Christina until Peter Stuyvesant 
came over from the Battery (New York) 
about 1671 and turned it into a Dutch 
colony. 

Steering south from Wilmington the 
country spreads out to the horizon flat on 
every hand, dotted here and there with 
cultivated farms, picturesque, and far 
from monotonous, with every now and 














Near Eden, Maryland—where soft sand is cheap and plentiful. 


the differential action. Not even a lamp 
was touched and a few minutes later we 
were seated at lunch discussing our itin- 
erary which was now for the first time to 
diverge from the beaten track and take us 
direct to Cape Charles by comparatively 
unfrequented ways. 

We finally settled on Dover, as our 
stopping place for the night, a total run of 
about seventy-five miles from Philadel- 
phia; an easy schedule, but time was un- 
important and we wanted to see something 
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again a tree-bordered canal threading its 
way sleepily through low-lying lands. 
Umbrageous little villages crop up by the 
roadside with their inevitable “general 
store,” and signs of rural industry are 
everywhere apparent. The fields are cul- 
tivated right up to the road which me- 
anders through meadows without fencing in 
many parts. The roads themselves are 
mostly bad, the surface heavy with loose 
sand and worn into deep ruts by the 
farmers’ wagons which follow their chan- 
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nels faithfully for miles. To steer clear of 
these ruts, straggling along as they did in 
irregular lines, was a task far from easy and 
one always successfully accomplished with 
a resulting heavy strain on the distance- 
rod and knuckles. Moreover, we had for- 
gotten to cover the steering joints with 
leather and the grit ground into the open 
joints to such an extent that by the time 
we reached Cape Charles the wheel had a 
“backlash” that five thousand miles of 
ordinary road would not have given it. 
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Under these conditions we naturally 
made no attempts on road-records and 
reached Dover late in the afternoon, with 
dust covered car and a pinch of sand in the 
carburetor, as we half suspected, for we 
had been firing rather irregularly, but the 
dead level of the roads enabled us to pull 
through on a mixture which was far from 
perfect. 

Dover will never be found written on our 
hearts. After a short delay employed in 
cleaning the carburetor and fitting it with 
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Nearing Cape Charles—a breath of the pines in old Virginia. 


Evidently cars as yet are few and far 
between in this part of the country, for the 
honk of our horn brought folks to their 
doors and horses and mules resented our 
approach by backing away and perform- 
ing other antics discreditable to their sa- 
gacity. We often stopped in deference to 


their feelings while the driver made a de- 
tour into the fields to avoid us or stood at 
their heads while, with a maximum of cau- 
tion and a minimum of gasoline, we slowly 
passed. 
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a rough and ready dust shield, we started 
for Seaford about forty miles further on, 
and made first acquaintance with the per- 
fectly even and almost dustless surface 
of the shell road. Its construction is 
simple—oyster shells and plenty of them, 
spread evenly over the road. Time and 
traffic do the rest. Passing over the 
border into Maryland the scenery became 
more diversified and we now began to run 
through fine stretches of pine timber, which 
was welcome after the monotony of plow- 




















ing through the flats under a pitiless sun. 
Here we initiated the amateur into the 
mysteries of “coasting,” with clutch out 
and the engine running free, and also 
showed him how to save his brakes on a 
down grade by cutting off spark and gas 
and running against the cylinder vacuum, 
leaving the clutch in engagement; a prac- 
tice which seemed to afford him intense 
gratification. 

The quaint and colonial little town of 
Princess Anne was our next stopping place 
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you can—vary the throttle instead of the 
speed-lever. 

A ten horse power car takes more hand- 
ling than a Vanderbilt racer; it’s like a 
small income and wants ekeing out. 

Be very sure to push your clutch well 
out when changing from a low to a higher 
gear—the reason is obvious. 

In changing back it is not so necessary 
for reasons equally obvious — think it 
over. 

If you can run “free” over a rough bit 











A shell road in the making—it pays to wait for the finished product. 


and a delightful one it proved. We 
ambled happily about the decorous streets 
and what we heard of our route convinced 
us we could go farther and fare worse, so 
we decided to spend the night here, and, 
having dined, occupied the evening in 
drawing up and presenting to the amateur a 
list of driving instructions: 

Don’t drive on too rich a mixture, the 
hotter the day the more air your motor 
needs. 

Keep in your top speed notch as long as 
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or a patch of new metal, do so—tires are 
expensive. 

Don’t put your reverse in till your car 
has come to an absolute stop, even steel has 
an ascertained breaking-point; it may be 
too low to meet the occasion. 

Don’t run on half-inflated tires or you 
may have to run on a deflated one before 
you get home. 

Don’t let your tires stand unprotected 
in the sun—Solar heat does not improve 
vulcanized rubber. 




















A peaceful invasion of old Fortress Monroe. 


The rule of the road is the same as the 
rule of the sea—the slower and weaker has 
the right of way. 

Don’t lean desperately over your wheel 
—the policeman will add ten miles an hour 
to your speed. 

The fact that you have a couple of brakes 
fitted to your car does not in itself annihil- 
ate the laws of Momentum—* Festina 
lente’? is an excellent motorist’s motto, 
though it is antique. 

Don’t break speed laws; respect the 
local restrictions you encounter; slow 
down at all cross roads; come to a stop at 
all unguarded railroad crossings. 

Lubrication is the second law of Nature. 
You are not likely to forget the first. 

Man sometimes forgets but Machinery never 
forgives. Don’t outrage it. 

Some fifteen miles south of Princess 
Anne, over indifferent and very crooked 
roads we crossed into Virginia which neces- 
sitated our hanging out a new license num- 
ber. We passed a number of small villages 
on our way, most of them monotonously 
alike and merely interesting as milestones 
to show that the end of our journey was 
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approaching. The country again grew low- 
lying and flat and the roads varied greatly, 
sometimes heavy and sandy and occa- 
sionally showing a mile or two of excellent 
surface. Luckily from time to time we 
came upon stretches of shell road which 
improved our average speed and our 
spirits at the same time. 

We finished the ninety mile run between 
Princess Anne and the Cape, with an hour’s 
stop-over for lunch at the little town of 
Bellehaven, arriving in time to catch the 
afternoon boat for Norfolk. The car was 
stowed on board and we disembarked at 
Old Point Comfort, which we finally de- 
cided to make our headquarters. 

This is beyond question the best spot 
from which to visit the Exposition; Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth and all spots on Hamp- 
ton Roads being readily accessible by 
ferry. Fortress Monroe lies close by and 
the great shipbuilding yards at Newport 
News are but a few miles to the west along 
the coast. As to the Peninsula itself 
there is Jamestown to see, Yorktown— 
the scene of Cornwallis’ surrender, the 
charming old Colonial town of Williams- 
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Jamestown at last—the Pennsylvania Building at the Exposition. 


burg and a hundred spots famous in Revo- 
lutionary times and in the later days of 
the Civil War. With Old Point Comfort 
as a base these are all easily reached, most 
of them in a short day’s run. 

Our amateur left us here, called back 
“to Wall Street and worry,” as he ex- 
pressed it. His last words had reference 
to speed-levers and clutches—“ I’ve got it 
bad,” he said. 
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Heigho for the shock of space 

And the thrust of the wind in my face, 
And the hot and earthy smell 

That my heart remembers well! 

How the javelins of rain 

Hiss on the ringing plain, 

And the furious Dawn comes up 

O’er the bowl of the Devil’s Cup! 
So—riding with level mind, 

I have cast the world behind, 

While under my horse’s feet 
The red miles roar and fleet. 
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We laughed and bade him a cheery 
“Good-bye.” 

That was a week ago. Yesterday he 
was arrested, pleaded guilty and was fined 
ten dollars for exceeding the speed limit in 
Fifth Avenue. He sent us the wire himself. 

“He'll win the Vanderbilt Cup yet,” 
said the expert. 

“He will,” said I, “Let us drink his 
health.” 


RIDE 
HARRIS 


So—for a day divine 
1 shall drink the winds like wine, 

And taste the unslaked mirth 

Of the first days of the earth! 

Then when the night returns, 

Through a west that smokes and burns, 
And the moon’s red pageant fills 

The shaggy and couchant hills, 

I shall come to the End of Lands 
Where the last trail dies in the sands; 
I shall baffle and lose the Past 

In the solitudes—at last! 
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PLAY ON 


BY EDGAR 





| FEW years ago a private 
telephone line was put 
along the highway that 
ran past our country 
home which stood at 
the crossing of two 
roads. Just on the cor- 
ner near the house one of the poles was 
planted. From this lines of wire stretched 
away in four directions. 

One spring a gray woodpecker alighted on 
the top of this poie and with the instinct of 
his nature began to rap his tattoo. There 
seemed to be something about the sound 
that pleased him; and there he sat by the 
half hour, drumming away. About twice 
a minute he would strike up his tune and 
whack away lustily. We could not help 
hearing him and went out to see and to 
listen. 

The moment he saw that we were watch- 
ing him, away the shy fellow went. He 
did not go far, however, before he alighted 
on another pole and went to pounding 
again. From one pole to another he went 
until he had tried almost every one within 
sight of the house; but none seemed to 
give the good results he was seeking, and it 
was not long before he came back, peeking 
carefully about to see if any inquiring eyes 
were upon him. Settling down at his old 





post near the top of the pole on the corner 
he drummed as heartily as before, a 
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now and then to listen with every possible 
sign of enjoyment. 

We wondered what there was about that 
particular pole that had such charms to our 
feathered friend, for he came back, not sim- 
ply that one day, but day after day and week 
after week all through the season and the 
next year as well, and so on through all the 
years since. And it took some little investi- 
gation on our part to discover the secret. 
When the men had cut and trimmed that 
pole, they had made a long sliver of wood, 
split down from the top. This had been 
there when the pole was raised and was 
there yet. Quite by accident, no doubt, 
the bird had discovered that when he sat 
on that sliver and drummed it acted as 
a sort of sounding board to the harp 
which the wires running out in every 
direction formed, and made his tune last 
the longer and sound so much sweeter to 
his ear. 

That the woodpecker loves the music of 
his thrumming, no one who knows the bird 
can doubt; and | am sure that this par- 
ticular little fellow had a really artistic ear. 
After a time he got so that he was not 
disturbed if we went to thé door and 
watched him as he performed his matutinal 
marches and rounds and hot-footed jigs. 
We should be sorry to miss him now and we 
do all we can to encourage our little friend 
to come again. 
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THE ROBBERS’ CAVE—they could teach their 
grandmother to suck eggs. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE YOKE 


RECALL. little of the 
| journey from our Secret 
| Valley toward the settle- 
ments, save that after a 
, day or two we swung out 
from the foothills into a 
short grass country, and 
so finally struck the steady upward sweep 
of the valley along which lay the great 
transcontinental trail. I do not know 
whether we traveled two days, or three, or 
four, and so dulled was | by these late bitter 
experiences that I was indifferent when 
finally we drove down across a dusty plain, 
and so presently came to the old frontier 
fort of Laramie. 

I was still guarded as a prisoner. I was 
approached by none and had conversation 
with none. When | ate, it was at no 
gentleman’s table, but in the barracks. | 
knew I deserved nothing, but | resented 
judgment, sentence and punishment, thus 
executed in one. 

Evening gun had sounded, and the flag 
of the frontier had been furled on my sec- 
ond day at Laramie, when finally Colonel 
Meriwether sent for me to come to his 
office quarters. He got swiftly enough to 
the matters on his mind. 

“Mr. Cowles,” said he, “it is time now 
that you and | had a talk. | cannot try 
you by court martial, for you are a civilian. 
In short, all | can say to you is to go, with 
the hope that you and | may never meet 
again.” 

I looked at him silently, hating not him 
personally as much as | hated all the 
world. But presently | asked him: “Have 
you no word for me from her?” 

“Miss Meriwether has no word for you,” 
he answered sternly, ‘nor ever will have. 
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You are no longer necessary in her plans 
or ours. 

“Ah, then,” said | bitterly, “you have 
changed your mind mightily in regard to 
myself!” 

He set his lips together in his hard 
fashion. “Yes,” said he, “Il have changed 
my mind absolutely. I have just come 
from a very trying interview.” 

“Then she has sent for me?” 

“She will never send for you, I have 
said. I have to tell you that there is no 
longer the ghost of a chance for you even 
as a last resort. It is my duty to inform 
you, sir, that a proper suitor long ago ap- 
plied for her hand; that he has renewed 
his suit, and that now my daughter has 
accepted him, with my full approval.” 

For a time | sat staring stupidly at him. 
“You need speak nothing but the truth 
with me,” | said at last, “and | tell you, 
Colonel Meriwether, I have never given 
bonds to be gentle when abused.” 

“It’s no use showing your teeth here. 
You frighten no one. By God! sir, I have 
the honor to announce to you the engage- 
ment of Miss Meriwether to Lieutenant 
Lawrence Belknap of the Ninth Dragoons! 
You feel your honor too deeply touched? 
Perhaps at a later time Lieutenant Belknap 
will do himself the disgrace of accommodat- 
ing you.” 

All these things seemed to dull and 
stupify me rather than excite me. | could 
not understand. 

“Tf 1 killed him,” said I finally, “how 
would it better her case? I have no 
quarrel with him, nor he any with me. 
Moreover, | must go back to Virginia. My 
mother needs me there most sadly.” 

“Yes, and Miss Grace Sheraton needs 
you there most sadly, as well,” he retorted. 
“Go back, then, and mend your promises, 
and do some of those duties which you now 
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‘* With eyes that flickered and glittered as I have never seen them, 
she approached the girl who stood there shrinking.”’ 
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begin to remember. You have proved 
yourself amanof nohonor. | now stigma- 
tize you a coward.” 

“You speak freely to your prisoner, 
Colonel Meriwether,” | said slowly at 
length. “There is time yet for many 
risks—chances for many things. But now 
| think you owe it to me to tell me how this 
matter was arranged. | brought your 
daughter back to you. | claim justice of 
an Army officer.” 

“Very well, then, Mr. Belknap asked me 
for my permission to try his chance before 
I came West to Laramie. He came in here 
half crazed at my daughter’s disappear- 
ance. He has been out with parties all the 
summer, searching for you both, and has 
not been back now at Laramie more than 
ten days. 

“Oh, we all knew why you did not come 
back to the settlements,” he resumed, 
striding up and down the room. ‘When 
we came in he guessed it all straight 
enough. He knew that all the world 
would talk. | needed no more than look 
at him, before he asked the right to silence 
all that talk forever. He’s one of my 
boys. And he’s a gentleman.” 

“And she agreed? Ellen Meriwether 
accepted him on such terms?” 

“It is arranged,” said he, not answering 
me directly, ‘“‘and it removes at once all 
necessity for any other arrangement. As 
for you, you disappear. It will be an- 
nounced all through the Army that Miss 
Meriwether and Lieutenant Belknap were 
married at Leavenworth before they 
started West, and that it was they, and not 
you and my daughter, who were lost.” 

“And Belknap was content to do this?” 
I mused. “He would do this after Ellen 
told him that she loved me——”’ 

“Stop!” thundered Colonel Meriwether. 
“| have told you all that is necessary. 
In case my daughter asked it, he would 
leave her at once, until she asked him to 
return. There is abundant opportunity 
for swift changes in the Army. What 
seems to you absurd will work out in per- 
fectly practical fashion.” 

“Yes,” said I, “in fashion perfectly 
practical for the ruin of her life. You may 
leave mine out of the question.” 


“| do, sir,” was his icy reply. ‘You 


have already chosen to break her heart. 
I have chosen at least to mend her name.” 
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“Yes,” | said dully. “There is no pun- 
ishment on earth great enough to give 
me—except this, that | can have no word 
from her.” 

“No, you are to go at once. | put it 
beyond you to understand Belknap’s con- 
duct in this matter.” 

“He is a gentleman,” | said, ‘“‘and fit to 
love her. | think none of us is to blame 
for that. I think we all love Ellen, your 
daughter.” 

Hechoked up. ‘“‘She’s my girl,” he said. 
“She’s all I’ve got. Yes, everybody loves 
her—all my boys in the Army love her— 
there isn’t one of them that wouldn’t be 
proud to marry her on any terms she would 
lay down. And there isn’t a man in the 
Army, married or single, that wouldn’t 
challenge you, and kill you, if you breathed 
a word of what has gone on between you 
and her.” 

I looked at him and made no motion. It 
seemed to me so unspeakably sad, so in- 
credible, that he should so under estimate 
his own daughter’s worth. As to her esti- 
mate of me, and the punishment it carried, 
| could not in my heart deny their justice. 
Suddenly I was old. Suddenly the world 
was old and gray and outworn for me.”’ 

“Now, finally,” resumed Colonel Meri- 
wether, after a time, ceasing his walking un 
and down, “I must close up what remains 
between you and me. My daughter said 
to me that you wanted to see me orf some 
business matter. Of course you had some 
reason for coming out here.” 

“That was my only reason for coming,” 
] rejoined. 

“Well, well, if you have any favor to ask 
of me, out with it, and let us end it all at 
one sitting.” 

“Sir,” said I, ‘I would see you damned 
in hell before | would ask a crust or a cup 
of water of you, though | were starving 
and burning. 1| have heard enough.” 

“Orderly!” he called out, “show this 
man to the gate.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
CHANGED FORTUNES 


It was at last borne in upon me that I 
must leave without any word from Ellen. 
I cannot express what this meant for me. 
For weeks now, for months, indeed, we 














two had been together each hour of the day. 
I had come to expect her greeting in the 
morning, to turn to her a thousand times 
in the day with some query or answer. | 
had made no plan from which she was 
absent. Now, in a twinkling, all that had 
been subverted. I was robbed of her ex- 
quisite dependence upon me. I was to 
miss now her fineness, her weakness and 
trustfulness, which had been a continual 
delight. Her voice was gone from my 
listening ears. Always I waited to hear 
her footstep, but it came no longer, 
rustling in thé grasses. It seemed to me 
that by some hard accident of fate | had 
been deprived of all my senses, for not one 
was left which did not crave and cry aloud 
for her. 

It was thus, dulled, bereft, that I, having 
lived, now dead, turned away, and began 
my journey back to the life | had known 
before I met her, back to a world in 
which I no longer had or cared to have a 
place. 

As I passed east by the Denver stage, | 
met hurrying throngs always coming west- 
ward, a migratory population, now even 
denser than it had been the preceding 
spring. It was as Colonel Meriwether said: 
the wagons almost touched from the Platte 
to the Rockies. They came on, a vast, 
continuous stream of hope, confidence and 
youth. I, who stemmed that current, was 
unlike it in all ways. 

One thing only quickened my laggard 
heart, and that was the all-prevalent talk 
of war. The debates of Lincoln and 
Douglas, the consequences of Lincoln’s 
possible election, the growing dissensions 
in the Army over Buchanan’s practically 
overt acts of war—these made the sole 
topics of conversation. At times, | say, 
these things caused my blood to stir once 
more, not all in patriotism. 

At last, after weeks of dreary travel 
across a disturbed country, I finally 
reached the angry hive of political dissen- 
sion at Washington. Here | was near 
home, but did not tarry, and passed thence 
by stage to Leesburg, in Virginia, and so 
finally came back into our little valley and 
the quiet town of Wallingford. 

I got me a horse at Wallingford barns, 
and rode out to Cowles Farms. At the 
gate | halted: and looked in over the wide 
lawns. It seemed to me I noted a change 
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in them as in myself. The grass was un- 
kempt, the flower beds showed little care. 
The very seats upon the distant gallery 
seemed unfamiliar, as though arranged by 
some careless hand. | opened the gate for 
myself, rode up to the old stoop and dis- 
mounted, for the first time in my life there 
without a negro boy to take my horse. | 
walked slowly up the steps to the great 
front door of the old house. No servant 
came to meet me. I, grandson of the man 
who built that house, my father’s home and 
mine, lifted the brazen knocker of the door 
and heard no footstep anticipate my knock. 
The place seemed empty. Finally there 
came a shuffling footfall and the door was 
opened, but there stood before me no one 
that I recognized. It was a smallish, old- 
ish, grayish man, a stranger, who smiled in 
query at me. 

“T am John Cowles, sir,” I said hesi- 
tating. “Yourself I do not seem to 
know ” 

“My name is Halliday, Mr. Cowles,” he 
replied. Then a flush of anger and humilia- 
tion came to my face. 

“Yes. You were my father’s creditor.” 

“Yes, sir, my firm was the holder of cer- 
tain obligations at the time of your father’s 
death. You have been gone very long 
without word to us. Meantime, pending 
any action———” 

“You have moved in!” 

“| have ventured to take possession, 
Mr. Cowles. That was as your mother 
wished. She waived all her rights and 
surrendered everything, said all the debts 
must be paid——”’ 

“Of course 

“And all we could prevail upon her to do 
was to take up her quarters there in one of 
the little houses.”’ 

He pointed with this euphemism toward 
our old servants’ quarters. So there was 
my mother, a woman gently reared, ten- 
derly cared for all her life, living in a cabin 
where once slaves had lived! And I had 
come back to her, to tell a story such as 
mine! 

“| hope,” said he, hesitating, “that all 
these matters may presently be adjusted. 
I ask you to influence your mother to come 
back into the place and take up her resi- 
dence.” 

1 smiled slowly. ‘You hardly under- 
stand her,” I said. ‘Il doubt if my 
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influence will suffice for that. But | 
shall meet you again.” I was turning 
away. 

‘“‘Your mother, | believe, is not here— 
she went over to Wallingford. 1 think it 
is the day when she goes to the little 
church 

“Yes, | know. If you will excuse me | 
shall ride over to see if | can find her.” He 
bowed. Presently | was hurrying down. 
the road again. It seemed to me that | 
could never learn to tolerate the sight of a 
stranger as master at Cowles Farms. 





CHAPTER XXXIII 


A QUESTION OF DUTY 


I found my mother at the churchyard 
of the old meeting house. She did not see 
me as | slipped down from my saddle and 
fastened my horse at the long rack. But 
when | called to her, she turned and came 
to me with open arms. 

“Jack!” she said, “‘my son!” 

Then | broke out bitterly and railed 
against our ill-fortune, and cursed at the 
man who would allow her to live in 
servants’ quarters—indeed, railed at all of 
life. 

“Thee must learn to subdue thyself, my 
son,” she said at last. ‘“‘I] am quite con- 
tent in my little rooms. I have made 
them very clean, and | have with me a few 
things of my own-—a few, not many. But 


see, thee has a button off thy coat. And 
that scar—tell me.” 
“Not now—after a time, mother. 


But your neighbors, mother, the Shera- 
tons y 

“Oh, certainly, they asked me to live 
with them. But I was not moved to do 
that. You see, I‘ know each rose bush and 
each apple tree on our old place. I did not 
like to leave them.” 

“Besides, as to the Sheratons, Jack,” 
she began again, ‘‘I do not wish to say 
one word to hurt thy feelings, but Miss 
Grace——”’. 

“What about Miss Grace?” 

“Mr. Orme, the gentleman who once 
stopped with us a few days of 

“Oh, Orme! Is he here again? He 
was all through the West with me—I met 
him everywhere there. Now | meet him 
here!” 
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“He returned last summer, and for most 
of his time has been living at the Shera- 
tons’. He and Colonel Sheraton agree 
very well. And he and Miss Grace—I do 
not like to say these things to thee, my son 
but they also seem—to agree.” 

“Go on,” I demanded bitterly. 

“Whether Miss Grace’s fancy has 
changed, | do not know, but thy mother 
ought to tell thee this so that if she should 
jilt thee, why, then——” 

“‘] must go and find out,” I said. But I 
swear that in my heart there was more 
lightness than | had known for days! 

“Yes. Remember, Jack, whatever may 
be the Sheraton faith, thine is the faith 
of the Cowles family. When thy word 
is given, it is given. But if she does 
not love thee, surely she will speak that 
word.” 

We rose and walked down to the street 
of the little town, and at the tavern barn | 
secured a conveyance which took us both 
back to what had once been our home. It 
was my mother’s hands which, at a black- 
ened old fireplace, in a former slave's cabin, 
prepared what we ate that evening. Then, 
as the sun sank in a warm glow beyond the 
old Blue Ridge, | drew her to the rude 
porch of the whitewashed cabin. Then I 
told her—told her all my sad and bitter 
story, from end to end. 

“This, then,” I concluded, more than an 
hour after | had begun, “is what | have 
brought back to you—failure, failure, 
nothing but failure.” 

We sat in silence, how long-I do not 
know. Then | heard her pray, openly, as 
was not the custom of her people. “Lord, 
this is not my will. Lord, is this Thy will? 
Is this Thy will?” 

After a time she put her hand upon mine. 
“My son,” said she. ‘‘Now let us reason 
what is the law. Let us see who has 
sinned. And if that be thee, then let my 
son have his punishment.” 

The edge of her words bit into my soul, 
but I could not speak. I knew the firm- 
ness of that gentle nature. 

“But one thing | know,” she concluded 
presently, “thee is John Cowles, the son of 
my husband, John, and thee at the last will 
do what is right, what thy heart says to 
thee is right.” 

She kissed me on the cheek and so 
arose. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
A QUESTION OF HONOR 


The next morning at the proper hour | 
started for the Sheraton mansion. This 
time it was not my old horse Satan that | 
rode. My mother told me that Satan had 
been given over under the chattel mort- 
gages, and sold at the town livery stable 
to some purchaser, whom she did not 
know, who had taken the horse out of the 
country. I reflected bitterly upon the 
changes in my fortunes since the last time 
I rode this way, when the south wind was 
warm, and the roses were sweet along the 
wall. 

At least I was not so much coward as to 
turn about. So presently | rode up the 
little pitch from the trough road and pulled 
the gate latch with my riding crop. And 
then, as though it were by appointment, 
precisely as | saw her that morning last 
spring—a hundred years ago it seemed to 
me—-i saw Grace Sheraton coming down 
the walk toward me. 

I threw my rein over the hook of the iron 
arm of the stone gate pillar, and hat in 
hand, hastened to meet her. | was an 
older man now. | was done with royster- 
ing and fighting, and the kissing of country 
girls all across the land. | did not prison 
Grace Sheraton against the stone gate 
pillar now, and kiss her against her will 
until she became willing. All | did was to 
lift her hand and kiss her finger tips. 

She, too, was changed. | felt that 
rather than saw it. If anything, she was 
thinner, her face had a deeper olive tint, 
her eyes were darker. But what was it 
that sat upon her face—melancholy, or 
fear, or sorrow, or resentment? | was 
never very bright of mind. | do not 
know. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said to me 
at length awkwardly. 

“And I to see you, of course.” [| mis- 
doubt that we both lied. 

“It is very sad, your home coming 
thus,” she added, at which cue | caught 
gladly. 

“Yes, matters could hardly be worse for 


, 


us. 

“Your mother would not come to us. 
We asked her. But now—we hope you 
both will come.” 

“We are beggars now, Miss Grace,” | 
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said. “I need time to look around. | 
must make another home for myself, and 
for——”’ 

“For me?” she faced me squarely now, 
eye to eye. I saw her cheek flush slowly, 
deeper than was usual with a Sheraton girl. 

“As soon as that may be,” I answered, 
as red as she. 

“I learn that you did not see Colonel 
Meriwether,” she went on_ politely—in- 
deed, too politely. 

“How did you know it?” 

“Through Captain Orme.” 

“Yes,” said | quietly, “I have heard of 
Captain Orme—much of him-——very much.” 
Still | could not read her face. 

“He was with us a long time this sum- 
mer,’ she resumed presently with indiffer- 
ence—too much indifference. “Some two 
weeks ago he left for Charleston, | think. 
He has much business about the country.” 

“Much,” I assented, ‘‘in many parts of 
the country. But most of all with men of 
the Army. So Captain Orme—if we must 
call him Captain—was so good as to inform 
you.of my private matters.” 

“Yes.”” Again she looked at me square- 
ly, with defiance—too much defiance, it 
seemed to me. “I know all about that 
girl.” 

“T am very glad. It is not always that 
one has the good fortune of such early 
messengers.” 

“Go on,” she said bitterly, “tell me 
about her.”’ ’ 

“No; not if you prefer to hear my story 
from others than myself.” 

She only smiled enigmatically. “It was 
natural,” she said at last, slowly, deliber- 
ately, bitterly. “Doubtless | would have 
done as she did. Doubtless any other man 
would have done as you did. After all, | 
suppose we are as we are. Opportunity is 
much, very much. Secrecy is every- 
thing.” ° 

Such philosophy may be true, but one 
does not like to hear it from a girl, far less 
from a fianceé. I found nothing which 
suited me to say, but presently she went 
on. 
“Why, there was she, addressed by Mr. 
Belknap, as | am told, and there were you, 
engaged to a certain young lady by the 
name of Grace Sheraton, very far away. 
And you were conveniently lost—very 
conveniently. You found each other’s 
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society agreeable—very agreeable. I pre- 
sume you enjoyed yourselves, after your 
own little fashion—I do not blame you— 
I say I would have done the same. | 
should like to know it for a time myself— 
freedom—freedom! 1 do not blame you. 
Only,” she said slowly, “‘in society we do 
not have freedom.” 

Her words horrified me. 

“Miss Grace,” said I, “I do not in the 
least understand you. You are not the 
same girl | left.” 

“No,” said she simply, “I am not. But 
that is not my fault. Cannot a woman be 
free as much as aman? Have I not right 
as much as you?” 

“One thing only I want to say,” | re- 
joined, “and it is this, which I ought not 
to say at all. If you mean anything re- 
garding Ellen Meriwether, | have to tell 
you, or any one, that she.is clean—mind, 
body, soul—as clean as when | saw her 
first.” 

“Do you know, I Jike you for saying 
that,” she said, smiling her little crooked 
Sheraton smile. ‘I would never marry a 
man who knew nothing of other women— 
I don’t want a milk-sop, and | would not 
marry a man who would not lie for the sake 
of a sweetheart. You lie beautifully. 
Do you know, Jack, | believe you are 
quite a bit of a gentleman.” 

“But tell me, when is your wedding to 
be?” This last came from her with ob- 
vious effort. 

“That is hardly for me to say. 
have not advised me.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. | meant your 
marriage with Miss Ellen Meriwether. | 
supposed of course you had quite forgotten 
me!” 

“Ellen Meriwether is by this time al- 
ready married,” | said to her, with a calm- 
ness which surprised myself. 

But what surprised me most was the 
change which came upon her face at the 
words—the flush—the gleam, as of tri- 
umph, as of surprise and satisfaction! | 
guessed this much and no more—that she 
had had certain plans, and that now she 
had other plans, changed with lightning 
swiftness, and by reason of my words. At 
once | was thrust into a labyrinth | could 
not solve. 

“Lieutenant Lawrence Belknap and Miss 
Ellen Meriwether were married, | presume, 


You 
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a short time after | started for the east,” | 
went on. 

“How like a story-book! So he forgot 
her little incidents with you—all summer— 
side by side—day and night! How roman- 
tic! At least, he kept his promise.”’ 

“There had never been any promise at 
all between them before then. Orme, Bel- 
knap, myself—we all were with her on the 


journey. She had not chosen then.” 
“What! Captain Orme? He also was 
épris?” 


“Captain Orme does not trouble himself 
always to be accurate. Neither does he 
trouble to be scrupulous, perhaps.” 

“At least, then, you are unmarried, 
Jack?” 

“Yes, and likely to be.” 

Now her face changed once more. 
Whether by plan of her own or not, | 
cannot say, but it softened to a more 
gentle—shall I say a more beseeching look? 

“What do you mean, Jack?” she asked. 

If there was not affection in her tones, 
then | could not detect the counterfeit. | 
reiterate, if | should live a thousand years, 
| should know nothing of women, nothing. 
We men are but toys with them. In life 
and in sex man is but an incident with 
them. They are the Sphinx-soul, the 
mystery of the world. Never shall man, 
even the wisest, fathom the shallowest 
depths of that mystery. 

But now | know she changed once again, 
and | know that this time | read her look 
aright. It was pathos on her face, and 
terror! 

“Jack,” she whispered, “don’t leave me! 
Jack, J shall need you!” 

What did she mean? Before I could 
resolve any question in my mind, | heard 
the sound of approaching hoofs, and there 
rode up to the gate her brother, Harry 
Sheraton. He dismounted and hitched his 
horse near mine, saluting me as he pushed 
open the great gate. It was the first time 
I had seen him since my return. 

“Is that you?” he asked. “I’m awfully 
glad to see you, Cowles—I heard below 
that you were home. You had a long 
journey.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “longer than I had 
planned.” 

“| must say you look a bit tired. Have 
you been sick? And | say, you did meet 
the savages, didn’t your” 
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I knew that he also had seen the scar on 
the side of my neck, which still was rather 
evident. | did not care to repeat the story. 
“Yes,” I answered a bit shortly, “rather a 
near thing of it. [| presume Captain Orme 
told you?” 

I turned to Miss Grace, who then ad- 
mitted that she had heard something of the 
surgery which had thus left its mark. 
Harry seemed puzzied, so | saw it was news 
to him. Miss Grace relieved the situation 
somewhat by turning toward the house. 

“T am.sure you.will want to talk with 
Jack,” she said to him. ‘And listen, 
Harry, you must have him and Mrs. Cowles 
over here this very evening. | shall send 
Cato down with the carriage directly, and 
you may drive over after Mrs. Cowles.” 
She held out her hand to me. “At dinner 
to-night, then?” 

I bowed, saying that we would be very 
happy, by which I meant that we would be 
very miserable. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A YOGI OUT OF PLACE 


It is not necessary for me to state that 
dinner in the Sheraton hall, with its dull 
mahogany and its shining silver and glass, 
was barely better than a nightmare to me. 
At least there remained the topic of politics 
and war, and never was | more glad to 
plunge into such matters than upon that 
evening. Thus in some way the dinner 
hour passed. Soon afterward Miss Grace 
pleaded a headache and left us. My 
mother was next to ask leave, and presently 
our hostess and host departed. Harry and 
I remained to stare at each other moodily. 
I admit I was glad when finally he an- 
nounced his intention of retiring. 

A servant showed me my own room, and 
some time before midnight I went up, hop- 
ing that | might sleep. My long life in the 
open air had made all rooms and roofs seem 
confining and distasteful to me, and | slept 
badly in the best of beds. Now my rest- 
lessness so grew upon me that, some time 
past midnight, not having made any at- 
tempt to prepare for sleep, | arose, went 
quietly down the stair and out at the front 
door, to see if | could find more peace in 
the open air. | sat down on the grass with 
my back against one of the big oaks, and 
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so continued brooding moodily over my 
affairs, confused as they had now become. 

By this time every one of the household 
had retired. [| was surprised, therefore, 
when I saw a faint streak of light from one 
of the windows flash out across the lawn. 
Not wishing to intrude, I rose quietly and 
changed my position. Almost at that in- 
stant I saw a figure appear quickly from 
the shrubbery and walk directly toward 
the house, apparently headed for the win- 
dow from which emerged the light. | 
watched him advance, and when | saw him 
reach the heavily barred trellis which ran 
up to the second gallery, | felt confirmed 
in my suspicion that he was a burglar. 
Approaching carefully in the shadow, | 
made a rapid run at him, and as his head 
was turned at the time, managed to catch 
him by the neck. His face, thus thrown 
back, was illuminated by the flare of light. 
| saw him plainly. It was Gordon Orme! 

The light disappeared. The great house, 
lying dark and silent, heard no alarm. | 
did not stop to reason about this, but 
tightened my grip upon him in so fell a 
fashion that all his arts in wrestling could 
avail him nothing. 1 had caught him from 
behind, with a hand on each of his arms 
above the elbow. No man could escape 
me when | had that hold. I was far 
stronger than any Gordon Orme. 

He did not speak, but struggled silently 
with all his power. At length he relaxed a 
trifle. 1 stood close to him, slipped my 
left arm under his left along his back, and 
caught his right arm in my left hand. 
Then | took from his pocket a pistol, which 
] put into my own. I felt in his clothing, 
and finally discovered a knife, hidden in a 
scabbard at the back of his neck. | drew 
it out—a long bladed, ivory thing | found 
it later, with gold let into the hilt and 
woven into the steel. 

He eased himself in my grip as much as 
he could, waiting, as I knew, for his chance 
to twist and grapple with me. | could feel 
him breathing deeply and easily, resting, 
waiting, for his time, using his brains to aid 
his body with perfect deliberation. 

“It’s no use, Orme,” I said to him 
finally. “I can wring your neck, or break 
your back, or twist your arms off, and by 
God! I’ve a notion to do them all. If you 
make any attempt to get away I’m going 
to kill you. Now come along.” 
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I shoved him ahead of me, his arms 
pinioned, until we found a seat far away in 
a dark portion of the great front yard. 
Here I pushed him down and took the 
other end of the seat, covering him with his 
own pistol. 

“Now,” I said, “tell me what you are 
doing here.” 

“You have your privilege at guessing,” 
he sneered, in his easy, mocking way. 
“Have you never done a little adventure 
of this sort yourself?” 

“This is your last one,” I said to him. 

“Ts it so,” he sneered. “Then let me 
make my prayers!’ He mocked at me, 
and had no fear of me whatever. 

“In Virginia we keep the shot gun for 
men who prowl around houses at night. 
What are you doing here?” 


“You have no right to ask. It is not 
your house.” 
“There was a light,” said 1. ‘For that 


reason | do have a right to ask.” 

A certain change in mood seized him. 
“If I give you my parole,” he asked, “will 
you believe me, and let us talk freely?” 

“Yes,” said I at length slowly. ‘You 
are a liar, but | do not think you will break 
parole.” 

“You gauge me with perfect accuracy,” 
he answered. “That is why | wish to 
talk.” 

I threw the pistol on the seat between us. 
“What is it you want to know,” | asked. 
“And again | ask you, why are you here, 
when you are supposed to be in South 
Carolina?” 

“| have business here. You cost me my 
chance out there in the West,” he answered 
slowly. “In turn I cost you your. chance 
here. I shall cost you other things here. 
I said you should pay my debt.” He mo- 
tioned toward my neck with his slim finger. 

“Yes, you saved my life,” | said and 
| have hated you for that ever since.” 

“Will you make me one promise?’ he 
asked. 

“Perhaps, but not in advance.” 

“And will you keep it?” 

“Tf I make it.” 

“Will you promise me to do one thing 
you have already promised to do?” 

“Orme, | am in no mood to sit here and 
gossip like an old woman.” 

“You're done out of it all around, in any 
case; Cowles. Belknap, it seems, was to 
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beat both you and me. But now as to this 
little promise. I was only going to ask 
you to do as much as Belknap, or less.” 

“Very well, then.” 

“| want you to promise to marry Grace 
Sheraton.” 

I laughed in his face. “I thought you 
knew me better than that, Orme. _ I shall 
not even ask you why you want so puerile 
a promise. Tell me, who are you, and 
what are you, and what are you doing in 
this country?” 

“Do you really want to know?” he 
smiled. 

“Assuredly | do. 1 demand it.” 

“T believe | will tell you, then,” he said 
quietly. “I am Charles Gordon Orme, 
Marquis of Bute and Rayne. Once I lived 
in England. For good reasons | have 
since lived elsewhere. | am what is known 
as a black sheep—a very, very black one.” 

“You are a retrograde, a renegade, a 
blackguard and a murderer,” | said to him 
calmly. 

“All of those things, and much more,” 
he admitted cheerfully and calmly. “I am 
two persons, or more than two. I can’t 
in the least make all this plain to you in 
your grade of intelligence, but perhaps you 
have heard of exchangeable personalities.” 

“TI have heard of double personalities, 
and double lives,” I said, ‘but | have never 
admired them.” ‘ 

“We will waive the latter. Let me say 
that | can exchange my personality. The 
Jews used to say that men of certain men- 
tality were possessed of a devil. I only 
say that I was a student in India. One 
phrase is good as another. The Swami 
Haemadata was my teacher.” 

“Tt would have been far better for you 
had you never known him, and better for 
many others,’’ was my answer to his aston- 
ishing discourse. 

“Perhaps, but I am only explaining as 
you have requested. I am a Raja Yogi. 
| have taken the eight mystic steps. For 
years, even here in this country, | have 
kept up the sacred exercises of breath, of 
posture, of thought.” 

“All this means nothing to me,” | ad- 
mitted simply. 

“No, it means nothing for me to tell you 
that | have learned Yama, Niyama, Asana, 
Pranayama, Pratyahara, Dharana, Dyhana 
and Samadhi! Yes, | was something of 
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an adept once. I learned calm, medita- 
tion, contemplation, introspection, supe*- 
conscious reasoning—how to cast my own 
mind to a distance, how to bring other 
minds close up to me.” 

I only sat silent, wondering at this. 

“But mostly,” he resumed, “I failed on 
Pratyahara, which says the senses must be 
quelled and set aside! All religions are 
alike to me, but they must not intrude on 
my own religion. I'd liever die than not 
enjoy. My religion, I say, is to play the 
great games—to adventure, and above all, 
to enjoy. That is why | am in this coun- 
try, also, why | am in this yard.” 

“And you now are playing sore deeper 
game than I know?” 

“How could you be expected to under- 
stand what it took me years tolearn? But 
I suppose in your case you need a few prac- 
tical and concrete proofs. Let me show 
you a few things. Here, put your hand on 
my heart.” 

I obeyed. ‘You feel it beat?” he said. 
“Now it stops beating, does it not?” And 
as I live, it had stopped! 

“Feel on the opposite side,’’ he com- 
manded. I did so, and there was his 
heart, clear across his body, and beating 
as before. “‘Now | shall stop it again,” he 
remarked calmly. And it did stop, and 
resumed when he liked! 

“Put your hand upon my abdomen,” he 
said. I did so. All at once his body 
seemed thin and empty, as a spent cocoon. 

“| draw all the organs into the thorax,” 
he explained. “When one has studied 
under the Swami, as I have, he gains con- 
trol over all his different muscles, voluntary 
and involuntary. He can, to a great ex- 
tent, cut off or increase the nerve force in 
any muscle. Simple tricks in magic be- 
come easy to him. He gains, as you may 
suppose, a certain influence over men, and 
more especially over women, if that be a 
part of his religion. It was not with the 
Swami. It 7s, with me.” 

“You are a strange man, Orme,” | said, 
drawing a long breath. “The most dan- 
gerous man, the most singular, the most 
immoral | ever knew.”’ 

“No,” he said, reaching for his cigar case, 
“T was only born without what you call 
morals. They are not necessary in ab- 
struse thought. Yet in some ways | retain 
the influence of my own country. For 
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instance, | lie as readily as I speak the 
truth, because it is more convenient. | 
am a liar, but | do not break my word of 
honor. You have caught that distinc- 
tion.” 

“Yes, I would trust you,” I said, “if you 
gave me your word of honor.” 

He turned full upon me. “By Jove! old 
chap,” he said, with a queer note in his 
voice, “‘ you touch me awfully close. You’re 
like men of my own family—you stir some- 
thing in me that I used to know. The 
word of a fighting man—that’s the same 
for yours and mine, and that’s why I’ve 
always admired you. That’s the sort of 
man that wins with the best sort of 
women.” 

“You are not worth the best sort of 
woman,” | said to him. ‘You had no 
chance with Ellen Meriwether.” 

“No, but every fellow is worth his own 
fight with himself. | wanted to be a 
gentleman once more. Oh, a man may 
mate with a woman of any color—he does 
all over the world. He may find a mistress 
in any nationality of his own color, or a 
wife in any class similar to his own. But 
a sweetheart, and a wife, and a woman 
—when a fellow even like myself finds 
himself honestly gone like that—when he 
begins to fight inside himself, old India 
against old England, renegade against 
gentleman—lI say, that’s awfully bitter 
when he sees the other fellow win. You 
won ‘s 

“No,” said I, “I did not win. You 
know that perfectly well. There is no way 
in the world that | can win. All I can do 
is to keep parole with—well, with myself, 
I suppose.” 

“You touch me awfully close,” he mused 
again. “You play big and fair. You’re 
a fighting man and a gentleman and—ex- 
cuse me, but it’s true—an awful ass all in 
one You’re such an ass | almost hesitate 
to play the game with you.” 

“Thank you,” said I. ‘But now take 
a very stupid fellow’s advice. Leave this 
country, and don’t be seen about here 
again, for if so, you will be killed.” 

“Precisely,” he admitted. “In fact, | 
was just intending to arrange a permanent 
departure. That was why | was asking 
you to promise me to—in short, to keep 
your own promise. There’s going to be 
war next spring. The dreams of this 
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strange man Lincoln, out in the West, are 
going to come true—there will be catas- 
trophe, trouble. But war, one of the great 
games, is something that one must some- 
times cross the globe to play. | will be 
here to have a hand in this one.” 

“You have had much of a hand in it al- 
ready,” | hazarded. He smiled frankly. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘one must live. | admit 
I have been what you: call a secret agent. 
There is much money behind me, large 
politics, great commercial interests. | love 
the big games, and my game and my task 
—my duty to my masters—has been to 
split this country along a clean line from 
east to west, from ocean to ocean—to make 
two countries of it! You will see that 
happen, my friend.” 

“No one will ever see it happen,” | said 
to him soberly. 

“Under which flag, then, for you?’’ he 
asked quickly. 

“The flag you saw on the frontier, 
Orme,” | answered him. “That is the 
flag of America, and will be. The frontier 
still is free, and it will make America free 
always.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘the argument will 
be obvious enough by next spring—in 
April, | should guess. And whatever you 
or I may think, the game will be big, very 
big—the biggest until you have your real 
war between black and white, and your yet 
bigger one between yellow and white. | 
imagine old England will be in that with 
you, or with one of you, if you make two 
countries here. But I may be a wandering 
Jew on some other planet before that 
time.” 

He sat a time, his chin dropped on his 
breast. Finally he reached me his hand. 

“Let me go,” he said. “I promise you 
to leave.” 

“To leave the state?” 

“No, I will not promise that.” 

“To leave the country?” 

“Yes, unless war should bring me here 
in the course of my duty. But I will 
promise to leave this town, this residence 

this girl—in short, | must do that. And 
you are such an ass that I was going to ask 
you to promise to keep your promise—up 
there.” He motioned toward the window 
where the light lately had been. 

“You do not ask that now?” | queried. 

“You area fighting man,” he said. “Let 


all these questions answer themselves when 
their time comes. After all, | suppose a 
woman is a woman in the great game, and 
one takes one’s chances. Suppose we 
leave the debt unsettled until we meet 
some time? You know, you may be claim- 
ing debt of me.” 

“Will you be ready?” I asked him. 

“Always. You know that. Now may 
1 go? Is my parole ended?” 

“Tt ends at the gate,” | said to him, and 
handed him his pistol. The knife | re- 
tained, forgetfully, but when | turned to 
offer it to him, he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
MIXED PLEDGES 


During the next morning Harry Shera- 
ton galloped down to the village after the 
morning’s mail. On his return he handed 
me two letters. One was from Captain 
Stevenson, dated at Fort Henry, and in- 
formed me that he had been transferred to 
the east from Jefferson Barracks, in com- 
pany with other officers. He hinted many 
changes in the disposition of the Army of 
late. His present purpose in writing, as 
he explained, was to promise us that, in 
case he came our way, he would certainly 
look us up. 

The other had more importance. 1 
glanced it over quickly, and presently 
found occasion to request a word or so with 
Colonel Sheraton. We withdrew to his 
library, and then | handed him the letter. 

“This,” I explained, is from Jennings 
and Jennings, my father’s agents at Hunt- 
ington, on whose advice he went into his 
coal speculations.” 

“‘l see,” said Colonel Sheraton, “and 
their advice seems to have been rather 
disastrous.” 

“‘ At first it seemed so,” I answered, ‘‘ but 
now they advise me by no means to allow 
foreclosure to be completed if it can be 
avoided, for that the lands are worth many 
times the price paid for them.” 

“| see—and they have some sort of an 
offer as well—eh?”’ 

“A half loaf is better than no bread,” | 
assented. “I think | ought to go out 
there and examine all this in detail.” 

“One thing I don’t understand about 
this,” began Colonel Sheraton. “ Your 
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father’s partner, Colonel Meriwether, was 
on joint paper with him. What did he say 
to you when you saw him?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. “We did not 
discuss the matter.” 

“What? Not discuss business of this 
sort? That was the sole reason why you 
went out to see him!” 

“Other matters came up,” said]. “This 
was not brought up at all between us.” 

Colonel Sheraton looked at me keenly. 
What are you trying to cover up in this?” 
asked he bluntly. 

“Nothing from you of a business nature, 
sir, and nothing from Miss Grace of any 
nature, which | think she ought to know.” 

He turned on me swiftly. ‘‘ Young man, 
what do you propose to do in regard to my 
daughter? As it stands now, you two are 
engaged to be married. | feel it is time to 
mention these matters with you.” 

“It is more than time,” I answered. 
“Has she spoken to you in any way leading 
you to think she would prefer our engage- 
ment to be broken?” 

“No, sir. Nothing has been said by 
anyone in contemplation of any change. 
There has only been a vagueness and in- 
definiteness which | did not like”’ 

“Had my affairs not mended, Colonel 
Sheraton, | could not have blamed her for 
breaking the engagement. If now condi- 
tions shall prove to be practically the same 
as then, then it is she who must decide her 
course and mine.” 

“That is perfectly honorable. I have 
no criticism to offer. I have only her 
happiness at heart.” 

“Then, if you please, sir, since I am 
rather awkwardly situated here, | should 
like very much to see Miss Grace this 
morning, It seems probable that | shall 
have to go to Huntington at once.” 

“| hope you will not forget why you 
have gone there after you have arrived,” 
he commented grimly. ‘But it will give 
me very great pleasure to learn if my 
daughter will receive you this morning.” 
He bowed in his lofty way and left me. 
Within the half hour a servant brought me 
word that Miss Grace would see me in the 
drawing room. 

She was seated in a wide low chair near 
the sunny window, half hid by the leafy 
plants that grew in boxes there. She was 
clad in loose morning wear, spreading over 
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a wide crinoline. Her dark hair was 
drawn in broad bands over the temples, 
half confined by a broad gold comb, save 
two long curls which hung down her neck 
at either side. It seemed to me she was 
very thin—thinner and darker than ever— 
and under her wide eyes were heavy 
circles. She held out her hand to me, and 
it lay cold and lifeless in my own. I made 
some pleasant talk of small matters as | 
might, and soon as | could arrived at the 
business of the letter I had received. 

“Going away again?’ She looked up at 
me startled. 

“For a couple of weeks or so. It cer- 
tainly seems a very happy journey to make. 
And when | come back, Miss Grace-——”’ 

So now I was up to the verge of that 
same old, definite question so long deferred. 

She sat up in the chair as though pulling 
herself together in some sudden resolve, 
and looked me straight in the face. 

“Jack,” she said, ‘““why should we wait? 
You temporize. You are not glad. Yet 
you came to me only last spring, and 
you——” 

“1 come to you now, Miss Grace,’’ | said. 

“Ah, what a difference between then 
and now!” she sighed. 

For a time we could find nothing fit to 
say. At last | was forced to bring up one 
thing | did not like to mention. 

“Miss Grace,” said I, seating myself 
beside her, “last night, or rather this 
morning, after midnight, | found a man 
prowling around in the yard.” 

She sprang up as though shocked, her 
eyes full of terror. ‘‘ You have told!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘My father knows——” 

It was my own turn to feel surprise, 
which perhaps | showed. 

“| have told no one. It seemed to me 
that first | ought to come to you and ask 
you about this. Why was Orme there?” 

She stared at me. “He told me he 
would come back some time,” she ad- 
mitted at length. All the while she was 
fighting with herself, striving, exactly as 
Orme had done, to husband her powers for 
an impending struggle. “You see,” she 
added, “he has business all over the coun- 
try—I will own I believe him to be in the 
secret service of the inner circle of a number 
of Southern congressmen. For this reason 
Captain Orme could not always choose his 
hours of going and coming.” 
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“Does your father know of his peculiar 
hours?” 

“| presume so, of course. Do you ex- 
pect me to tolerate suspicion from you?” 

“| ask you to tolerate nothing,” | said. 
“T am not in the habit of suspecting 
ladies.” 

“Tack,” she said, flinging out a hand, 
“forgive me. I admit that Mr. Orme and 
| carried on a bit of a flirtation, after he 
came back—after he had told me about 
you. But how should that—why, he did 
not know you were here.” 

“No,” said I dryly, “I don’t think he 
did.” 

“T could love no other man but you, 
Jack, and you know it. After all, if we are 
quits, let us stay quits, and forgive, and 
forget—let us forget, Jack.” 

I sat looking at her as she turned to me 
pleading, imploring in her face, her gesture. 
I could not read the puzzle. 

“Jack,”” she went on, “a woman needs 
some one to take care of her, to love her. 
| want you to take care of me—you 
wouldn’t throw me over for just a little 
thing—when all the time you yourself——”’ 

“The light shone for miles across the 
valley,” said I. 

“Precisely, and that was how he hap- 
pened to come. He thought we were still 
up about the place. My father has always 
told him to make this his home, and not to 
go to the tavern. They are friends poli- 
tically, in many ways, as you know.” 

“The light was that of some servant,” I 
said. I tried bravely to speak as though 
with conviction. 

“Certainly it was. I know nothing of 
it. It was only accident that you met Mr 
Orme. Tell me, Jack, did you quarrel? 
What did he tell your” ; 

“Many things. He is no fit man for you 
to know.” 

“T will never see him again.” 

“No, that is fairly sure. He has prom- 
ised that, and he asked me to promise one 
thing, by the way.” 

“What was that?” 

“To keep my promise with you. He 
asked me to marry you! Why?” 

Infinite wit of woman! What chance 
have we men against such weapons? 
Coquetry sat on her face, and nothing else, 
when she answered. “So then he was 
hard hit, after all! 1 did not know that. 





How tender of him, to wish me married to 
another than himself! The conceit of you 
men is something wondrous!” 

“Mr. Orme was so kind as to inform me 
that I was a gentleman, and likewise a very 
great ass.” 

“Did you promise him to keep your 
promise, Jack?” She put both her hands 
on mine as it lay on the chair arm. Her 
eyes looked into mine straight and full. It 
would have taken more imagination than 
mine to suspect the slightest flickering in 
their lids. “Jack,” she murmured over 
and over again. “I love you! I have 
never loved any other man.” 

“So now,” I resumed finally, “I have 
come to you to tell you of all these things, 
and to decide definitely and finally in 
regard to our next plans.” 

‘But you believe me, Jack? You do prom- 
ise to keep your promise? You do love me?”’ 

“| doubt no woman whom | wed,” | 
answered. “I shall be gone for two or 
three weeks. It would be folly for either 
of us to do more than let everything stand 
precisely as it is until we have had time to 
think. 1! shall come back, Miss Grace, and 
I shall ask your answer.” 

“If there is a big soul in all the world, 
Jack, it is your own, I’m sure of that,” she 
murmured. “It is a grand thing for a 
woman to have the promise of a man who 
knows what a promise is.” , 

I winced at this, as | had winced a thou- 
sand times at similar thrusts unconsciously 
delivered by so many. “No,” said I, “I 
think Orme is right. I am only a very 
stupid ass.” 

She reached out her hand. ,1 felt her 


fingers close cold and hard on mine, as. 


though she was loath to let me go. | 
kissed her fingers and withdrew, myself at 
least very glad to be away. 

| retired presently to my room to arrange 
my portmanteaux for an early journey. 
And there, filling up one-half of the greater 
valise, was a roll of hide, ragged about its 
edge. 1 drew it out, and spread it flat upon 
the bed before me, whitened and roughened 
with bone, reddened with blood, written on 
with rude stylus, bearing certain words 
which all the time, day and night, rang, 
yes, and sang, in my brain. 

——‘I, John Cowles—-I, Ellen Meri- 
wether—take thee, for better, for worse— 
till death———””_ | saw her name; E-1-l-e-n. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE SECRET OF GRACE SHERATON 


Presently once more | departed, this 
time for western Virginia. My mother 
also ended her visit at Dixiana, preferring 
to return to the quiet of her two little 
white-washed rooms, and the old fireplace, 
and the sooty pot-hooks which our people’s 
slaves had used for two generations in the 
past. 

As to what I learned at Huntington, 
which place I reached after some days of 
travel, | need say no more than that | be- 
gan to see fully verified my father’s daring 
and his foresight. The matter of the coal 
land speculation was perfectly feasible as 
to business handling. Indeed, my confer- 
ence with our agents made it clear that 
little remained excepting the questions of a 
partition of interests, or of joint action be- 
tween Colonel Meriwether and my father’s 
estate. The right of redemption still re- 
mained, and there offered a definite alterna- 
tive of selling a part of the lands and 
retaining the remainder clear of incum- 
brance. We wrote Colonel Meriwether all 
these facts from Huntington, requesting 
his immediate attention. After this, | set 
out for home, not ill pleased with the out- 
look of my material affairs. 

All these details of surveying and locat- 
ing lands, of measuring shafts and drifts, 
and estimating cubic yards in coal, and 
determining the status of tenures and fees, 
had occupied me longer than | had antici- 
pated. I had been gone two days beyond 
a month, when finally, somewhat wearied 
with stage travel, | again pulled up at 
Wallingford village. 

As I approached the little tavern I heard 
much laughing, talking, footfalls, hurrying, 
as persons came or went on one errand or 
another. A large party had evidently ar- 
rived on a conveyance earlier than my own. 
| found my eyes resting upon a long figure 
at the farther end of the gallery. It was 
apparently a woman, tall and thin, clad in 
a loose, stayless gown, her face hid in an 
extraordinarily long, green sunbonnet. 
Now and then there came a puff of smoke 
from within the caverns of the sunbonnet, 
accompanied with the fragrant odor of 
natural leaf, whose presence brooked no 
debate by the human nose. | looked at 
this stranger again and yet again, then 
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slowly walked up and held out my hand. 
There was no one in all the world who 
could counterfeit Mandy McGovern, even 
under conditions seemingly impossible for 
her presence! 

Mandy’s pipe well nigh fell from her lips. 
“Well, good God A’mighty! If it ain’t 
you, son!’ she exclaimed. 

“Aunt Mandy,” I interrupted. “Tell 
me, what in the world are you doing here?”’ 

“Why, me and the folks just come down 
to look around.” 

“Who came with you, Aunt Mandy?” 

“Still askin’ fool questions, like you 
didn’t know! Why, you know who it was 
—the Colonel and the gal. He’s ordered 
to jine his rigiment at Fort Henry. Gal 
come along o’ him, o’ course. 1 come along 
with the gal, o’ course. My boy come 
along with me, o’ course.” 

“Your son, Andrew Jackson?” 

““He’s somewheres ’round, | reckon. | 
see him lickin’ a nigger a few minutes ago.” 

“What—he’s getting spunky, after all?” 

“Spunky! Huh! He’s worse’n that. 
That boy’s done come out to be the fighten- 
est feller | ever did see. Him allowin’ he 
got that there Injun, day we had the fight 
down on the Platte, it just made a new 
man out'n him. ’Fore long he whupped 
a teamster that got sassy with him. Then 
he taken a rock and lammed the cook 
‘cause he looked like he was laffin’ at him. 
Not long atter that, he killed a Injun he 
‘lowed was crawlin’ ’round our place— 
done kilt him and taken his skulp ‘fore | 
had time to explain to him that like 
enough that Injun was plum peaceful, and 
only comin’ in to get a loaf o’ bread.” 

“Bread, Aunt Mandy? Where was all 
this?” 

“Where d’ye suppuse it was, unlessen 
at our hotel? My man and me seen there 
was a good openin’ there on the trail this 
side o’ the South Fork, and we set up a 
hotel in a dugout. Them emigrants would 
give you anything you asked for a piece o’ 
pie, or a real baked loaf o’ bread. | got 
over three hundred dollars right here in 
my pocket.” 

“But | don’t quite understand about the 
man—your husband—-—- ” 

“Yep, my latest one. Didn’t you know 
I married ole man Auberry? He's ’round 
here somewheres, too,’ Colonel Meriwether 
‘lowed there’d be some fightin’ ‘round 
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these parts afore long. My man and my 
son ‘lowed the West was gettin’ right quiet 
for them, and they’d just take a chanct 
down here, along o’ him. Besides, I got 
to take keer o’ ber.” 

“| had not heard of this last marriage of 
yours, Aunt Mandy,” | ventured, not ven- 
turing to ask her what question was clamor- 
ing in my heart. ; 

“Oh, yes, me and him hooked up right 
soon atter you and the gal got lest. | was 
tired of that lazy husband o’ mine back 
home, and Auberry he couldn’t see nothin’ 
to that woman o’ his’n atter he found out 
how I could bake pie and bread—we both 
seein’ the chanct there was there on the 
trail, we set up in business. Preacher 
come along in a wagon one day—broke, 
like most preachers is. We kep’ him over 
night, free, and he married us next mornin’ 
for nothin’. Turn about’s fair play, | 
reckon.” 

“Where is Colonel Meriwether?” I asked 
her at last. 

“Inside,” she motioned with her pipe. 
“Him and the gal, too. Why don’t you 
go in—but say, who’s that a-comin’ down 
the street there in that little sawed-off 
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wagon? 
1 looked. It was my fianceé, Grace 
Sheraton! By her side was my friend, 


Captain Stevenson, and with him the lo- 
quacious Kitty, now all parasol and ges- 
ticulations. 1 guessed at once that Steven- 
son and his wife had come on during my 
absence, and were visiting at Dixiana 
Farm with the Sheratons. No doubt they 
had driven down now for the evening mail. 

Kitty seemed first to spy me, and greeted 
me with an enthusiastic waving of her 
gloves, parasol, veil and handkerchief, all 
held confusedly, after her fashion, in one 
hand. “Prrrrrrrrrrrrt!’’ she trilled, school- 
girl-like, to attract my attention mean- 
while. “Howdy, you man! If it isn’t 
John Cowles, I’m a sinner Matt, look 
at him, isn’t he old, and sour, and solemn?” 

Stevenson jumped out and came up to 
me smiling as | passed down the steps. As 
1 assisted his vivacious helpmeet to alight, 
I caught from her a quick whisper, warn- 
ing me that she must talk with me over 
something which | must hear. 

Her warning came too late to prevent 
what now was doomed to follow. I knew 
that all this tangle would presently force 
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itself one way or the other. So | only 
smiled, and urged her and her husband, 
rapidly as | might, up the steps and in at 
the door, where | knew they would immedi- 
ately be fully occupied.. Then again I ap- 
proached Grace Sheraton where she still 
sat, somewhat discomfited at not being 
included in these plans, yet not unwilling 
to have a word with me alone. 

Presently I heard Stevenson’s voice 
raised in surprise. I heard Colonel Meri- 
wether’s voice answering, and Kitty’s 
clamoring. I heard another voice! 

“Who is in there?’ asked Grace Shera- 
ton of me, curiously, scarce pausing to 
greet me. I looked her slowly and fully in 
the face. 

“Tt is Colonel Meriwether,” I answered. 
“He has come on unexpectedly from the 
West. His daughter is there also, I think. 
I have not yet seen her.”’ 

“That woman!” breathed Grace Shera- 
ton, sinking back upon her seat. Her eye 
glittered as she turned to me. ‘Oh, I see 
it all now—you have been with them—you 
have met her again! My God! My God! 
I could kill you both—I could—I say | 
could!” 

“Listen,” I whispered to her, putting a 
hand on her wrist firmly. ‘‘ You are out of 


your head. | have not seen or heard from 
either of them. [| did not know they were 
coming.” ‘ 


“Oh, I say, Cowles,” sang out Stevenson, 
at that moment running out, flushed and 
laughing. ‘‘What do you think, here’s my 
Colonel come and caught me at my fur- 





lough! He’s on his way over to his home 
in Albemarle. We're all to be at Henry 
together. But I suppose you’ve met 
them - 

“No, not yet,” I said. “I’ve just got in 
myself.” 


We both turned to the girl sitting pale 
and limp upon the seat of the wagonette. 
I was glad for her sake that the twilight 
was coming. 

But the courage of her family did not 
forsake her. I saw her force her lips to 
smile, compel her face to brighten as she 
spoke to Captain Stevenson, when he 
turned to her, inquiring. 

“No, | have never met any of the Meri- 
wethers,”’ she said. “Will you gentlemen 
present mer” 

I assisted her to alight, and at that time 
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some servant came and stood at the horse’s 
head. Stevenson stepped back to the 
door, not having as yet mentioned my 
presence there. There came out upon the 
gallery as he entered, that other whose 
presence I had for some moments known, 
whom | knew within the moment | must 
meet-—-Ellen! 

Her eyes fell upon me. She stepped 
back with a faint exclamation, leaning 
against the wall, her hands at her cheeks as 
she stared. I do not know after that who 
or what our spectators were. | presume 
Stevenson went on into the house to talk 
with Colonel Meriwether, whom | did not 
see at all. 

The first to speak was Grace Sheraton. 
Tall, thin, darker than ever, it seemed to 
me, and now with eyes which flickered and 
glittered as | have never seen them, she 
approached the girl who stood there shrink- 
ing. “I believe | should know you, Miss 
Meriwether,” she began. 

“This is Miss Grace Sheraton,” said I, 
and stopped. Then | drew them both 
away from the door and from the gallery, 
walking with them to the shadows of the 
long row of elms which shaded the street, 
where we would be less observed. 

For the first time in my !ife | saw the two 
together and might compare them. With- 
out my will or wish I found my eyes resting 
upon Ellen. She had not as yet spoken. 

“Miss Sheraton,” | repeated finally, “‘is 
the lady to whom | am engaged to be 
married.” 

The vicious Sheraton temper broke 
bounds. There was a glitter and a sneer 
on my fianceé’s face. ‘I should know who 
this lady is,” she said. ‘You both used 
me excellently in my absence, did you 
not?” 

Ellen would have returned to the gallery, 
but I raised my hand. Grace Sheraton 
went on. 

“You two, as I am advised, lived as man 
and wife, forgetting that we two were 
already pledged as man and wife. You 
were the nearer, | presume. And so you 
both--——” 

“It was Gordon Orme that told her,” | 
said to Ellen. 

She would not speak, except to shake her 
head, and to beat her hands softly together, 
as | had seen her do before when in dis- 
tress. 
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“What she says is true,” | went on to 
Ellen. “It is just as Gordon Orme told 
your father, and as I admitted to you. | 
was engaged to be married to Miss Shera- 
ton, and I am still so engaged.” 

Still her small hands beat together 
softly, but she would not cry out, she 
would not exclaim, protest, accuse. | 
went on with the case against myself. 

“1 did not tell you what it was my duty 
to tell you out there. I forgot my duty as 
agentleman. I had no excuse except that 
I loved you. I am here now for my pun- 
ishment. You two shall decide it. I do 
not dread anything any more.” 

At last Ellen spoke. “‘It is true,” said 
she to Grace Sheraton. “I thought myself 
engaged to Mr. Cowles. I did not know he 
had deceived me. But fortunately, my 
father found us before it was too late.” 

“Let us. spare ourselves details,” re- 
joined Grace Sheraton. ‘‘He has wronged 
both of us.” 

“He has done wrong,” | heard Ellen say. 
“Perhaps all men do—I do not want to 
know. Perhaps they are not always to 
blame—lI do not want to know.” 

The measure of the two women was 
there in those words, and | felt it. 

“Could you want such a man?” asked 
Grace Sheraton bitterly. I] saw Ellen shake 
her head slowly. I heard her lips answer 
slowly. “No,” she said, “could you?” 

I looked to Grace Sheraton for her an- 
swer, which was also my answer, and as | 
looked I saw a strange and ghastly change 
come over her face. “‘My God!” she ex- 
claimed, reaching out a hand against a tree 
trunk to steady herself. “What is to be- 
come of me!’ 

“You wish him?” asked Ellen. “You 
are entirely free. Nothing exists between 
Mr. Cowles and myself, nor ever can, as he 
knows. This is a matter wholly for you 
two. But now,. if you please, since it does 
not interest me, I see no reason why i 
should trouble you both. Please, now, | 
shall go.” 

But Grace Sheraton sprang to her side 
as she turned. I was amazed at her look. 
It was entreaty on her face, not revenge, 
not anger! She held out her hands to 
Ellen, her face strangely distorted. And 
then | saw Ellen’s face change, soften won- 
drously. She put out her hand in turn. 

“There,” she said, “time mends very 
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much. Let us hope——-” Then I saw 
her throat work oddly, and her words stop. 
No man may know the speech with which 
women exchange thought. I saw the two 
pass a few paces apart; saw Grace Sheraton 
stoop and whisper something to her. 

It was her last desperate resource, a 
Sheraton hazard, handsomely taken. It 
won, as courage should, or at least, much 
as a lie may win at any time; for it was a 
lie she whispered to:the woman whom | 
loved. 

As Ellen’s face turned toward me again 
I saw a slow, deep scorn invade it. “If I 
were free,” she said to me, “if you were the 
last man on earth, I would not look at you 
again. But she—indeed she may ask what 
will become of her!” 

“T am tired of all these riddles,” I broke 
out, my own anger now arising, and myself 
not caring to be made thus sport of petti- 
coats. 

“Your duty is clear,” went on my new 
accuser. “If you have a trace of manhood 
left, then let the marriage be at once—to- 
morrow. How dare you delay so long!” 
She choked in her own anger, humiliation, 
scorn, shame—I know not what. 

Orme was right. I have always been a 
stupid ass. It took me moments to under- 
stand the amazing truth, to understand 
the daring stroke by which Grace Sheraton 
had won her desperate game. It had cost 
her much. I saw her standing there 
trembling. She turned to me, waiting for 
me to save her, or to leave her. With 
horror | saw what grotesque injustice was 
done to me. I broke out into a horrible 
laughter. 

I had said that | had come for my pun- 
ishment, and here it was for me to take. 
Ellen, Orme, Grace Sheraton, all had their 
If this girl had not sinned 


, 


revenge on me. 


(To be continued.) 
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with me, she had done so by reason of me. 
It was my fault, and a gentleman pays for 
his fault in one way or another. There 
seemed to me, I say, but one way, one 
terrible way, in which | could pay. I, 
John Cowles, without thinking so far as the 
consequences, must now act as the shield 
of the girl who had confessed to her rival 
her own bitter sin! 

“Tt is true,” I said, turning to Ellen. “I 
told you I deserved no mercy, and | ask 
none. I have not asked Miss Sheraton to 
release me from any engagement. I shall 
feel honored if she will now accept my 
hand. I shall be glad if she will set the 
date early as may be.” 

Night was coming swiftly now in our 
little valley. 

Ellen turned to pass back toward the 
door. “Your pardon!” | exclaimed to 
Grace Sheraton, and sprang after Ellen. 

“Good-bye,”’ I said, and held out my 
hand. “Let us end all these heroics. 
Where is your husband? I want to con- 
gratulate him.” 

“My husband!” she said in wonder. 
“What do you mean?” 

Night, | say, was dropping quickly, like 
a shroud. 

“Belknap ” | began. 

“Ah,” she said bitterly. 
low—as low as | do you!” 

“But your father himself told me you 
two were to be married!’ | broke,out, 
rebellion now in every fiber of my body and 
soul. 

“My father loves me,” she replied slowly. 
“But he cannot marry me to any man until 
I wish. Good-bye.” 

Again I heard my own horrible laughter. 
Now, indeed, | had my punishment. 

Night had fallen thick and heavy from 
the mountains, like a dark, black shroud. 





“You rate me 
































THE GROWTH OF THE AUTOMO.- 


BILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


BY DAVID T. WELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


the Columbian Expo- 
‘sition in 1893, there was 
Wy on exhibition a two- 
wen) seated buckboard. The 
only differences between 
it and the other carriages 
E' of that time were that 
on its common wooden wheels it had a 
set of hard rubber tires, the “box’”’ behind 
the rear seat was covered over and, the 
greatest difference of all, it had no shafts 
in front. It excited some curiosity among 
the persons who happened to visit the 
building where Harold Sturges, its maker, 
was exhibiting it, because it moved of its 
own power, which was transmitted from 
electric batteries in the inclosed box. 

It did not move very swiftly, very surely, 
or very comfortably, but it did move and 
was “a horse- 
less carriage.” 
It could hard- 
ly be called an 
automobile. 
Except that 
one other man 
had_ experi- 
mented slight- 
ly with vehi- 
cles propelled 
by their own 
power, this 
queer carriage. 
of Sturges’ 
was the auto- 
mobile indus- 
try of Ameri- 
ca, at the 





time America 
was showing 
what progress 








The only American-built motor-car on exhibition at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, 1893. 
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it had made since Columbus found it four 
hundred years before. 

Thirteen years later, in 1906, the cost of 
the annual American output of automo- 
biles was $65,000,000. There were 146 
concerns in business, which represented a 
capitalization of probably $25,000,000, and 
were giving employment directly and indi- 
rectly to an army of men which reached 
well up into the hundreds of thousands. 

That, in brief, is the history of the auto- 
mobile industry in America. The car 
which Sturges built, battery, rubber tires 
and all, could not have cost much more 
than $500, and certainly would not have 
sold for more than that. The gasoline car 
which Charles Duryea was experimenting 
on at the same time could not have cost 
more than $500 more. So the increase in 
the annual 
output of 
American 
made motor 
vehicles in 
twelve years 
was $64,¢90,- 
000. 

The increase 
in the demand 
has made men 
who were en- 
gaged in man- 
ufacturing 
everything 
from railroad 
locomotives 
to clothes 
wringers and 
watches, go 
from their 
original field 
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Winton’s first car, 1896. The first in the United 
States to combine vertical cylinders and shaft drive. 


to take up the manufacture and improve- 
ment of this wagon without shafts. The 
process of making it has increased the 
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the progress, gradual but unbelievably 
swift, from one extreme to the other, is 
the history of the American automobile 
business. It is the history of struggles 
of men of brains, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance, not only to solve the difficul- 
ties which confronted them, but to solve 
them better and more quickly than 
other men of brains, ingenuity, and 
perseverance, who were working along 
different lines toward the same solution. 
In the swiftness and sureness with which 
difficulties of construction and market- 
ing have been overcome, the American 
automobile industry is typically Ameri- 
can. In the time it takes a boy to 


develop from knickerbockers to shaving 
cup, 


the American automobile has de- 





population of one city alone, Detroit, 
some 75,000 souls, has added $5,200,- 
000 to the capital invested there, and 
has raised its annual output of manu- 
factured goods $27,000,000. 

That is the story of the commercial 
growth of the automobile industry in 
America. Thesynopsisof the other story 
of the automobile is contained in the dif- 
ference between the slow, uncomfortable, 
and uncertain ‘“‘horseless carriage” of 
1893, with its difficulty of management, 
its straight-backed seats, its hard-tired, 
jouncing wheels, and the motor car of 
1907, roomy, luxurious and capable of 
traveling sixty miles in as many minutes 
—not a wagon without a horse, but a parlor 
car without a trackor acinder. The story of 











Henry Ford’s first car, built in 1893. 


* 


veloped from a cart whose lack of a horse 
was sadly felt to a distance-annihilating 











Plant of the Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford. 
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machine, which even 
our progressive older 
brothers who went to 
the Columbian Expo- 
sition while we stayed 
home to disturb the 
quiet of the swimming 
pool, would not have 
believed possible. 

To the lay mind, the 
difficulties which had 
to beovercome to make 
the difference between 
1893 ands 1907 are so 
many and diverse as 
to be almost incom- 
prehensible. The ob- 





building of a horseless 
vehicle, it is not fair 
to say that he was the 
first American in that 
field which afterward 
grew into the auto- 
mobile industry. In 
1888 Charles Duryea, 
in Massachusetts, had 
begun to experiment 
with motor vehicles, 
and in 1892, one year be- 
fore Sturges’s car was 
exhibited, Henry Ford 
had begun to experi- 
ment in Detroit, which 
was within ten years 








jects which had to be 
attained were comfort, 
ease of handling, speed, 
and durability, and each object involved a 
maze of difficult interdependent problems 
which kept an army of experts in all lines 
of mechanical production busy, working, 
puzzling, and experimenting. How well 
their work succeeded is shown by the con- 
trast between the little shaftless wagon of 
Sturges’s, alone in one corner of one of 
large numbers of great buildings, and the 
long procession of powerful machines of all 
conceivable models and makes which made 
a solid line on the Jericho Turnpike from 
Mineola to Long Island City on the day of 
the last Vanderbilt cup race. 

While Sturges was the first to publicly 
exhibit the results of his experiments in the 





Charles B. King, one of the first motor car 
builders in America. 


to become one of the 
great centers of the 
industry. 

Duryea’s car, like Sturges’s, was sim- 
ply a wagon built for a horse with an 
engine placed in it to give the driving 
power. This automobile, if it could be 
called an automobile, was probably the 
first gasoline car produced in America. 
It came into being in 1891. Ford’s car 
was practically a remodeled bicycle. The 
engine. which drove it was originally 
built from a bicycle, and the car itself 
was a sort of buggy mounted on 
bicycle wheels. It did not seem to 
enter the minds of the makers that the 
kind of a wagon suitable for a horse to 
draw was not the kind that could be best 
propelled by an engine, so new was the 








The factory of the Packard Motor Car Company, in Detroit. 
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Moris and Salom ‘‘Electrobat’’—first electric car 
commercially produced in the United States, 1894. 


idea of self-propelled vehicles. The grad- 
ual evolution from the carriage to the car 
came when competition in the new in- 
dustry began to get hot and the appear- 
ance of a car became a great factor in its 
salability. 

And the original movers in the industry 
did not have long to wait for competition. 
As soon as the first cars came on to the 
market for sale and the public was found 
willing to spend money to experiment with 
them, men began to flock into the new in- 
dustry to try their hands at making the 
horseless vehicle. The period from 1893 
to 1906 contains the names of a dozen 
pioneers in the business, names that are 
still among the leaders of the industry as it 
has grown to its present great proportions. 
To these men in no small part is due the 
credit of the present perfected American 
automobile. Most of the men who were 
prominent figures in the industry at that 
time are still among the foremost figures 
in it. Charles Duryea was even earlier 
than that period. He built his first car 
in 1888. Henry Ford came into the in- 
dustry in 1893; Col. Albert Pope in 
1895, and in the following year Alexan- 
der Winton and Ransom Olds began the 
manufacture of automobiles. Haynes 
and Jonathan Maxwell also began to 
make gasoline cars during this period, 
and the air-cooled car introduced the 
Knox and Franklin into the automo- 
bile building industry during these 





vehicle, were also members of the trade 
who came in during these years 
which covered the greatest progress 
of the automobile. 

The first gasoline car which was put 
on the market, that of Duryea, had a 
single cylinder engine. Ford’s, which 
came a year later, had two cylinders. 
That was one line of development. As 
the engines improved there was a ten- 
dency toward more cylinders to produce 
the power, until the makers of cars got 
to putting in two, four, and six cylinders, 
the numbers which are used in most 
of the cars of to-day. Duryea, in the 
second model which he built in 1893, 
also adopted the double cylinder engine 
and later was the first to apply a mul- 
tiple cylinder engine to the commercial 
cars. Ford, however, is given the credit 
of producing the first engine with double 
cylinders opposed to each other instead of 
being placed horizontally. 

It is hard to follow the improvement 
of each part of the car. New features 
came so fast in almost every part of the 
machines, which were put out from year 
to year, that they fairly overlapped each 
other. Very often on several models 
of the same year would be found almost 
identically the same improvements. It 
was not that one maker had stolen the 
plan of another, but that both had hap- 
pened to hit on the same solution ‘of a 
very apparent imperfection at the same 
time. Often, too, one model would solve 
several difficulties at the same time. 

In 1894 George W. l.ewis, of Chicago, 











years. The Whites and the Stanleys 
in the steam car field, and Andrew 
Ricker in the perfection of the electric 


The Stanley Brothers, in the first locomobile car 


invented and built by them. 
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produced a car on which the power was 
transmitted by a series of friction discs. 
The cars which had been made before 
transmitted the power of the engine to the 
wheels either through belts as does a sta- 
tionary engine tc the machines of a factory, 
or through chains like that of a bicycle. 
The changes of speed were accomplished by 
the shifting of the belts in one case or 
different sized sprocket wheels in the other. 
The friction disc method of transmit- 
ting the power 
of the engine to 
the wheels was 
introduced . in 
1894. Two 
years later 
Alexander 
Winton, who 
had just enter- 
ed the business, 
brought out a 
fourth method 
of transmitting 
the power. His 
system consist- 
ed of a propel- 
lor shaft from 
the engine and 
bevel gears on 
the rear axle of 
the car. Within 
three years af- 
ter the first car 
was built four 
methods of sol- 
ving the trans- 
mission _ diffi- 
culty, each of 
which claimed 
to be an im- 
provement on 
its predecessor, 
had been pro- 
duced. The perfection of the original solu- 
tion of the transmission difficulty followed 
slowly. The secondary difficulty was to 
change the speed of the car by the transmis- 
sion system, so that it could attain full speed 
on level ground; use a smaller gear on a 
grade, and be able with a low gear to climb 
the steepest hills. Winton’s second model 
had three speeds forward and one reverse, 
and the other makers also improved their 
methods of managing the speed of their 
products, From the first car which had to 





Col. A. A. Pope, whose bicycle business developed into 
automobile manufacturing. 


maintain the same speed whether it was 
trying to climb Pike’s Peak or running 
on a race course, the modern engine which 
can go forward at three different speeds 
and backward at two was evolved. While 
the difficulties with the two main parts 
of the car, the engine and the method of 
the transmission of power, and speed regu- 
lation were being solved, improvements 
were constantly being made on all the other 
parts of thecar The clutch which is used 
to connect and 
disconnect the 
transmission 
was improved. 
In about 1895 
Charles King 
invented an air 
clutch and a 
system of air 
brakes which 
proved suc- 
cessful. In 1898 
J. W. Packard 
brought for- 
ward a spring 
clutch of orig- 
inal design, and 
in 1903 Jona- 
than Maxwell 
adopted a mul- 
tiple spring 
clutch. 

The other 
im provements 
and solutions 
of difficulties 
and inconven- 
iences followed 
one another 
quickly as the 
competition 
grew and the 
field expanded. 
Almost every new model of almost every car 
brought out something which made the 
running and care of it more convenient and 
easy. There were improvements in the 
arrangement of the levers and treads 
which governed the engine. There were 
improvements in the valves which auto- 
matically admitted the gasoline to be 
vaporized and exploded. The nearer right 
the proportion of gasoline and air for the 
explosion, the greater efficiency and less 
odor and smoke as a result of the explo- 


Photograph by 
Marceau. 











A Duryea Car of 1894; on the left Charles E. Duryea, pioneer 

motor manufacturer in the United States; with him his 
This is the model of car that won 
the first auto rece in America-—1895, and the only Ameri- 
can car ever first in an international run, October, 1896. 


brother, J. F. Duryea. 


sion. The material of the cars, too, had 
to be improved. It was a search for the 
alloy that would be the strongest and 
would best withstand the vibration, and 
yet be the lightest, and the experiments in 
this line opened a larger field for another 
industry, the making of steel. 

Another trade was made larger by the 
attempt to stop the vibration and with 
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the adoption and improve- 
ment of pneumatic tires the 
rubber industry, which the 
bicycle had somewhat helped, 
received a great boom. In 
1896 Ransom Olds introduced 
a new spring frame construc- 
tion which decreased the vi- 
bration on the engine. He 
used two long springs instead 
of reaches, and the engine 
was placed between the cen- 
ters of the two springs. 
Later the engine which had 
been placed under the frame 
or beneath the seat began to 
appear in front, so that in 
case repairs had to be made 
the driver would not have 
to grovel in the earth be- 
neath, but could stand up to 
do his repairing like a self- 
respecting mechanic. The 
arrangement of the chassis 
was also improved, so that the 
connecting rods and transmission could be 
reached with the least possible difficulty 
and still would be least likely to get into 
trouble from rough roads or other causes 
of breakdown. 

All these improvements came gradually 
but swiftly. Each year larger and larger 
corps of skilled men worked to overcome 
objections that might be made to the 

















Where the White Steam Cars are made in Cleveland. 
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model of the year before. It was 
competitive work, for as the field grew 
larger, there was a greater and greater 
prize for each puzzle solved. Each 
improvement, even the slightest, which 
caused a car to run swifter or surer, 
meant thousands of dollars. in the 
pockets of the firm which perfected it. 
Lack of improvement meant more 
than temporary stagnation. It meant 
failure. Firm after firm which went 
into the business and failed to im- 
prove on the models which then 
existed, had to stop work, while the 
companies which had men who could 
solve the problems which each new 
season presented, continued to expand 
with wonderful rapidity. Between 
the years of 1902 and 1907, two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven companies 
began the making of gasoline automobiles, 
and because of the lack of puzzle-solving 
brains or ability to please the public, 
failed of success and gaveit up. In accord- 
ance with the law of the survival of the 
fittest others tried, succeeded and helped 
to add to the magnitude of the industry. 
One problem which confronted the mak- 
ers of gasoline cars and the solution of 
which made. the greatest division in the 
gasoline machine was the problem of how 
to cool the engine. Its parts were bound 
to get hot from the constant explosions 
and friction, and the problem of how to 
keep them cool without adding greatly 
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The first car built by Haines and Apperson in 1894, 


containing Mr. Haines, the Apperson brothers, 
and Mr. J. D. Maxwell. 


to the weight of the car and consequently 
decreasing its speed and durability was 
one which was constantly in the minds 
of the manufacturers. As early as 1894 
George Lewis invented a system of water 
cooling which proved successful, but in the 
years which followed almost every maker 
of cars tried to make improvements in this 
regard. 

Several of the men experimenting on the 
problem of how a cooling system could best 
be adapted to the needs of the industry, 
believed that the engines could be cooled 
without a water jacket by the air which the 
car stirred up as it moved. In other 








The Studebaker plant in South Bend, where automobiles have been added to the carriage business. 
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words, they thought that instead of apply- 
ing a cold water bottle a larger window 
would do the trick as well. The makers 
who finally solved the difficulty at almost 
the same time did it in entirely different 
ways. Henry Knox, in Springfield, Mass., 
kept his engine cool by substituting 
threaded pins for the flanges which had 
previously been used. In this way he got 
a broader surface of his engine exposed to 
the air or opened a wider window. The 
solution of John Wilkinson of the Franklin 
Company of Syracuse, was even simpler. 
He divided his engine into four small ele- 
ments and gave it a larger radiating surface 
to keep it cool. He also invented an 
auxilliary escape valve and expelled a 
larger per cent. of the burned out gases 
which tended to heat the engine. All 
these improvements were made on cars 
driven by exploded gasoline. 

At the same time men were bringing to 
perfection cars propelled by other means— 
steam and electricity. Up to 1901 or 1902, 
in fact, steam carriages were in the major- 
ity. Aside from the construction of the 
boilers and the use of fuel steam cars went 
through much the same evolution as did 
the gasoline wagons. Their special prob- 
lems were how to make the boilers light 
but strong, and the method of using fuel to 
heat the steam. 

After the first really modern steam 
carriage built by George S. Whitney, in 
Boston in 1895, almost every subsequent 
model showed lighter and stronger boilers, 
quicker methods of getting up steam and 
improved methods of burning fuel. Whit- 
ney discovered a vaporizing gas burner 
which afterward saw general adoption. 
In 1897 Francis Stanley, who was another 
pioneer, designed a boiler which, instead of 
being made of boiler plate, got its strength 
from three windings of piano wire, which 
successfully did away with weight and added 
strength. Soon after this Rollin White 
brought out a boiler which was so construct- 
ed that it could generate steam very quickly 
and produced a special water supply system 
and a number of automatic appliances 
which increased efficiency and safety. An- 
other improvement came from Frederick 
Grout, of Orange, N. J., who perfected a 
condenser by which all the water which 
had been made into steam was condensed 
and returned to the boiler for use again. 
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The problem which confronted the mak- 
ers of electric vehicles was to get a battery 
which would carry the car the greatest 
distance without being unwieldy and too 
heavy for use. This is a difficulty which 
has never been fully solved, but John T. 
Rainier successfully got around it. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in the giving out 
of batteries the electric vehicle trade 
received a decided blow when, in 1900, 
two $25,000,000 companies went into liqui- 
dation, and another reduced its capital from 
$25,000,000 to $5,000,000. Ranier obvi- 
ated the difficulty by organizing a chain of 
garages, especially in New York, so that a 
car could get prompt and skilled assistance 
whenever it was in trouble. 

All this time while the automobile was 
growing from a horseless carriage to a 
machine which worked with such speed 
and certainty that almost the only use for 
a horse was in the computation of its com- 
parative power, the business which it repre- 
sented grew with a rapidity that gave it the 
power almost to make or unmake the pros- 
perity of cities, and to such an extent that 
itssudden failure would materially affect 
the prosperity of the whole nation. At 
the Columbian Exposition the entire auto- 
mobile output of the country, one car, 
was contained in one small obscure corner 
of one building. When the automobile 
manufacturers of 1907 wanted to exhibit 
in New York they had to rent not only 
Madison Square Garden to hold the exhibi- 
tion cars of the makers who rest upon the 
Selden basic patent, but also one of the 
largest armories in town to hold the over- 
flow of what are known as the independent 
makers. And the floor space of both great 
halls was crowded full of the different types 
of machines which the country had pro- 
duced. 

The manufacture of automobiles first 
began to assume the proportion of being 
one of the country’s greatest industries in 
1902. Figures compiled showing the great 
progress since that time make clear what a 
great place it has taken in America’s indus- 
trial life. 


Twenty-one concerns now in operation were 
doing business in 1902; 52 concerns were in the 
business that year, 18 of which discontinued 
before 1903. 

In 1903 there were 71 new concerns in the busi- 
ness and 30 discontinued the same year. There 
were 106 in all doing business in that year. 
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In 1904 there were 
4 New concerns in the 
Caslante, and 40 dis- 
continued the same 
ear. There were 106 
in all doing business in 
that year. 

In 1905 there were 
51 new concerns in the 
business, and 38 discon- 
tinued the same year. 
There were 141 in all 
doing business in that 
year. 

In 1906 there were 
43 New concerns in the 
business, and 29 discon- 
tinued the same year. 
There were 146 in all 
doing business in that 
year. 

In 1907 there were 

1 new concerns in the 

usiness, and about 168 
concerns in all. There 
have been several dis- 
continuances. 


The following table 
illustrates the growth 
of the output of the 
American automobile 
industry since 1903 
by the coast of the 





Rollin H. White, who designed the 
White Steam Car. 


To sum the figures 
up: Since 1902 Amer- 
ica’s output of auto- 
mobiles of the gaso- 
line type alone has 
cost $23 4,500,000. 
At least one-quarter 
more, $58,600,000, 
can be added for the 
vehicles propelled by 
other means of loco- 
motion, making the 
total output for five 
years equal $293,- 
100,000. With a pro- 
ductive power like 
this no one can deny 
that the automobile 
trade in the short 
space of time in which 
it has existed has be- 
comeoneof America’s 
greatest industries. 

If there is nothing 
else to prove it, a list 
of the hard-headed 
business men who 
have either aban- 


cars which were manufactured during doned businesses which they have built 
up to begin the manufacture of automobiles 


those years : 


In 1903 the output cost 


Picea ee $16,000,000 
rey $24,500,000 


ae $65,000,000 
ree $89,000,000 


$40,000,000 


or have become convinced that the mak- 
ing of motor cars would be a _ profit- 
able addition to the industry which they 
were already carrying on, shows what a 




















The factory of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, of Syracuse. 
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An assembling room in one of the great factories. 


hold the automobile trade had taken on the 
business interests of the country. The 
Studebakers, who make wagons and built 


the prairie schooners that took the Mor- 
mons over the plains to Utah, added the 
making of automobiles to the building of 


shaft carrying vehicles. Rauch & Lang of 
Cleveland and the Columbus Buggy Com- 


pany also added automobile building to 
carriage making. 

The American Locomotive Company 
added the building of the road carriage to 
that of the rail carriage. Stevens went 
from the making of arms and tools to the 
building of automobiles. White added 
automobiles to sewing machines to make a 


Another view of a great assembling department. 
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bigger concern. The Stanleys jumped 
from the making of dry plates to the 
building of cars, and the Peerless Com- 
pany abandoned clothes wringers for 
motors. These are only a few who 
have heeded the call of the automobile 
and have helped to add to the great- 
ness of the industry. 

The description of a modern automo- 
bile factory alone would consume the 
space of a long article, for each is an 
army under a roof, where speed is a 
game forsa great prize, and organiza- 
tion, machinery, and brains mean 
stacks of dollars that would dazzle 
Monte Cristo. There are execu- 
tive officers, general officers, depart- 
ments to make each part, annealing 
departments, assembling rooms for 


























An up-to-date rapid delivery of newspapers to the 


trains by Locomobile. 


engine and chassis, painting 


One of the practical uses of the automobile. <A 


Knox Truck. 


But by this time the minds of the 
general and the executive officers have 
evolved new plans and the army under 
the roof goes to work again to fill the 
demand of the season to come. 

The growth of the business is shown 
by the success of some of the men who 
have gone into it. Henry Ford began 
the manufacture of automobiles in 
1903. Now the concern which he 
started has to have a floor space of 
six acres for its manufacturing alone. 
Ransom Olds, who in 1896 built a car 
for his own use which was the “joke 
of Lansing, Michigan,” has in ten 
years since that time organized two 
companies, each with a capital of 





departments, _upholstering- 
departments, testing rooms, 
and inspection departments. 
A score of trades are welded 
into one in the making of a 
single machine. While. the 
army is working the shop, 
the sales department is send- 
ing out scouts to pick the way. 
The publicity department is 
sending forth a covering fire 
of catalogues, advertise- 
ments and billboards, and 
arranging tests and races to 
show the durability, speed, 
and efficiency of the cars. 
When their preliminary cam- 





paign is over the output is 4 4 wheel 


driven electric wagon on a twenty-five per cent. 
ready to cover the country. 


grade, one of the most powerful trucks ‘ever built. 
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Factories of the George N. Pierce Company. 


$1,000,000. The second of these has a 
six-acre factory to complete its output. 
The Maxwell-Briscoe Company, which was 
organized in 1903, has two factories, each 
of which employs 600 men, and one of 
which occupies 117,000 square feet of the 
town where it is built. George Pierce, 
who organized a company in 1901, has to 
have seven and one-half acres for his 
manufacturing plant, and the Thomas 
Company, which in 1905 produced 420 


cars, in 1907 had almcst tripled its pro- 
duction to 1,200 cars. 

Col. Albert Pope, who came from bi- 
cycles to motor cars in 1895, now heads 
the company, which has six factories in as 
many different cities. The factory at 
Hartford, Conn., alone has a floor space 
of 400,000 square feet, and engines which 
have a total of 775-horse power. 

A score of cities have become greater 
factors in the business world because of 
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The Pope Manufacturing Company plant in Toledo. 
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automobiles. Cleveland, Syracuse, Hart- 
ford, Tarrytown, and Toledo are only a 
few. Ten important automobile com- 
panies have helped to make Detroit one of 
the great business centers of the West. 
They aggregate a capital of $5,200,000 and 
an annual output of more than $27,000,000. 
They furnish employment to 15,000 per- 
sons, which means an increase -in popula- 
tion of at least 75,000, and the bringing 
to the city of other industries which have 
increased its population 25,000 more. 

In hardly more than the space of ten 
years, from nothing but a desire to make 
speed, has grown an industry whose fac- 
tories are measured by acres, whose output 
is reckoned in tens of millions, and whose 
employees and devotees make an army 
capable of carrying on several Spanish- 
American wars. Most of these dollars, 
acres, and men are used for the manufacture 
of a commodity which adds to the pleasure 
of the lives of its owners. The bicycle 
which rose in somewhat the same way had 
its fall because it could find no great place 
in the country’s commercial life. The 
automobile, on the other hand, even if the 
time should ever come, which seems un- 
likely, when the demand for it as a pleasure 
vehicle is gone, still has a future before it 
greater than its past. The field of auto- 











mobiles for commercial purposes has 
hardly been scratched. While many firms 
are manufacturing delivery wagons and 
trucks to the ‘capacity of their plants, the 
possibilities for commercial vehicles have 
hardly begun to be exploited. 

The horse, in spite of the romance that 
clings around “Black Beauty” and “Billy, 
the fire hero,” is too slow and too expensive 
a means of locomotion to do the business of 
the world when one machine can do the 
work of “Billy,” “Black Beauty,” and 
several others better and quicker. ‘‘ Black 
Beauty”’ very prettily noses into his mas- 
ter’s pockets for sugar, but the sugar costs, 
so do the oats, and the groom, and the 
veterinary, and the horseshoer. A hard 
cold will reduce “Billy” to a simple figure 
in the profit and loss column. It is cheaper 
if less romantic to put in his place a car 
which does not eat, costs little for a physi- 
cian and does ten times the work. The 
figures show that the demand for pleasure 
automobiles is increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing, and to this industry which has been 
the mushroom among the industrial plants, 
is almost sure to be added a larger and even 
more healthy growth when the brains and 
energy are scattered over the fertile field 
which, awaits the development of the com- 
mercial automobile. 
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GOOD ROADS FOR THE PEOPLE 


BY W. PIERREPONT WHITE 


provement of the highways, but 
the residents of the towns want to 
put the expense on the county, and the 
residents of the county want to put the 
expense on the state, and the residents of 


oe is interested in the im- 


the state want to put the expense on the - 


nation; but the nation uses its surplus for 
the improvement of the rivers and harbors, 
and so everyone commences all over again, 
trying to find someone who will stand the 
expense of road improvement. The men 
in the cities say that the man in the coun- 
try should pay for the roads, and the man 
in the country says that those in the cities 
should aid in paying for the roads, and 
with much show of. justice. 

About twelve years ago a State treas- 
ury was first called upon to contribute 
aid to the country districts in maintain- 
ing their roads, on the ground that not 
a ton of freight comes to the cities which 
had not at some time passed over a 
country highway, and since the city 
consumer paid a tribute to the neglected 
condition of the country roads, therefore 
State aid was general aid to ‘all. The 
streets within incorporated cities and vil- 
lages are maintained entirely at the ex- 
pense of the incorporated area, and it is 
barely thirty years ago that the cities and 
villages in this country began to improve 
their streets. Private corporations ope- 
rating steam roads, trolley roads and 
steamships, owing to the tremendously in- 
creased volume of freight and passengers 
to be moved by them, have had to build 
and rebuild, investing more money in 
terminals, bridges and culverts, heavier 
iron, better ties, ballasting and the straight- 
ening of the roads; the work is still going 
on, and approved methods of only twenty 
years ago are all ready to be abandoned. 
Our States and counties are rushing into 


highway improvement with the same lack 
of foresight, not profiting by the common 
experience of private corporations. 


STATE AID 


It is only about twelve or fifteen years 
since New Jersey adopted the proposition 
of State aid. This means that the State 
contributes from its revenues a certain 
amount of money for the improvement of 
the highways in any locality, on condition 
that plans as approved by the State Super- 
intendent of Highways are complied with. 
An examination of the table printed with 
this article showing the wealth and mileage 
of your State, will show which States will 
make the fastest progress in highway de- 
velopment by granting State aid, and 
which States, while passing the necessary 
legislation, will find no response on the part 
of the local communities. “It’s money 
makes the mare go,” and there are many 
years of muddy roads ahead, unless more 
intelligent work is secured under stronger 
systems than those now in use, and efforts 
devoted to spending money almost en- 
tirely in securing better drainage 

Table | on page 228 treats the highway 
question as though it were a State issue, 
and as if the States were responsible for 
the condition of the highways, when as a 
matter of fact, the present laws provide 
that the maintenance of the bridges and 
highways shall be a county or a town 
charge. It shows that even the States 
with their vast millions of property, could 
not maintain their highways if they were 
called upon to spend much money upon 
them. There is no doubt but that $100 
a mile spent upon each mile of highway in 
your State, would do wonders, but if you 
will multiply the total mileage of high- 
ways in your State by $100 a mile, then 
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Laying a Telford foundation for a hillside highway. 


compare this figure with the amount of 
money that your State is raising for State 
purposes, and see how much this would 
increase your State tax, and then make 
it an annual expenditure, you will have 
some idea of what the proposition means. 
It will also show why the railroads 
are in need of such immense sums of 
money for the development of their prop- 
erties. 


GENERAL PLAN 


No large amount of money should be 
provided by any town, county, State or 
the nation, until a general plan is laid out 
for a completed highway system. The 
first thing to do is find out the area of 
square miles to be opened up with high- 
ways. Next, the tonnage to be carried 
over the wads. Third, the population to 
be accommodated. Fourth, the miles and 
location of the main highways to be im- 
proved, and fifth, the amount of money to 
be expended annually in the improve- 
ment, which amount however raised and 
made payable, must not create a burden- 
some tax rate upon the people. 
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RULE FOR OPENING UP FARMING LANDS 
WITH HIGHWAYS 


The rule established by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for making farm lands accessible 
is, that it takes two miles of highway to 
open up one square mile of area. That is, 
in one square mile you have one mile of 
highway running north and south, and 
another mile of highway running east and 
west, the two crossing each other at right 
angles in the center of the area. This 
makes each farm 160 acres, and is known 
as a quarter section. If the country is all 
farm land, 100 square miles of tillable soil 
would, under the above plan, require 200 
miles of highway to divide it into quarter 
sections, and make each farm accessible. 
This rule changes when you come into 
timber belts, sandy stretches and moun- 
tainous sections. Here one mile of high- 
way to each square mile of area is ample 
development, and frequently a less mile- 
age will do. While the highway mileage 
per square mile of area is less, the one road 
running through is of greater importance 
in carrying tonnage and people, because 
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it is the only method of ingress and egress, 
through to more settled territory. For 
instance, New York State has in round 
numbers 50,000 square miles of area. If 
it were all farm lands, it would have 100,000 
miles of highways. It actually has 74,000 
miles of highways, from which the deduc- 
tion is that one quarter of the State is un- 
developed, and the report of the Fish, Forest 
and Game Commission, which says that one- 
fourth of the State is still in forest, bears 
out the correctness of the statement. The 
highways leading into the Adirondacks 
and the Catskill sections are called upon 
to carry an excessive tonnage of freight, 
and accommodate all the people because 
everything must go over the one road. 


RULE FOR CITIES AND WILLAGES 


As the density of the population in- 
creases, it requires more miles of highway to 
the square mile of area to accommodate 
the wants of the people. And as the miles 
of highway increase in each square mile of 
area it is because it becomes thickly settled 
and then the people lay out a village with 
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A decent bit of road for the man in the lead. 


An application of crude oil would lay the dust. 
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streets, and if the conditions warrant, it 
grows to a city. The rule in the city of 
New York after it had grown away from 
the Dutch village at the Battery, is that 
twenty blocks constitute a mile, which 
roughly speaking provides that streets 
shall cross each other at right angles every 
264 feet. In the cities, the concentration 
of values is so great that few people are 
able to own more than one lot, with a 
frontage of from twenty to fifty feet to the 
lot. They are responsible for the care and 
maintenance of the paving and repaving in 
front of their particular property. This 
permits a city to pave and charge up to the 
property owners immensely expensive 
pavements of stone, wood or asphalt, or 
other suitable material, which, according 
to the width of the street costs from 
$20,000 to $50,000 a mile, and this with- 
out being particularly burdensome to the 
lot owner, because it is apportioned upon 
so many pieces of property and also made 
payable over a term of years. These con- 
ditions do not exist in the country, because 
in many places, a man owns from a quar- 
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ter to a mile of property fronting on one 
or both sides of the road, and in many in- 
stances it is miles of highway that pass in 
front of one man’s property. 


PROFITABLE LENGTH OF HAUL OF FARM 
PRODUCTS 

Railroad officials state that in a fairly 

level country such as Indiana or Ohio, a 

steam railroad will have sufficient freight 

to hau! to make it a safe financial invest- 

ment if it receives the freight produced from 


macadam and establishing proper grades, 
each wagon, in place of carrying one ton, 
will be enabled to carry with the same team 
three or four tons in less time than the one 
ton was formerly carried the ten miles to 
market, and that, too, for the same price 
of $2.50 for the haul, thus reducing the 
cost to six cents or eight cents per ton per 
mile. The following table shows the cost 
of hauling product five miles, which gives 
readily to the eye the reason why a longer 
haul than five miles is not profitable unless 








An unimproved highway in Clinton County, Pa. 


the farms for a distance of five miles on 
either side of the steam road, and the road 
is long enough. In other words, steam 
roads in rich agricultural sections are prof- 
itable investments if located ten miles 
apart, and will not disastrously interfere 
with the business of each other in securing 
local freights. The cost of transportation 
on dirt roads is figured at $2.50 for the 
hauling of one ton ten miles, or a cost of 
twenty-five cents per ton per mile, and by 
improving the highways with gravel or 


the product hauled is of a greater than or- 
dinary value to the usual product carried. 


. Cost per 

$1.25 will haul a ton Mile 
5 miles on acommon road. .......... 25 
124 to 15 miles on a well made stone road..... .12 


25 miles ona trolley road. ............ 
250 miles on a steam railway. ... 
1,000 miles onasteamship............... 






It can be mathematically demonstrated 
and actually shown to the eye by the use 
of highway maps that the improvement of 
from 8 per cent. to 16 per cent. of the total 
highway mileage of a State, being the main 



























highways which follow the natural val- 
leys or are arbitrarily established in level 
sections, will, when improved, leave 
no farm further away than five miles 
from the main highways. Therefore, the 
improvement of a comparatively small 
percentage of the total mileage is of a 
certain and positive value to the entire 
agricultural interests of the State, and 
it is proper that these roads should be 
built and maintained at State expense, 
as rapidly as may be permitted without 
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incorporated cities and villages. In other 
words, the steam and trolley development 
following the main valleys and thorough- 
fares through the mountain passes, and 
connecting the centers of population as 
shown by our railroad maps of the United 
States, have done so by the improvement 
of practically a little less than one mile 
of steam and trolley road to each thirteen 
and two-thirds square miles of area. Table 
I] on page 228 will illustrate this. 

It has taken nearly eighty years to build 





In Crawford County, Pa., after the State Highway Department has been at work. 


the creation of a burdensome tax rate 
upon the people. 


TIME |IN WHICH TO COMPLETE 


There are 2,728,780 square miles of area 
in the States admitted to the Union, and 
the agricultural department estimates that 
this area has 2,745, 392 miles of public high- 
ways, or an average of one mile of highway 
to each square mile of area. The same 
area had in 1905, 199,704 miles of railroad, 
and 6,816 miles of trolley roads outside of 


and develop ‘this system of steam roads. 
It has taken millions of capital. It has 
created in that eighty years the best rail- 
road engineers in the world, and in the 
same period, the burial of the mistakes of 
these engineers has been enormous. Traffic 
has doubled and increased so that bridges, 
trestles and culverts have been abandoned, 
built and rebuilt again, iron rails converted 
to steel, and steel rails increased in their 
carrying capacity more than 100 per cent. 
Grades have been reduced and curves 

















Farmington Road, in Connecticut, treated with a coal tar preparation to prevent formation of dust. 


straightened. Engines and cars, both 
freight and passenger have been hurled into 
the scrap heap at an enormous loss, and yet 
the ever increasing earning power of the 
road as tonnage has increased, has per- 
mitted the continued increase of the capi- 
talization and the obtaining from the 
people of additional money to develop and 
improve the facilities in carrying of freight 
and transportation as offered to the public. 
And still at this moment, greater accom- 
modations, and greater carrying capacity is 
required and additional funds for its crea- 
tion needed. Looking, therefore, at the 
millions of money, and the time required 
for the development of our steam road 
system, it would seem that starting now, 
we are approaching a distinctively histori- 
cal era in improved road building. And 
this improvement, using the greatest intel- 
ligence of each State, and all of the energy 
and force of the respective sections of the 
country,can not have the total mileage now 
in existence (estimated at 2,745,392 miles) 
completed in less than one hundred years of 
deliberate, well planned and effective work. 
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The completion in the respective parts of 
the country of 6,000 miles a year, not of 
cheap but of expensive and durable high- 
ways, improving the main highways only, 
would take fifty years to complete and this 
would be barely more than 10 per cent. of 
the present total mileage of the States. 


MAINTENANCE 


Not one cent of money should be ex- 
pended in the creation of these expensive 
highways unless, at the same time, a system 
of careful maintenance and repair is es- 
tablished. Steam roads when first built 
were permitted to run down, ties to rot, 
the ends of the iron rails to flatten, bolts 
in the fish plates to become loose, until a 
general overhauling was ordered, and an 
excessively expensive amount of repairs 
were made, owing to the neglect. To-day 
well managed roads do not permit this. 
But each road is divided into sections under 
engineers, under assistant engineers, under 
section bosses, with men passing daily up 
and down the road, giving it constant re- 
pair and attention. This we are familiar 
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with. In Europe highways are patrolled 
in the same way. Men, usually old, patrol 
the roads under their care, each in charge 
of a section, each responsible for its condi- 
tion, and the slightest hole in the wearing 
surface is detected, repaired and filled in 
immediately after it commences. Ruts 
are detected and filled, sluices and ditches 
kept open, the washing of the sides stopped, 
and only by this constant care, are roads 
kept in good condition. This same system 
must come to this country and be inaugu- 
rated at the time that the general improve- 
ment is made, otherwise the people’s money 
will be thrown away. 


COST 


No one can tell what a highway will cost 
per mile for its improvement, without 
knowing the actual conditions. The first 
element is grade, for the nearest grade to a 
level secures the carrying of the largest 
tonnage, with the least power, making the 
cheapest hauling cost. The second ele- 
ment of cost is drainage. The third is the 
obtaining of the necessary material for 
construction. The fourth is labor. Rail- 
roads that are built and bonded for $30,000 
a mile are considered cheap. Some miles 
cost $125,000 a mile and are cut in solid 
rock. Stone or macadam roads that are 
built at an average cost of $10,000 a mile 
are considered expensive. But every stone 
road, or road with a hard surface is built 
for the express purpose of gathering freight 
from the agricultural products on either 
side of the highway. And it must be built 
strongly, because if the road is fifty miles 
long and receives the freight from a five 
mile area on either side, it would receive 
freight from 500 square miles of land. 
This makes a territory of 320,000 acres, and 
if one ton an acre should go to market, 
there would be 320,000 tons going over this 
highway to market each year. If as much 
as ten tons an acre should need to go to 
market, there would be 3,200,000 tons 
going in a year one way only. If the 
wagons carry a ton to a load, with a 
two-inch tire, the wear on the road is 
less than if the load is made five tons 
on a two-inch tire, and the road cut to 
pieces. Ail of these elements must be 


considered, because stone roads are for 
freight, and must be used with wisdom 
and wide tires. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 


Arrogant and insulting as some of the 
owners of automobiles are, still they do not 
represent the greater part of the class now 
interested in the running of motor cars. 
The development of the automobile will 
shortly bring about its adoption in the 
carrying of passengers between centers of 
population, just as the old stage coach was 
used. It will also be used as a single 
freight car, going from the cities and vil- 
lages to take freight to the farm houses, 
delivering at the door, or being called to 
receive freight to go to one of the present 
shipping centers. No resident of a city 
unless he is on a trolley line, has the privi- 
lege of stepping off from the street car in 
front of his own door. Residents of other 
streets must walk to and from the cars. 
No manufacturer has the privilege of re- 
ceiving freight in car load lots, unless his 
business warrants it, and he has room and 
sufficient business to have a switch put 
at his disposal. The conditions in a coun- 
try of good roads, capable of carrying auto- 
mobiles for the transportation of freight 
and passengers without excessive wearing, 
will provide the farmers with greater ac- 
commodations than the residents of the 
cities, because the individual automobile 
can carry its passengers or its freight di- 
rectly to the point of destination or the 
source of its origin. The possibilities in 
the creating of values in the country are 
beyond conception, because the highways 
will be built and maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State, the county or the nation, 
and the owner of the automobile will differ 
from the railroad corporation, whose chief 
expense is the maintenance of its own road 
bed, and right of way, in that the automo- 
bile owner will have his road bed provided 
for him at the expense of the public, and 
willonly have to provide the vehicle needed. 


BEST SOLUTION 


Road legislators are running mad with 
the idea that State aid statutes with State 
supervision ts the solution of the road ques- 
tion. A hundred years ago it was settled 
in Europe by Napoleon, and _ followed 
on the continent and in England, with 
the result that they have constructed and 
maintained roads for a century which are 
the envy of the world. The plan is simple. 
The main highways are set aside to be 
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TABLE I 
[a | f aH 
as §$ 9358 
am: gs et 
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Name of State 33 z rf S § Sms 
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Nevada. ..... 50,000] $28,391,252! $ 600 
Utah .oemn ewe 40,000 49,663,004 1,000 
ay sg baa e 45,000 46,696,939 1,000 
Ss ass 400% } 42,000 96,686,654 2,000 
Montana....... 70,000 153,412,962 2,000 
North Dakota. .. 70,000 117,204,485 2,000 
South Dakota. .. 77,000 173,206,733 2,000 
Oregon........ 96,000 173,559,889 2,000 
Nebraska... ... 125,000 294,779,244 2,000 
| A | 40,000 67,473,887 2,000 
Arkansas... pemee 53,000) 249,779,108 4,000 
nen. ++] apes 298,460,979 4,000 
a 0,000 378,335,401 4,000 
i. 2 éaeec 265,000] 1,082,587,4358 4,000 
Mississippi... . . | 46,810 222,847,525 5,000 
Louisiana. .... .| 48,000 301,215,222 6,000 
— Carolina -| 30,570 204,405,879 sone 
abama....... 52,000 322,575,793 s000 
— aie aioe ans an 5 100,257 641,832,582 6,000 
ennessee, ..... | 50,000 351,762,769 7,000 
Virginia........ | 50,000 423,842,680 8,000 
North Carolina. . | 52,000 433,372,940 8,000 
Colorado. ...... 50,000 405,000,000 9,000 
West Virginia.. . 24,000) 242,184,392 10,000 
Minnesota. .... . 83,000} 870,502,653 10,000 
ne Pay eae 33,000 352,238,897 11,000 
DOOEEIR. . 000.0. 46,712 504,647,947 11,000 
Kentucky. .... .| 60,000} 667,056,375 11,000 
I se 6 wi 101,040} 1,083,050,979 11,000 
— | 125,000) E6$50.511,701 11,000 
ermont......- 14,019 168,011,77 12,000 
Missouri... .... | 89,946] 1,242,842,125 14,000 
Delaware. ... ..| 5,000 76,000,000] 15,000 
New Hampshire. | 13,500 220,624,307 16,000 
Wisconsin. ..... 84,000] 1,358,098,346 16,000 
Michigan. ...... 80,000) 1,578,100,000 20,000 
ae Sree te ieee & pen I st pepe 24,000 
ndiana........ §5,000| 1,360,445,139 24,000 
Maryland...... 16,000] 643,812,408 40,000 
Pennsylvania — 99,224] 4,166.330,404 42,000 
cng samme oie 15,000 677,398.71 I 45,000 
New Jersey. .... 20,000 918,418,741 45,000 
New York. ..... 74,074| 7,446,476,127| 100,000 
Massachusetts. 20,000} 3,981,876.499] 199,000 
Rhode Island. . .| 2,240 432,933,610] 200,000 
Total No. Miles, | 2,745,392 
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Rhode Island... 2,240 1,250 211} 102 
Delaware...... *5,000) 2,050 335 31 
New Hampshire} *13,500 4 »305| 1,261 86 
Vermont. ... .. 14,019 9,565} 1,058 44 
Connecticut. ... 15,000 4; 1990) 1,025| 339 
Maryland...... 16,000 12,210) 1,423) 194 
New Jersey. . 20,000 7, 815| 2,270| 195 
Massachusetts... 20,000 8,315 | 2,122 
West Virginia. *24,000) 24,780 2,700 60 
South Carolina..! *30,570/ 30,570! 3,151 25 
ND 5.6 ak ean *33,000) 33,040 2,004) 228 
EERE * 40,000) 84,800 1,447 I 
Minin 4% 8 win % * 40,000) 84,970 1,664 10 
PRS 000 620 *42, 000) 58,680) 3,468 12 
Wyoming. ..... *45, 000] 97,890 1,240 
I a os wae 46,712) 59.475) 6,228) 100 
Mississippi... . 46,810} 46,810) 3,305 3 
Louisiana. ..... * 48,000 48,720 3,490 3 
Colorado. ..... ¥#50,000 103,926 4,885 21 
ae *50,000 110,700 955 
Tennessee, .... *50,000 42,050} 3,337} 100 
Virginia. ...... *50,000 42,450 3,896| 198 
Alabama...... *5 2,000 52,250| 4,486 80 
North Carolina..| *52,000 52,250} 4,071 19 
Arkansas. ..... *53,000 53,850 3,814 2 
Indiana....... 58,000 36,350} 6,830) 278 
Kentucky,....| *60,000 40,400} 3,205| 63 
Washington. ... *69,000 69,180} 3,275 47 
Montana...... *70,000| 146,080) 3,217 21 
North Dakota. . *70, 000| 70,795 3,069 
New York... .. 74,074) 50,000 8,242| 690 
South Dakota. .| *77,000| 77,650| 3,014 
SE sao 0 se 80,000! 82, ‘Bo! 8,799 20 
Michigan... .... 80,000 58,915) 815 72\ 559 
RS 80,000 41,060] 9,040| 1,278 
Minnesota. .... *83,000 83,365) 7,616) 15 
Wisconsin.....]| *84,000 56,040] 6,976} 129 
Missouri. ...... 89,946 69,415 7,337| 139 
¥*96,000 96,030 1,720 31 
99,224 45,215| 10,705| 1,114 
100,257 56,025) 9,541 80 
101,040 56,650} 11,426 245 
California. ..... *125,000 158,360 6,099| 162 
Nebraska. ..... *125,000 77,510 5,816 13 
Gc wens ee * 265,000 265,780} 11,344 80 
onan 2,745,392| 2,728,780) 199,704| 6,816 











built and maintained from the national 
treasury. The next most important roads 
are set aside to be built and maintained by 
the next strongest department of the nation; 
that is the Canton. The lesser highways 
having the least traffic are naturally left to 
be built and maintained by the towns. 

It is doubtful if there will ever benational 
roads in this country. If you put the dis- 
cussion of this question to one side, you then 
have the road issue put squarely in front 
of each State to solve for itself as follows: 

First.—State roads to be built and main- 
tained by the State, being the main high- 
ways only. 

Second.—The next most important roads 
to be built and maintained by the counties. 

Third.—The remaining roads to be built 
and maintained by the towns. 


In those States having no town govern- 
ment, the county roads should be classed 
into first and second class roads; and cared 
for accordingly. 

The above plan does not cause a conflict 
between State, county and town officials 
over the inspection and acceptance of the 
roads during their construction and main- 
tenance. It leaves each department of 
the government to build and accept its 
own roads without a partnership interest, 
and exposes the highway work to the 
keenest kind of competition in its construc- 
tion and maintenance, in the desire of one 
department to obtain more and better roads 
for an equivalent outlay than the other 
two. It is simply effective; it is practical, 
and it has been proven successful on the 
continent. 











A GRIZZLY SCRIMMAGE 
IN THE BLACK RANGE 


BY HENRY G. CLARK 


WE were prospecting the famous Black 

Range and following one of the 
steepest trails in all New Mexico. We 
had with us, packed to the limit, a great 
big overgrown mule named Pete, which 
was formerly owned by the United States 
Government, but was condemned and sold 
cheap for his cussed meanness. Pete was 
no angel, simply a mule in every sense of 
the word, and known all over the range for 
his unmitigated stubbornness and for the 
dexterity with which he could handle his 
heels without provocation. His face car- 
ried an expression of dove-like innocence, 
almost a pleading look, which was very 
effective in luring a victim within range, 
then man or beast, Pete would let fly and 
turn to gaze in injured surprise. 

We got started about sun-up, Price, 
with the one rifle of the party, in the lead— 
Pete in the rear where he had plenty of 
space in which to exercise his kicking ten- 
dencies should he feel so disposed. Our 
two burros, Florence Nightingale and Max- 
imillian, were in between, and they saw to 
it that there was plenty of room between 
them and the mule, for they had about as 
much use for Pete as he had for them. The 
trail wound in and out among the great 
pines, wide spreading oaks and bushy 
cedars, and on each side was an almost 
impenetrable jungle. Our progress was 
slow, the steep and hilly ascent working the 
packs back on the animals. Now and then 
one of the burros just out of pure cussed- 
ness, would go out of his way to jam a 
pack under the low limb of a tree and 
cause us trouble in renewing the diamond 
hitch; but we finally reached the summit 
of the ridge, and commenced to work our 
way along until we reached a low hogback 
from which the trail sharply descended on 
the Iron Creek side. Here we stopped to 
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gaze on the beautiful view spread out 
before us. 

In the background lay Kingston, its tents 
glistening among the pines; in front, away 
in the distance, we could just discern Silver 
City, the gem of the mountains, nestling 
among the peaks; while far below through 
the beautiful valley flowed the clear spark- 
ling waters of the river Mimbres. 

Iron Creek cafion is one of the wildest 
and most picturesque in the Black Range. 
Deep and narrow at the summit, with 
great forests on either side, it cuts its way 
through the heart of the majestic range, 
gradually broadening, until finally lost in 
the valley below. Deep tangled under- 
brush and luxuriant vegetation of all kinds 
grow down to the water’s edge, affording 
excellent shelter and hiding places. Wild 
cereals and berries of all kinds, together 
with the succulent grass and pifion nuts, 
provide food for game of every description, 
and here the lover of big sport can revel 
to his heart’s delight—bear, deer, moun- 
tain lion, quail, down even to the cot- 
tontail rabbit, make sport for rifle and 
shotgun. 

Dark shadows darting here and there 
among the deep recesses of the cajion, a 
faint haze of purple and gold slowly set- 
tling over the mountains, and the quick, 
sharp breeze coming up from the valley, 
warned us that the short December day 
was fast disappearing before coming night. 
Quickly dropping through the saddle of 
the divide, we started on a four-mile des- 
cent to our cabin at the mouth of the 
cafion. All around us the quail were call- 
ing to each other from out the long grass. 
Now and then a covey would scurry across 
the trail, or if too closely pressed there 
would be a w—h—i—r—+ and the beauti- 
ful birds would precede us down the trail. 

We had reached a little grassy nook in 
the lower end of the cafion where the foli- 
age grew thick and berries were plentiful. 
Price and Foster with the two burros were 
ahead and just behind me came a great 
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raw-boned Irishman, Jim Kern, leading the 
irrepressible Pete. Suddenly and without 
warning, Price fired back in our direction, 
but in toward the creek. 

“Turkey, Jim,” I said, looking back. 

The Irishman was standing with his 
mouth wide open, watching for turkey, 
when to his terror and amazement a great 
silver-tip grizzly with a cub at her heels, 


broke savagely through -the brush and ~ 


made directly for him. 

“Be all that’s howly, phats that?” ex- 
claimed the terrified Irishman. Then, not 
waiting for an answer, Jim made one wild 
bolt up the mountain, closely pursued by 
the infuriated beast. Had she struck at 
him she would have had him, but she kept 
snapping, and in that way he managed to 
keep a little ahead of her. If Jim had only 
known enough to run along the side of the 
mountain he would have stood a better 
chance, as the weight of the bear would 
have gradually pulled her down, while he 
worked up the steep ascent—but this was 
Jim’s first bear and he wasn’t thinking, 
just running and for all he was worth. 
How he did go! but the silver-tip was also 
going some, and the race would have been 
her’s in a very short time if Jim hadn't 
spied a limb on a small pine tree, which he 
succeeded in catching with a flying leap and 
drawing himself up by. The bear, just a 
moment too late, savagely clawed the air. 

All this time Price was so excited, that 
I think he could not have hit one of the 
big pines had he tried. He was rushing 
from one place to another, trying to extri- 
cate a shell, which he afterward claimed 
stuck in the gun; but at the time I don’t 
think he really realized that he had a belt 
of cartridges around him and that the gun 
was empty. Not one of the stock moved 
a hoof, but they were trembling with fright. 
Pete stood still also, but kept his eye on 
that grizzly and watched every movement 
she and the cub made. Finally the cub 
came straight toward us, closely followed 
by the old one. Seeing her coming in my 
direction, standing on her hind paws, with 
frothing jaws, red lolling tongue, fierce, red, 
small eyes, her great front paws beating 
the air, | didn’t wait for any invitation, 
but just fell off that horse and made for 
the nearest tree, where in my pardonable 
zeal for urgent flight | skinned my face 
and hands, and barked my shins, but 
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succeeded in going up—as it was neces- 
sary that | should. 

From my vantage point | looked for 
stirring events below, and they came. 
Price stood on the edge of the creek, hold- 
ing the gun in his hands, seemingly ready 
for anything. The old lady paused a mo- 
ment, looked up at me, licked her wound, 
and went for Price. He stood for a mo- 
ment, but the sight of that big grizzly 
coming at him open-mouthed was a little 
too heavy for him. Dropping his gun, he 
turned and jumped into the deep and ice- 
cold waters of Iron Creek. It might yet 
have gone hard with him, but at this mo- 
ment the cub concluded to find out just 
what Pete was by rubbing against his 
heels, and the dear old “ornry” mule right 
there and then won our undying love and 
gratitude. He hunched, then straight- 
ened, and the cub sailed, lit and rolled over 
and over howling with pain. With a 
snarl of rage the grizzly jumped for the 
mule. Pete knew that he was not dealing 
with a cub this time, and bided his time 
and watched that bear like a hawk. The 
pack seemed to bother the grizzly, as she 
kept circling around him at a lively pace, 
and seemed little inclined to close in, while 
Pete whirled like a spinning-wheel, with 
his heels always presented to the foe. 

Finally both combatants paused a mo- 
ment for breath, but still hearing the piti- 
ful wailing of the cub, the bear gathered 
herself together and made a grand rush, and 
a powerful, raw-boned mule and a silver- 
tipped grizzly mixed things up generally. 
To a man up a tree, the whole air seemed 
full of bears, mules and packs. But the 
pace was too hot to last and much to our 
relief the bear beat a retreat before the un- 
erring precision of those terrible heels, seized 
her cub in her teeth and, still growling, 
viciously disappeared up the cajion. 

We quickly gathered around the gritty 
mule. The pack undoubtedly had saved 
him, as the heavy canvas was literally torn 
to pieces, but his sides were pretty well 
ripped, though not so seriously but he was 
yet ready to kick Max. The burro knew 
him better than the bear did and got out 
of the way in a hurry. 

“The ruling passion, strong in death,” 
spoke Foster, coming from his perch away 
up the mountain, where he had quietly 
watched the whole proceedings. 














Quickly as possible we repacked what 
remained of our now thoroughly dilapi- 
dated belongings, and leading the lace- 
rated mule, made our way to the cabin as 
fast as the darkness of the cafion would 
permit. We soon had a glowing fire in the 
old fireplace and it looked good to see the 
coffee pot and kettle of frijoles in the old 
accustomed place over the fire. 

“Let me tell you, boys, there is no place 
like home after all,” said Price as he cut up 
some chili peppers and stirred them in 
with the beans. 

“You are right there, sweetheart,” re- 
plied Foster, slicing some bacon prepara- 
tory tofrying. Jim and I were deep in the 
intricacies of yeast powder biscuit, and 
said nothing. 


OLD SOLDIER YARNS 
HIS DUTY 
BY LLOYD BUCHANAN 


A WHILE ago there appeared in the 

papers a short cablegram announc- 
ing that a certain regular regiment had 
lost fifteen men and two officers killed in 
a fight in Mindanao. There is a story of 
that event which is not often told, because 
to those who know it seems commonplace, 
yet as I heard it by the Club fire months 
afterward it appeared as an affair worth 
repeating. 

A small party was marching through a 
swamp in the Rio Grande Valley. The 
mud and water in the trail were knee deep. 
On each side rose the cogon grass, fifteen 
feet high, and so coarse and strong that a 
man could hardly break through it without 
a bolo. The head of the column struck an 
ambush of hostile Moros. A storm of 
bullets killed or wounded the men in front. 
Others were rushed forward to fill their 


places. These in turn went down. Ad- 
vance was impossible. A retreat was or- 
dered. 


One of the wounded, shot in the head, 
fell back up a blind trail. Before he found 
out his mistake the opening by which he 
had entered was surrounded by the Moros. 
He could not push through the cogon to 
the column which was falling back farther 
and farther from him, as he knew by the 
receding calls and shots. About him rose 
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the cries of the savages—horrible in the 
joy of the newly found dead. He knew 
that all he could expect when they dis- 
covered him was merciless murder. A 
faintness overcame him. He sank down, 
worn with exertion and loss of blood. He 
believed he was dying—alone, where no 
friendly eye should ever see his bones, and 
none should know whether he went out as 
aman. Yet his last clear-minded action 
was to destroy his only chance of self- 
defense. With trembling fingers he twisted 
the bolt from his rifle and threw it over the 
high grass to sink in the mud, lest the 
Moros when they found him should use 
the weapon against his old comrades. Then 
he fainted away. 

A miracle saved his life. But to my 
mind that does not lessen the honor of this 
private soldier who, for his simple duty, 
forgot himself in the very Valley of the 
Shadow. 


BILL’S KODAK 
BY N. H. CROWELL 


NCLE EZRA 
BOGGS threw 
back his head 
and pulled 
yw thoughtfully at 
@the brindle 
gsm. goatee that de- 
pended from 
his chin. We edged closer. 

“’Twas in ’98,” said he, as he flipped up 
the tip of his whiskers and stared at them. 
Then he started guiltily, lowered his voice 
and added, (“Or was it ’89?’’) 

Although this was placing a rather heavy 
responsibility on the audience we remained 
quiet, awaiting the decision. 

“Ah-h-h!” remarked Ezra, sitting up in 
his chair, “I recall now. “Twas ’97—fall 
o’’97. Unbeknownst to me Bill Fikes had 
got inokerlated with th’ picter-machine 
habit an’ he had it real bad, Bill did. First 
I knows | run agin ’im comin’ out of th’ 
express office luggin’ a box under one arm. 

“Hi thar, Ez!’’ he hollers, “I got ’er at 
last!” 

“When’s she arrive?” says |, thinkin’ 
he meant his mother-in-law, who was 
billed to appear. 
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“Jest a minute ago,’ 
th’ box. 

“What’s in that package, BillP’’ I asks, 
steppin’ back a bit. 

“ Kodak!” 

“ Ko—er—what?”’ 

Bill grinned, seein’ | didn’t know more’n 
th’ law allowed about kodaks an’ he drug 
me down to th’ hardware an’ begun 
breakin’ an’ enterin’ that box. After 


says Bill, tappin’ 


rippin’ off a cover or two-he hauls out a ~ 


contraption that looked some promisin’ 
an’ he says that’s it. 

“What does it cure?” I says, thinkin’ 
maybe it was some sort of a battery. 

“Cure?” says Bill, snortin’ as if he'd 
been stung, ““Cure—oh yes, its a cure all 
right. Fills th’ lungs with th’ pure air o’ 
th’ forest, chucks th’ heart to th’ muzzle 
with red blood, loads th’ brain with—er— 
noble ideas an’ fills th’—er—er. ss 

“Pocketbook?” I adds, seein’ Bill was 
nigh run down. 

Bill wiped his chin an’ took a hard look 
at me. 

“Hain’t you never heard of a kodak, 
Ez?” he asks. 

“Well, yes,” I says, “Come to think | 
used to know a feller by that name—he was 
a Bohemian section hand.” 

Bill nearly swallered his tongue at that 
an’ tried to kick but | dodged. 

After pester- 
in’ at th’ thing 
a spell he says 
he has plans all 
drawed for cre- 
atin’ th’ whalin- 
‘est stir among 
them _ sportin’ 
fellers back east 
that ever was. 

“Why!” says 
he, “I’m goin’ 
to do some 0’ 
th’ tallest ko- 
dakin’ ye ever 
laid eye on— 
somethin’ 
that'll make 
‘em set up an’ 
ketch their 
breath. None 
o these here 
picters o’ 
stuffed ani- 





“I shall first take a profile, 
then a bust.”’ 





miles—no sir—I’ll get ’em right in their 
lairs!” 

“You be?”’ says I, feelin’ a little incred- 
ulious. 

“| sure be an’ when you see a picter of 
a grizzly readin’ “Took from th’ live bear 
by William Fikes, th’ celebrated animile- 
kodaker’’ you can bet it ’ll be genuine!” 

“Goin’ to begin on bear?” says I. 

“Why not?” he snaps, “Ain’t it an 
object to get your name up as a grizzly 
kodaker right at the start? How'd my 
name look on a row o’ them picters hung 
up in th’ capitol, eh?” 

“Purty durn ludercrous,” I remarks, 
knowin’ Bill’s repertation for bravery. 

Weil, in them days I was about as big 
a fool as Bill was an’ three days found us 
two idgits in camp up in th’ mountains 
lookin’ for bear. Far as I was concerned 
1 wa’n’t losin’ no appetite pinin’ to see 
one but | was present for that general 
purpose. 

We drug that kodak about a hundred 
mile all told afore we located our bear. 
An’ he happened to be th’ father of all th’ 
grizzlies that ever wore corn-knives for 
toe nails. I took one look at ’im an’ sized 
him up as bein’ a trifle bigger ’n a yoke 
o’ oxen. He was up on a big stump 
a-reachin’ his paw in like he’d lost some- 
thin’ important. 

Bill was so tickled he didn’t ’pear to 
notice me goin’ up a mighty tall an’ well- 
come lookin’ tree close by. After I’d got 
up fifty or sixty foot I see Bill had th’ 
kodak all spraddled out an’ was trainin’ it 
onto th’ bear. Purty soon he straightens 
up an’ looks aroun’ for me. 

“Don’t worry, Bill!’’ I yells, “I’m safe!” 

He throwed me a look that made me 
feel small enough to make a full meal 
off ’n a hazel nut. 

“I shall first take a profile—then a 
bust!” Bill announces. 

“Lovely, Bill!’ I responds, “I want to 
see that bust!” 

Then he selects a big jagged rock, rolls 
up his sleeve, and hurls it at th’ victim. 


* Bunk—right agin his spare-ribs. 1 went 


up. ten foot further. 

“Ow--o00—urr-r—oof—oof !!!”” 

Talkin’ about exclamations of surprise, 
impromptu speeches an’ sech like, that 
grizzly had ’em all distanced before they'd 
started. It was terrible. He stood up on 
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that stump an’ 
grabbed his ribs 
in his front paws 
like a human. 

“There's a 
nice big walnut 
tree right behind 
you, Bill!” | hol- 
lers, ‘“You’ve 
got about two 
seconds yet!” 

Jest then I 
noticed about ten 
thousand bees a- 
comin’ out 0’ th’ 
hole th’ bear had 
been reachin’ in- 
to, an’ I knowed 
by th’ looks of ’em they was madder ’n 
Jim Bull was when th’ ladies tarred an’ 
feathered ’im. 

Bill was jest raisin’ one hand to request 
th’ bear to be still a moment when one 0’ 
them bees speared ’im on th’ nigh shoulder- 
blade an’ he jumped all o’ two foot. He 
got th’ encore jest as he lit an’, of course, 
had to make another jump. Then a 
couple o’ ol’ mossbacks lit onto his collar 
an’ th’ next I see o’ Bill Fikes he was goin’ 
round that stump about two jumps in 
front o’ th’ crossest grizzly west o’ Peoria, 
Illinois. Bill’s head was goin’ through a 
streak o’ bees a yard wide reachin’ all th’ 
way round th’ stump. 

“Good boy!” I yells, “Be you winnin’ 
or losin’?”’ 

He give me a glance that made my 
watch gain five minutes. 

“Get down an’ kodak us!” he yells, on 
th’ fifteenth lap. 

A cold sweat broke out all over me but, 
seein’ how handsome Bill was doin’ | cal- 
c’lated I could assume a triflin’ resk. 

“Can you jest hold them positions a 
second?” says I, as I picked up th’ rubber 
dudad an’ got ready to squeeze. 

“If nothin’ breaks I will!” says Bill, as 
he went by. 

I took in a deep breath an’ closed down 
on th’ rubber. 

Clickyclick! Th’ next thing I see was 
that grizzly stoppin’ dead still right in 
front o’ me. He’d got that click an’ made 
up his mind somebody was cockin’ a 
cannon. Soon ’s he saw that kodak 
a-starin’ at ’im, his knees begun to wabble 





‘We lost a gallon of the finest snake remedy.”’ 
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an’ in a minute 
his teeth was 
chatterin’ till it 
sounded like hail 
on a tin roof. 
Then he gives a 
great big, over- 
growed whine, 
tucks in his tail 
an’ jest naturally 
tears a hole in 
th’ atmosphere 
gettin’ away 
from there. | 
got Bill stopped 
after a few 
rounds an’ ex- 
plained what 
I’d done. He was mighty pleased. 

“Tt ll be immense! Unapproachable!”’ 
he says, an’ o’ course, | swelled up con- 
siderable. 

Soon’s we hit camp Bill pitched in to 
finishin’ up that picter an’ jest afore bed- 
time he calls me out. 

“There it is, Ez,’’ he says. 

I took it. It was great. There was th’ 
stump right in th’ center an’ th’ rest o’ 
th’ picter was jest leg—-Bill’s hind leg 
goin’ round that stump at forty miles per 
hour! An’ he had a foot that looked 
about th’ size an’ complexion of a rowboat. 

Well, me ’n Bill both reached for th’ 
liquor jug at th’ same time an’ in th’ 
ensuin’ mix-up th’ cork came out an’ we 
lost a gallon o’ th’ finest snake remedy 
that ever—what? Why, jest as soon as 
not, Jim—soon as not. I was some dry!” 


FLITTING FOR FLORIDA 
BY E. P. POWELL 


ALWAYS envied the birds when I saw 
them starting for warmer climes in Oc- 
tober. I wished for wings. What a shrewd 
move on their part, to enjoy everlasting 
summer and never be short of food. But 
I] have learned that we human folk can do 
quite as well as the birds, and with little 
addition to our annual expenditures. A 
Northern family may go to Florida in late 
autumn or early winter, and have a home 
there, as well as in Massachusetts or New 
York. The railroads and steamers so 
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closely link the States at the ends of the 
Union, that we may call Florida the other 
end of New England, | do not propose to 
sing the praise of touring, for | am not 
quite incapable of sympathy with Bur- 
roughs, when he speaks of a certain section 
as tourist-infested. As a rule this class of 
peripatetics get little knowledge of the 
lands which they traverse. They see only 
those sections which are bizarre with vast 
hotels and resorts, and as a rule they can 
only tell you where they caught big fish, in 
some sluggish stream strung with swamps. 

Now it so happens that Florida is nearly 
as large as all the New England States to- 
gether, and so it is naturally gifted with a 
considerable variety of scenery and soil. 
The coast counties are flat and wet, as well 
as mosquito-infested. But up and down 
the center of the State there is a strip of 
land one hundred and fifty miles long and 
fifty wide, which is made up of rolling land, 
that sometimes becomes quite hilly, and is 
sprinkled everywhere with small lakes. It 
is a marvelous place, this central Florida, 
where you find few palms, and not very 
much to remind you that it is tropical. 
The dominant tree is the pine, standing 
eighty to one hundred feet in height, and 
sixty feet to the first limbs. You do not 
travel along dusty roadsides, between 
fences, but you follow trails through the 
forest, from opening to opening. Your 
neighbors’ homesteads are oases of gardens 
and orchards, orange groves and potato 
fields. But these trees do not stand like a 
northern forest; they are more like one of 
our parks, and one may not only drive 
through them, but may see in all directions, 
and so we call them parks instead of forests 
—where the grass grows abundantly. Once 
a year this is burned over, to allow a 
fresh growth for cattle. The lakes are fre- 
quently exquisite gems, and are not seldom 
set in basins, among bluffy knolls, and high 
slopes that pass well for hills. In the win- 
ter the oaks and other deciduous trees drop 
their foliage, for two or three months; but 
there is always good shade from the pre- 
dominant pines. Here is the land for 
homes. It is not a place to exploit with 
orange groves and a get-rich-quick style, 
for it is a very primitive country, with a 
good deal to be done, and to be enjoyed in 
the doing. Those who first invaded this 
section, came with money borrowed at 





twenty per cent., made their openings and 
planted their orange groves, but Nature 
froze every tree to the ground in 1895, and 
shooed the whole crowd out of the State. 
It was a terribly forlorn procession, that 
left tens of millions of dollars thrown away 
on an experiment. A different class, the 
real home-seekers and home-builders, are 
now coming in, and they will not only be 
patient workers but will reap abundant 
wealth as well as comfort. 

The average Northern farmer has his 
year’s work fairly well wound up by Nov- 
ember first to the tenth. That is, he may 
have it finished by that time, and about the 
same time his coal bills begin to pile up, and 
the influenzas knock at his door. The 
birds have gone, and they will escape the 
cold; why not he and his family? Is 
there any insuperable difficulty to prevent 
him from dividing his farm work and his 
home life between the North and the 
South? If he reach Florida by the early 
days of November he will be on time for his 
oranges. It is then that they begin to 
ripen, and the last are gone about the first 
of April—when he is needed at the northern 
end of his farm. Gardens can be made as 
soon as he reaches his destination. Novem- 
ber is a first-rate time to plow and plant; 
yet it is nearly as well if seed be put in a 
month later. My own winter garden sel- 
dom gets started before Christmas, and our 
sweet potatoes and melons considerably 
later, The cold spell, if one occurs, is gen- 
erally about Christmas, and if the beans are 
not up at that time there will be no damage. 
Sweet potatoes are always in the ground, 
and dug when needed—the surplus selling 
in the local market for seventy-five cents a 
bushel. Irish potatoes, if planted for the 
Northern market, can be put in the soil 
during January. They will be ready for 
shipment ahead of the Georgia potatoes, 
and will command from one dollar to two 
dollars a bushel. We always have new 
cabbages, turnips, carrots, as well as lettuce 
and celery early in the first month of the 
year. At the same time we have eggs 
from hens that run loose all winter, and 
mostly take care of themselves; while our 
bees are buzzing in January flowers, and 
making honey nearly every day of the 
year. 

It looks inviting, especially when you are 
shivering with zero weather and a solid 
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earth. It looks rational also, so far as we 
have gone, but let us look farther into the 
matter. The cost of board runs from five 
dollars a week to ten. That, however, is 
not what we propose to do. By all means 
buy a few acres of land and create a home. 
Even the best pine land is still cheap. | 
paid from five to fifteen dollars per acre 
four years ago, and now it is worth more 
than double that. You can get a good 
homestead, however, at the cost of ten to 
twenty dollars per acre, and there are 
homes created by the orange planters that 
can be obtained at a very low price. The 
pine land, where we are locating, as you ob- 
serve, will furnish you your wood as freely 
as you may desire. No coal or coal bill is 
ever seen. A driven well gives you abun- 
dant flow of pure water at a depth of eighty 
to one hundred feet, and a cost of forty to 
sixty dollars for driving. Your cow can be 
pastured, like the Crackers’ cows, in the 
common woods, but this is a terrible waste 
of milk and manure. Your clothes are 
light weight, and one overcoat will last you 
forty years. Meat you will rarely see, 
except your own chickens and calves. 
Fish can be obtained for the catching, or 
the best can be bought at five cents a 
pound. In other words you will live on 
your own vegetables, fruit, eggs and cereals. 
Butter will cost you thirty cents a pound if 
you buy it, and will bring you that if you 
sell it—just as you please. You have cut 
off your Northern grocers’ bills, but these 
must be renewed to some extent at the 
South. The sandy soil is so easily worked 
that you need far less hired help. As for 
crops you can grow all sorts of Northern 
vegetables as well as cassava and many 
other vegetables not known in the North. 
Strawberries and blackberries are at home 
with you, and I am not yet certain that 
raspberries and currants cannot be made 
to grow, with proper adjustment of shade. 
Oats and corn thrive, and carloads of 
melons are shipped that average over forty 
pounds toa melon. Almost anywhere you 
may plant in the openings peaches, quinces, 
pears, as well as loquats, oranges, grape 
fruit, and figs. Hothouse grapes, like 
Black Hamburg and Sweetwater, | am 
planting in my garden; they will stand the 
climate as well as Concords. 

Let us discuss this matter a little in 
items. It will cost a New Englander 
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thirty-five dollars for a round trip ticket on 
a Clyde steamer, from New York to Jack- 
sonville. From Jacksonville he may go up 
the St. John’s River, a delightful trip, as far 
as Sandford, and from there may pass by 
the railroad into the region I am describing. 
The trip is safe and novel, and is rarely 
stormy. Reaching his destination he will 
purchase a home of choicest land at about 
twenty-five or thirty dollars per acre. A 
house of eight rooms can be built of the 
choicest pine, for eight hundred dollars— 
ceiled throughout with pine, and with two 
big fireplaces. His barn will cost him, if he 
makes concrete out of his own sand, not to 
exceed one hundred and fifty dollars. He 
will cultivate a garden of fruit, flowers and 
vegetables at a cost of fifty dollars a year, or 
he can keep a horse and do his own work. 
This garden need not be stinted at all in 
size, and it will furnish the better half of 
all his food. His bees will be at work for 
him all the time, and his hens will be cheer- 
fully cackling in midwinter. 

But a Yankee must always ask the ques- 
tion how shall one be able to make money? 
What are the market advantages, and what 
can we sell? Supposing a Northerner lo- 
cates, with two or three thousand dollars at 
his command, can he keep his store intact, 
or will he have to spend the whole of it, and 
then live on chances? The only answer to 
this is that a man who succeeds in one place 
will succeed in another, but failure is a 
matter of character. We have of late 
years gone far toward losing the knack of 
our old New England fathers for creating 
homes in the wilderness, They grew their 
homes; raised nearly all that they wanted 
from the soil; swapped products, and when 
they had a surplus managed to sell it. 
Those who go to a locality to get rich con- 
stitute a class by themselves. | am con- 
sidering only home-makers, and in Florida 
they must be for the most part those who 
till the soil. For such there is room, if 
possessed of health, common sense and 
adaptability. Florida alone could house 
and support for the winter every farmer 
from the Penobscot to the Mississippi. The 
sandy soil is for the most part full of capa- 
bilities, and nowhere else in the world has 
Nature provided such a vast material for 
soil-making and soil-improvement. The 
cow peas grow twenty feet in a season, and 
the velvet beans grow twice that. Both 
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of these must be mowed two or three times 
for hay, then foddered, and finally plowed 
under, to add humus and nitrogen to the 
soil. Hardly less important is the soy 
bean and the beggar weed—all legumes, of 
the highest value for feed, and all possessing 
the wonderful faculty of taking nitrogen 
from the air, and turning it over to the 
earth. There really is no reason why the 
most barren sand shall not be transformed 
into good garden iand. 

The towns of the South are not attrac- 
tive, because they look like street boys 
with one broken suspender, and the other 
stitched together with a ten-penny nail. 

But things go quick nowadays, and in 
much less than fifty years the South will 
be at even step with the North in every 
way conceivable. The sportsman will lo- 
cate near the St. Johns River, and on these 
flat lands also will be found the proper 
locality for truck-growers. Here, in the 
center of the State, we have little to invite 
the pure sportsman, although our lakes are 
fairly well stocked with fish. The white 
egrets protected now by law, sit on the 
trees in front of my house, after fishing 
their breakfast from the lake. Blue herons 
nest in my orchard, and Bob White runs 
about my feet everywhere. 

During winter the thermometer some- 
times goes down to forty-five or fifty at 
night, but at midday ranges from seventy 
to eighty-five—as an average. In January 
the heat is measured at eighty-seven or 
even ninety, during the noon hours, but 
there is a breeze constantly blowing from 
either the gulf or the ocean. We may an- 
ticipate, however, that about once in a 
year there may be a record below thirty. 
Now if you wish for a clean and honest 
sensation of comfort, sit down on your 
veranda, some day in midwinter, with coat 
off and the thermometer at seventy-five; 
then let the mail man bring you a letter 
from Illinois or Ohio or Maine, telling you 
of the thermometer marking twelve below 
zero, while the writer shivers in his penman- 
ship. You read a few lines, then look at the 
rippling lake and listen to a mocking bird; 
you read a few more lines, and look to the 
right through your neighbor’s orange grove, 
full of golden balls and green leaves. It 
seems to be a matter of enchantment. You 


can scarcely take things as they are. Win- 
ter seems an impossibility, and snow is as 
much a puzzle as it was to the Hindoo 
prince. 

Your neighbors are largely from the 
North, some of them having been here for 
many years, while new comers are con- 
stantly adding themselves. The Cracker, 
or native, element is like any other pro- 
vincial class, but many of them are becom- 
ing well informed and splendid farmers. 
The negro question is slowly but surely 
solving itself. It is in one aspect, a strictly 
Southern problem, and the less Northern- 
ers meddle, the better. Our migratory 
farmers will not feel inclined to interfere. 
I find there is very much to study, while 
the negro serves admirably as a workman, 
and is not generally an uncomfortable 
neighbor. My plowman is a negro preach- 
er, and a capable old man. He refuses to 
mix in politics, believing, as he says, that 
everything will come out all right for both 
black man and white man. I asked him 
what he preached about. 

“Well, suh,” he replied, “for sure now, | 
don’t know exactly where I get my best 
texts. Most anywhere, | thinks, suh. 
They’s printed all over things. It’s one 
thing, suh, to read books, suh, and another 
to read things—trees and animals and the 
goings on. But when | gets a good text | 
just puts it in my mind, and nurses it, suh, 
while Billy and I plows on. And | tell 
you what, Mr. Powell, after singing and 
plowing four or five furrows, I gets mighty 
nigh the Lord, and the Lord, He gets 
mighty close, too. Then, suh, | feels like 
preaching. I carries that, suh, as well as 
possible down to the church on Sunday.” 

Lying before me are letters from Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Ohio, Maine, Massachusetts 
and New York; all inquiring concerning 
the possibility of escaping the severity of 
Northern winters. My answer to all such 
letters is, Go and look over the ground for 
yourselves; never buy property until you 
have seen it. You cannot see through 
other people’s eyes. Spend a few weeks in 
Florida, not as a tourist, in costly resorts, 
but as a home-seeker in the heart of the 
land. As to your success, the problem is as 
complex in one place as in another. Fail- 
ure is a heart disease; it begins inside a man. 





























Sir Thomas Lipton is a 
shrewd advertiser. This is 


Where . 

not to speak unfriendly nor 
a + deny his possession of 
Is Bliss 


sportsmanly qualities, but to 
declare that before all else he 
stirs my admiration as one of the cleverest 
of press agents even in this day when the 
thirst for “mention in the newspaper” is 
widespread and feverish. He understood 
perfectly the conditions governing racing 
for the America’s Cup; he knew full well 
that the New York Yacht Club could not 
accept his challenge of last month without 
violating the precise provisions of the 
Deed of Gift under which it was made 
guardian of the famous trophy. But Lip- 
ton reckoned on a certain support because 
of the glad hand he has unfailingly hung 
out for the newspaper “boys,”’ and because 
of the superficial (yachting) knowledge and 
ready sympathy of the American people— 
and he got it; good and plenty, as his 
“boys’’ would say. 


- . . “Sir Thomas Lipton is a better 
sportsman than the governing members of the 
New York Yacht Club. ‘ 

. . . “We believe that there can be fully 
as exciting racing with a 68-footer as with a 
go-footer; and that so long as it is an inter- 
national event, the exact size of the boat, 
within reasonable limits, makes comparatively 
little difference.” 

. . . “<A reduction of the cost of the races 
has long been as desirable as the return to a type 
of boat which shall not merely be a racing ma- 
chine so frail that it cannot ‘buck into’ a heavy 
sea without running the risk of twisting its bow, 
but shall have some value after the contests are 
over.”—N. Y. Evening Post, September, 26. 


Here in brief we have the essence of the 
stock argument which prevails where the 
conditions of racing for the America’s Cup 
are either not understood or are deliber- 
ately misrepresented. As for exalting the 
horn of the genial Irishman at the expense 
of the governors of the N. Y. Y. Club— 
none would be quicker, | am sure, to resent 
that endeavor than Sir Thomas himself, 
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because he knows how very fair, even in- 
dulgent, treatment he has received; and he 
knows and we all (except the myopic Pos?) 
krow that our best sportsman’s blood has 
coursed through the veins of those who 
from America to Reliance, have defended 
this world renowned cup. 

There is no trophy in all the world of 
sport to compare with it in point of age or 
distinction, or one which so significantly 
stands for the very highest development in 
the skill of designing, building and sailing 
wind driven racing yachts. With such 
reckless misuse in the editorial room of 
plainly recorded data, it is not at all sur- 
prising that there is general ignorance 
concerning the America’s Cup and the con- 
ditions of racing for it; but it seems to me 
that the national quality attaching to the 
Cup event and the character of the sports- 
men who have been identified with its 
defense entitle the general subject to 
intelligent study by those who seek to un- 
derstand for their own gratification, and 
certainly by those who set themselves up 
as public censors. Those who do approach 
the matter with an open mind and a degree 
of intelligence will at once realize that 
instead of criticising the gentlemen of the 
N. Y. Yacht Club, who so wisely and so 
correctly interpreted the Deed of Gift, they 
should be commended for saving this time- 
honored trophy from the tinkering to which 
it might have been subjected one of these 
(future) days by some committee or other 
of less individual force and a lower appre- 
ciation of their sporting heritage. 


The America’s Cup 
stands now as it always 


pra Cu has stood for the fastest 
Sunde for P yacht that can be built 


on a given water line 
length; it is a champion 
not a handicap class as those would make 
it who clamor for acceptance of a challenge 
under this, that or the other rule. It is the 
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blue ribbon of the highest class of yacht 
racing; and the highest class it must re- 
main. Undoubtedly 68-footers would pro- 
vide just “as exciting racing” as go-footers; 
the academic editorial writer could pursue 
the comparison further with even more 
truth, for 30-footers make more exciting 
racing than the sloops twice their dimen- 
sions, and the Knockabouts make perhaps 
the most exciting racing of all. Anditisa 
fact, also, that the international racing for 
this Cup has for the greater part been not 
“exciting racing”’ at all on account of the 
immeasureable superiority of the American 
defender making the contest so one-sided! 
It is also true that a one-hundred-yard foot 
race between two ten-second sprinters 
makes as exciting a struggle as a contest 
between two athletes with world’s record 
aspirations; a mile between two evenly 
matched horses in the 2:10 trotting class 
furnishes as much excitement, so far as the 
contest is concerned, as one between horses 
several classes higher; two park hack 
saddlers will make as exciting a brush for a 
short burst as the swiftest thoroughbreds; 
two ten-knot steamers will make quite as 
exciting a struggle and have a heap sight 
more fun than the swiftest launches ever 
built. And so we might go on with the 
comparison ad infinitum, to indicate that 
merely to provide “exciting racing”’ is not 
the underlying principle of the America’s 
Cup Deed of Gift, or of horse racing, or 
yachting, or sprinting, or of any athletic 
contest in which man is engaged. 
Excitement is furnished by any two 
evenly matched individuals, or horses, or 
boats; but the evolution, the progress in 
any field of human or brute endeavor, 
whether it be work or play, running or sail- 
ing, building yachts or breeding horses, 
driving trotters or writing editorials, is 
only made possible by assembling those 
that are swiftest, or most intelligent, or 
most studious, or most skillful, or strongest, 
into groups of comparative mental, or 
physical equality—classifying them, in 
other words. It is “class”’ which properly 
and which distinctively rates a man, a 
horse or a yacht; and according as we 
build and as we maintain class, so our 
quality of men, horses, and yachts develops 
or retrogrades. With man, class may re- 
late to physical, mental or moral attributes, 
but in yachts, with which we are presently 
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concerned, it has to do only with the physi- 
cal; and the physical means either strength 
or speed. 

The criticism oftenest on the 
lips of the unthinking and at 
the pen point of the unknow- 
ing, is that these yachts which 
have defended the Cup are 
“merely racing machines,” and that the 
water line length rule makes for the build- 
ing of that type only. The claim is per- 
fectly true on both counts, fortunately for 
the Cup. Of course they are racing ma- 
chines—every boat or animal attuned for 
racing only may be called a “ machine” — 
for this is a racer and not a cruiser class; 
and you cannot combine even to a limited 
extent, the structural features of both and 
get the highest type of either. The highest 
type of the racer is what the Deed of Gift 
calls for and what the America’s Cup cus- 
todianship implies; and the water line 
length rule which places no restrictions 
other than that, is the only one under 
which the Deeds suggestion can be realized, 
for it is the only one to give free hand to the 
talent and ingenuity of the most advanced 
designing skill. 

The rules which the N. Y. Yacht Club put 
into effect recently were for the definite 
purpose of encouraging racing among all 
boat owners and to enable different classes 
of boats to race together on fairly even 
terms as well as to encourage the building 
of a wholesome or all-round model among 
general yacht owners. But encouraging 
home yachting with a view to filling up 
classes so as to make the sport more gen- 
eral, more economical, is one thing, and 
meeting a challenge for a trophy which 
represents the highest racing class in the 
world, is quite another. It would have 
lowered the class to accept a challenge 
under any other than the water line length 
rule; and to have lowered the class would 
have been to take from the America’s Cup 
its present distinctive position. 

Beside, there is no dearth of interna- 
tional racing for smaller classes; for ex- 
ample there is the Seawanhaka—Corthinian 
Cup for the little boats, and the Canada’s 
Cup for the middle size (incidentally it is 
interesting to note that the latter cup was 
won for America this past summer by a 
boat designed and built under those much 
touted new rules, by Herreshoff, beating a 
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boat, also built under the new rules, which 
had defeated a Fife boat in the trials; and 
it was Fife who was to design the 68-footer 
with which Lipton wanted to try for the 
Cup). Also there is the Emperor’s Cup 
race across the Atlantic strictly for cruisers. 

The racing machine is not a ““wholesome”’ 
model, and per contra the wholesome model 
is not and never can be a racer of the first 
quality, any more than a sprinter can be a 
Marathon Run ideal. But just as racing 
automobiles, and thoroughbreds, and men 
and steamers, makes for the flawless engine, 
upstanding horseflesh, enduring men, and 
perfected machinery, so the racing of 
yachts built without restrictions and for the 
sole purpose of attaining the highest speed, 
makes for the furtherance of marine archi- 
tecture. Those who see no value in these 
racing machines simply announce their own 
lack of discernment. 


As to Lipton’s statement, of 
which much capital has been 
made by the academicians, 
that he would not be willing to 
trust the lives of his men in 
another “freak” boat built under the water 
line length rule as were his three Shamrocks 
—that of course is specious reasoning all of 
a piece with the completed correspondence, 
private and public, which stamps the fourth 
challenge as “publicity making.”’ 

It may, indeed, be that Lipton’s builders 
cannot put together a boat on the pre- 
scribed lines which is sea-worthy; to judge 
by the second Shamrock which laid up in 
Erie Basin, | think it was, for so long, 
the Irishman’s fears appear to be well 
grounded. The American builders seem to 
have no such apprehension. The talk 
about “twisting” bows has its origin in the 
difficulties which befell one of those 70- 
footers built by way of experimenting along 
certain lines a few years ago. The Cup 
defenders have been, would have to be, 
marvels of structural strength, not for 
freighting or general knockabout cruising, 
but for the purpose for which they were 
constructed. Vigilant crossed the ocean 
and back again. All the Cup racers have 
been stiffer than their opponents, and 
Reliance, the last of a wonderful series, is 
the strongest of the lot, and carries a drier 
deck in dirty weather than most boats of 
the wholesome type. 
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As to the cost of the Cup boats, it seems 
to me that is the business of the generous 
sportsmen who have contributed to the 
building fund. Naturally the cost has in- 
creased with the evolution in yacht con- 
struction, from wood to bronze, from hemp 
to steel. The greater the speed the more 
urgent the necessity for sound structure 
and unbreakable rigging. The glib talk of 
“flimsy machines” does not merit a sec- 
ond’s thought; such a combination of 
lightness, compactness and strength as 
these Cup racers have exhibited has never 
been seen elsewhere in yacht construction, 
and was not believed possible until the 
racing for the America’s Cup evolved it. 
And that is just the matter with the inter- 
national racing from Lipton’s point of view; 
we have beaten them to a standstill, and 
they know it. In designing, in construc- 
tion, and in handling, the defenders of the 
America’s Cup have, as a rule, literally out- 
classed the challengers; hence the attempt 
to make a handicap class of this champion- 
ship of the yacht racing world. 

The thanks of all Americans are due the 
gentlemen of the New York Yacht Club for 
preserving the traditions of this Cup, and 
for interpreting the letter of the Deed of 
Gift in accordance with the spirit of the 
sportsmen who originally handed it over to 
their custodianship as the highest emblem 
of speed on a given water line length. 

We are content to wait the challenge 
which is sure to come so soon as the foreign 
designers and builders catch up. Cer- 
tainly the class of the America’s Cup is not 
to be lowered; to Lipton and others who 
seek to do so we commend the Canada 
Cup event, or, why not offer a new cup on 
the exact terms desired? 


Far and away the most pleas- 
ing element in the winning, by 
the United States rifle team, 
of the Palma Trophy, was the 
splendid shooting of all the 
competing teams. Not only did the Amer- 
ican team excel its previous efforts, but the 
fourth team in the match this year at 
Ottawa, beat the winning figures of the first 
team at the last match in 1903 in England! 
And the figures of the winning American 
team, viz., 1712 out of a possible 1800—are 
not only a record score for this trophy, but 
the record for all team shooting at targets 
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at 800, goo, and 1,000 yards; the previous 
highest score under similar conditions being 
1,696 points made by a Scotch team in 
1892 for the Elcho Shield. 

The Palma Trophy scores for the last 
three matches show a gratifying increase 
in excellence of American marksmanship; 
and, indeed, improvement is notable in all 
the contesting teams save those of Great 
Britain. In 1902 Great Britain won the 
match with 1,459 as against 1,447 of Amer- 
ica and 1,373 of Canada; in 1907 America 
won with 1,712 against Canada’s 1,671, 
Australia’s 1,653 and Great Britain’s 1,580. 
So it seems that it is not only in the design- 
ing and the building of racing yachts that 
the mother country is being distanced! 
But there are others—the score of the 
French team in the 1903 match for the 
Palma Trophy was 1,240. 

Conquest of the Palma Trophy is, how- 
ever, the least significant of the rifle shoot- 
ing matches of this year. The annual 
tournament of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation which was held at Camp Perry and 
excellently managed, showed not only an 
appreciable increase in entries, but a big 
improvement in marksmanship. This is 
to be attributed to the considerable in- 
crease in rifle shooting interest which is 
apparent on every hand. Civilian rifle 
clubs are becoming a fact instead of 
merely a theory, the school boys are 
organizing for target practice and the 
scores of the National Guard on the range 
this year indicate that this body also has 
secured a more intelligent grasp of the 
deeper reason for its being. There is a 
message here which should reach every 
citizen; the surest way to preserve the 
peace is to be ready and able to fight—not 
a new message, but as true now as it was the 
day of its first delivery. 


Every citizen should be an 
active supporter of the Rifle 
Association, and of the civilian 
rifle clubs; both the discipline 
and the knowledge he acquires 
are invaluable. President Roosevelt said 
the other day, that he believed it to be 
most desirable for every man of this 
America to qualify himself so as to be 
able to do his own voting and his own 
fighting; putting his theory into practice, 
as usually he does, the first thing he did 


Do You 
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on being graduated from Harvard, was 
to join a political club, and the second 
thing was to join the National Guard. A 
worthy example for us all. 

Let us have some evidence of your inter- 
est in the work being done by a few devoted 
citizens for the Association and for the 
civilian rifle club movement; and begin by 
subscribing to Arms And The Man. This 
little journal and its owner, General Drain, 
are entitled to a large share of credit for the 
activity which impelled the practice which 
helped to win the Palma Trophy. 


The thought may or 
may not be original, but 
I feel sure no one will 
deny its truth, if | ven- 
ture to remark that the 
automobile appears to be quite putting the 
traditional fool killer out of business; un- 
fortunately the selected culprit so often has 
innocent, and otherwise fairly intelligent, 
friends, with him in the hour of his call! 

People who drive automobiles at the rate 
of forty miles the hour along unfamiliar 
winding roads, or race heedlessly across 
unguarded railroad crossings, are not to 
be argued with; their trouble is too deep- 
seated to be reached so readily, and those 
of them that survive the earliest indica- 
tions of affliction, should be impounded in 
an asylum—not so much for their own 
sake, as for the safety of their .good- 
natured friends. 

For that other class of scorchers, who 
know better, but like the excitement of 
whirling past crossroads and through way- 
side towns—there is just one cure for their 
mania, 7.¢., jail; and it should be adminis- 
tered on first symptoms in doses varying 
with the malignancy of the disease. 

I urge upon all automobilists codperation 
in stopping outrageous disregard of others 
and the illegal and dangerous speeding, 
which may be seen in every direction. 

I urge also upon the manufacturers and 
the dealers cessation of the present discount 
given chauffeurs which results in collusion 
between them and the garage and costs the 
owner heavily. It is a black graft which is 
harming the trade and robbing the owner. 

Jail for reckless scorchers, and a special 
tax on all automobile owners with which 
to oil the roads— are the urgent needs of 
the hour, 


The Up-to-Date 
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POINTERS 


IN BLACK BASS 





FISHING 


BY CLARENCE DEMING 


|" we set aside the lore of places in the 

taking of game fish, no factor is so 
effective as attention to details and many 
of them small details. Collectively those 
details and. minutie of fishcraft spell the 
difference between the angler miscalled 
“‘lucky’’ and the man whose catch is at 
best variable, with the balance very often 
dropping on the ‘‘unlucky”’ side. With 
no game fish living is this element of small 
detail so important as with the black bass 
whose whimsical moods and tenses in biting 
accent by their mysteries the value of 
“pointers” any one of which may span the 
gap between a day’s good sport or the exact 
reverse. This is true even in the lakes or 
streams where black bass are abundant; 
it is doubly true in the much more common 
waters where bass are relatively few and a 
good catch the sequel only of knowledge, 
skill, hard work, careful catching and care 
of bait and what we may call ‘‘ particular- 
ity” all combined. 

Black bass vary much in _ shyness. 
Studying their habits in very clear water 
and when not on their spawning beds, one 
betimes may find the fish very bold, 
swimming slowly to and fro near the boat 
and now and then even passing below it; 
at other times they move away—though 
not usually at a fast pace—as the boat 
draws near. When ‘‘still’’ fishing for 
them near the edges of weeds it is always 
wiser, therefore, to approach the anchorage 
from the weedy side, fixing the boat very 
quietly and without hard impact of the 
anchor on the bottom at a point not less 
than ten feet—twenty is better—from the 
edge of the weeds. far as getting bites 
is concerned, the edge of the weeds is 
preferable or even slightly inside of them 
and casting outwards; but this plan means 
the loss of many a good fish in the weeds 
and must be discarded. The other alterna- 
tive is to anchor far outside in deep water 
and cast toward the weedy shallows. This 
is satisfactory if the bottom slopes gently; 
but if, as is often the case, it slopes quickly, 
the too near approach is apt to scare the 
fish. As a rule, therefore, particularly if 
the water is not rough, take the boat well 
inside the weeds and then push out to the 
anchorage. It is a simple enough device, 
yet not half a dozen times in the lifetime of 
the writer has he seen even skilled bass 
fishers adopt it in ‘“‘still’’ fishing. Seem- 
ingly they grudge the few minutes of extra 
time needed to obtain the ‘in and out”’ 
anchorage, 
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Not one bass fisherman in ten, skilled or 
unskilled, pays due attention to the point 
of the hook in its relation to the bait. 
Whether that bait is minnow, or crayfish, or 
frog or helgramite, the point of the hook 
should always be free for a distance not less 
than a quarter of an inch. If the bait is 
lively, it has a persistent way of ‘‘turning 
in’’ on the point of the hook—especially so 
in the case of frog and helgramite. The 
bass takes hold, you allow him due time, 
give the orthodox ‘‘twist,” strike, and away 
comes the hook with its point deep buried 
in the neck shield of the helgramite or the 
jaw of the frog. To hook a bass under such 
conditions is as impossible as though the 
point were buried inacork. Yet the great 
majority of anglers noting that the bait is 
‘“‘on”’ fish right along, sometimes for an 
hour without questioning that the bait is 
“on” right and examining it every few 
minutes. When, as is often the case, the 
bass bite only once every hour or two, the 
angler’s habit of carelessness of course 
grows. 

When the bass refuse to bite, or bite very 
slowly and fastidiously, a trick worth the 
trying is ‘‘dressing’”’ a helgramite or cray- 
fish. Twist off the head of the helgramite 
or—somewhat better—the nippers and 
strip the hard-neck shield; and, in the case 
of the crayfish, tear off a part of the lower 
shel] so as to expose the white flesh. A 
well-fed bass dislikes the hard covering of 
the bait and may be lured to bite by remov- 
ing them. For the same reason the soft 
shell crayfish will also be found in the long 
run much more alluring than the more 
common hardshells. An incidental ad- 
vantage, if the angler cares for it, is that 
dressing the helgramite or crayfish makes 
it much more attractive for ‘‘ vulgar”’ fish, 
notably the perch. 

Another pointer too much ignored in 
bass fishing is the landing net and method 
of handling it. The great majority of 
fishers will be found using the common 
short handled landing net, large meshed, 
with an oblong diameter of say, ten inches 
—the type of light portable net generally 
used for trout. But the landing net for 
bass should have a light handle four feet 
long; a hoop diameter not less than eigh- 
teen inches; the wire of the hoop as small 
and light as possible consistently with fair 
strength and rigidity; and the material, 
while of strong thread, should be very 
small meshed. This makes a landing net 
and scoop net blended and very useful for 
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double purposes. The handling of the net 
in taking a bass, notably if the fish is big, 
is of the utmost importance. Net him 
deep—tfrom a foot to two feet or even three 
feet below the surface. Don’t wait until 
he is quasi ‘‘killed’’ and quiet on the water. 

It is near the close of the killing that 
there is an acute danger point. The hook 
has, under the long strain, often torn the 
mouth either to the edge or so that it is 
loose, the instant the strain is relaxed. The 
skillful and quick deep netting averts that 
crisis as well as the danger of a sudden final 
“flop” or leap near the surface. Often the 
fish can be successfully “‘speered”’ into the 
deep-placed landing net and, indeed, some- 
times seems to take to it as a port of refuge. 
Again and as another bit of advice resting 
on many years of experience, handle the 
landing net yourself with rod in one hand 
the net in the other, and the one hand 
knowing what the other hand doeth and 
plans to do. Many a great bass has fallen 
at the critical moment, between the divided 
counsels of two brains and a double set of 
unsympathetic hands. 

‘“Drop the tip of the rod when the bass 
leaps,’’ is advice too commonly offered in 
playing the fish. The writer refuses to 
accept it with emphasis on the ‘‘not’’ and 
gives personal advice exactly the reverse. 
Play the fish constantly with a high rod 
held firmly taut and with ample curve— 
the idea being to have the rod automatic- 
ally take up slack and hold the hook firmly 
against the mouth tissues. A loose line at 
any stage of the play means instant danger. 
The general style of play should be to allow 
at first freely the hard rushes on a pretty 
stiff line and rod, using extra force only to 
steer the fish past danger points, especially 
when nearing the boat and its anchor rope. 
This excludes the too familiar see-saw 
movement in which it is astonishing to see 
some bass fishermen, otherwise expert, 
persist. The see-saw method not only by 
its constantly reversed action tends to tear 
flesh and loosen hook, but also by its short 
line policy invites the loss of a big fish 
by a sudden rush—saying nothing of the 
obvious peril of playing a big bass near 
the boat. 

If the fish are fairly abundant and biting 
freely, use a single rod held in the hand, 





making long casts and drawing in very 
slowly with bait near the bottom, hauling 
for a few minutes as the line becomes per- 
endicular or almost so near the boat. 
hen cast in a new direction and repeat. 
But in waters where the bass are scarce use 
two rods with ordinary corks somewhat 
smaller than anglers generally choose and, 
indeed, as small as possible provided they 
float and are not drawn down by sinker 
and bait. The corks let you cover more 
ground, signal the bite instantly, and pic- 
turesquely, resist the fish but little and give 
more time for the strike. It is not so 
necessary to adjust them on the line very 
accurately to depth as most bass fishers 
think. Ten feet above the hook is their 
limit, greater distance preventing the final 
playing of the fish for reasons obvious. 
Final and heavy emphasis must be laid 
on the strength test for the line before each 
day’s fishing for a distance of at least 
twenty feet from the hook, using a pretty 
hard strain between the hands held some 
three feet apart. The danger on this fore 
part of the line is not so much from any 
general weakness as from an accidental 
rush on a rough edge of the boat, rod, bait 
pail or other part of the equipment. Wet 
black bass lines should be dried instantly 
after each day’s fishing. It not only pre- 
vents loss of fish but triples and even quad- 
ruples the life of the line. How vital is the 
watch against a flaw in the black bass line, 
let a single recent example attest. The 
writer may, perhaps, be allowed to vaunt 
the fact that but once in a dozen years 
through his own oversight has he broken 
tackle on a black bass. The exception 
came last summer. The ‘biggest bass” 
of the season, with a swirl like a shark’s, 
had run out the line seventy feet when, in 
forcing the fish, the silk parted thirty feet 
from the hook. Tests of the broken 
terminal disclosed four feet of weak line. 
Then, too late, it was recalled that the rod 
and line had been used all day in “‘skeeter- 
ing” for pickerel a few days before. The 
weak section came on the line at the ex- 
treme limits of the cast and 4 little rough 
nick in the tip of the rod told the rest of a 
tale that suggests what external and fore- 
casting vigilance is the price of trustworthy 
bass tackle. 





VARIATIONS IN RETRIEVING 
DOGS 


BY JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


pinned inne has always been regarded 

as an important, if not essential, part 
of a gun dog’s education; but nothing 
exhibits in practice so many degrees of im- 





perfection, so many uncertainties, so many 
ineptitudes. The ducking man’s dog, 
naturally, being nothing but a retriever, 
either finds and fetches fairly well or is left 











at home; but even the water dog is more 
than likely to be an unreliable performer. 
For quail, grouse and woodcock the perfect 
‘ retriever is rare. When the bird dog is 
a perfect retriever, he is not seldom worth- 
less in other respects. He may be too old 
for good covey finding or constitutionally 
too friendly and lazy. At times we see a 
fine, eager hunter converted into a sneak by 
the hacking, discouraging, nagging labors 
of the trainer who perseveres, not wisely 
but too well, in forcing the habit of recover- 
ing dead birds. 

Many sportsmen have decided that un- 
less a dog retrieves of his own accord it is 
a loss rather than a gain to fool away time 
in compelling a forced obedience. A few 
Americans have obtained English retriev- 
ers, a breed kept exclusively for that pur- 
pose, in order not to interfere with the 
searching business of the setter or pointer, 
Quite a large number of other Americans 
reckon it up that the few birds saved for 
the bag by retrieving are not worth the 
trouble of training and keeping up training 
—-do not compensate for the faults which 
the dog is likely to acquire in the course of 
a retrieving education. 

If you do desire a retrieving pointer or 
setter, how do you go about it? The 
theory of a mechanical system of forced 
retrieving is expounded elaborately in a 
dozen books. It is so simple that most of 
the elaboration is nothing but superfluity. 
The teacher would come up against the de- 
tails and deal with them, whether he had 
read about them or not; that is, if he had 
the coolness and patience to go through to 
the end, and without the coolness and 
patience his experiment will in any case 
be a failure. The whole theory of forced 
retrieving can be told in a sentence. You 

ut a cord, say of from twenty to forty feet 
» in length, on the dog’s collar, for the pur- 
pose of retaining control of his movements; 
make him hold a stick or pad in his mouth 
until you take it out; then make him pick 
it up at different distances and bring it to 
. you; all the time having him associate the 
act with some distinct word or order. 

It is more interesting to consider the 
variations of dog nature and dog oppor- 
tunity which do not appear in the books. 
For example, though natural retrieving, 
according to the book authorities, is con- 
sidered imperfect and unreliable, it is 
rather comfortable to the exasperated 
amateur who has spent some weary hours 
in hacking away at reluctant pupils, to dis- 
cover that one of his dogs will of its own 
accord bring in a dead bird. All he has to 
do then, is to get the dog to obey the order 
to come in and hunt up the fallen game. 
The animal, to be sure, may chew up the 
bird more than is seemly, but the force 
system is not exempt from that danger, and 
in either case more or less of vigilance and 
sharp reproof may be required. 

One example of extreme difficulty was 
solved by a simple device. I saw a trainer 
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reach in two days an advanced stage of the 
business when a month of the usual course 
had made no impression. The dog was one 
of those eager, restless, intense hunters 
which are impatient of human control and 
indifferent to human orders. As such dogs 
are generally the best in hunting energy and 
stamina, they are valued highly. This dog 
had been whipped not a little and jerked 
about on a cord a great deal. He had not 
been induced to even hold the pad in his 
mouth. Efforts seemed to merely excite 
him and increase his rattle-headedness. 
The trainer noticed him dash at a crippled 
sparrow, and conceived the idea of utilizing 
that nuisance of the farm yard. He killed 
a sparrow and threw it down before the dog. 
The scheme worked from the first. The 
dog dashed at the bird and was fiercely 
concerned. Doubtless he would have 
eaten it or, at least, have chewed it to a 
pulp, but the trainer was quick to tighten 
the cord instantly and rapidly draw the 
dog to him. The chewing could not pro- 
ceed. The bird would be forcibly taken 
from the dog’s mouth before it was fairly 
ruffled or dampened. All the time, of 
course, the trainer was using his commands, 
“hunt ’em up,” and ‘“‘fetch.’”’ It was one 
of the quickest educations I ever saw. In- 
stead of disliking, the dog enjoyed the 
sport. I think that my memory is not 
wrong when I say that he was ready for the 
field in four or five days, for the conditions 
of the teaching were so nearly those of the 
field that there was nothing new in trans- 
ferring from the yard to work on game. 
cannot say how far the plan would apply to 
average dogs, but am inclined to believe it 
better as a regular practice than the pad 
system. It seems to accord more naturally 
with the dog’s instinctive methods. 

Suppose what occurs with every dog at 
the opening of every season, unless the 
excellent rule of sending for a month be- 
forehand to a professional trainer is fol- 
lowed, your retrieving setter has once been 
well taught but has for nearly a year done 
little but run around at liberty. How do 
you get him settled down again to his 
retrieving? If he is naturally docile and 
you have kept him well under command in 
his long vacation, it is easy. But that is 
not the more frequent case. He is prob- 
ably rusty, rank and disobedient. Then 
there is nothing to do but devote a little 
time to special training. Put the cord on 
him and force him to obey orders, If pos- 
sible, hunt him with an old, steady dog and 
get the cord on him while the other dog 
makes a point. Dismiss the gun and 
shooting, if there is another man to do it, 
while you devote yourself to compelling the 
searching closely for the dead bird and 
recovering it. Two or three times ought 
to restore the dog’s usefulness and your 
peace of mind. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between the careful finding of dead birds 
and the retrieving of them. The former is 
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the really important function. In ordinary 
cover not many birds fall where you cannot 
pick them up yourself, while lots of them 
fall in places and in ways which puzzle you 
to find them. Every bird dog should be 
taught to come in close and search care- 
fully for dead and crippled birds. That 
does not belong properly to the art of 
retrieving, but to the general obedience to 
orders without which a dog is not trained 
atall. It will be found, I think, that a dog 
which comes in and “hunts ’em up”’ thor- 
oughly will not lose you a dozen birds in a 
month’s shooting through not actually 
retrieving. I know that I should rather 
work with one good finder of dead birds 
than with three half trained, slobby re- 
trievers. 

Does training a retriever call for the 
whip, or for severity of any kind? Answer 
that question by abruptly dismissing the 
doubt and turning a deaf ear to cheap and 
fanciful talk of humane methods. It cer- 
tainly does call for a degree of severity, and 
a light whip is the most humane of instru- 
ments, even if you have also a check cord. 
If human beings cannot be carried to 
efficiency without rewards and punish- 
ments meted out by superior authority, as 
they cannot, surely it is foolish to try it on 
dogs. You must force a dog to subordinate 
his will to yours; to pay instant attention 
to your commands. The rule ought to be 
that necessary severity should be applied 
peremptorily and remorselessly, and that 
unnecessary severity is a shame and re- 
proach. A dog can stand a severe punish- 
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ment; sometimes must have it to realize 
that there is a hereafter. Spike collars, 
choke collars, clubs and kickings are 
abominations. They are unnecessary and 
therefore disgraceful. The light whip and 
the check cord are necessary and therefore 
merciful. Another seavelied gets is to leta 
dog have his run for ten minutes, if he is 
kennel-kept, before the lesson of the day 
begins, though there comes the period 
when thet very moment of freshness and 
eagerness is the point to teach that com- 
mands must be obeyed, regardless of his 
honest joy of liberty. You can tell when 
that time comes. 

People will tell you that a retriever 
should bring in a crippled bird before 
touching a dead one; should point a live 
single bird with a dead one in his mouth; 
and do all sorts of such acts for you to brag 
about. Maybe so, but you will waste 
trouble by trying to teach these feats. 
Most dogs will go after a struggling cripple 
before picking up a dead bird. So would 
you in a similar situation. You see it first 
and want it most. Any dog will point a 
live bird if he catches scent while a dead 
bird is in the mouth. There is nothing 
remarkable about it, rather it is the 
obvious thing to do. But no dog can be 
depended upon to catch the scent. So let 
that happen as it will. Also, be gratified 
if a dog retrieves two birds on one trip, but 
do not expect it. Be satisfied if a dog is a 
fairly decent, clean, cheerful retriever, for 
there are precious few of them, in spite of 
all you read and hear. 
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NTO the life of every sportsman comes 
some tenderly cherished episode of the 
field to leave the day forever after sketched 
upon his memory in glowing colors. Some 
brilliant bit of work with both barrels, some 
great achievement of his favorite pointer, 
or a difficult snapshot of his companion 
may top the pinnacle of the day’s enjoy- 
ment. Happening less often, the oppor- 
tunity for an unusual shot is presented, and 
whether accidental or not, its consumma- 
tion is a thing to be remembered, and in its 
remembrance the hunter but renews his 
offerings upon the altar of his devotion. 
There is always more or less poetry in the 
make-up of the true sportsman. He loves 
the fields and streams with a healthy 
Nature-love, a nomad gift handed down 
from primitive Adam, and possibly the best 
of our ancestor’s legacies. Perhaps the 
sportsman may be unconscious of this 
divine instinct, but by its presence the sea- 
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sons call to him and he must respond. 
Each day afield, therefore, is not a going 
forth to kill, but rather a little journey 
through the hills and valleys of Nature’s 
sacred ways, and the day’s sport is made 
wholesomer by reason of the unexpected 
that so often happens. 

A sportsman friend of mine hunting 
grouse near the foot of that favored moun- 
tain bearing the great Cross of perpetual 
snow could with difficulty keep the business 
of the day in mind, so engrossed was he 
with the wildness and beauty of the scen- 
ery. Finally a bird flushed at a short dis- 
tance and flew to the left, passing him in 
good range. As the light gun flashed in 
ae, that wonderful white Cross gleamed 
just beyond in the gathering dusk. Timing 
nicely the flight of the bird until the 
whirring wings brought it in conjunction 
with that stately token, he pressed the 
trigger. The stricken bird hung suspended 

















for a thrilling instant against the dusky 
mountain, sharply defined upon the back- 
ground of that wonder of Nature, the 
snowy Cross. The memory of that mo- 
ment shines fresh and clear throughout the 
years that bring forgetfulness. 

On Thanksgiving Day everybody goes 
shooting. At least one would so imagine 
from hearing the fusilade that startles the 
countryside. I have forsworn hunting on 
Thanksgiving Day because it has become 
rather a dangerous pastime. My last ex- 
perience proved that fact, different parties 
having peppered me with bird shot three 
times in one morning. They seemed to 
think the fault was mine, somehow. One 
Thanksgiving, years ago, T found myself in 
company with an enthusiastic crowd of 
farmer boys shooting rabbits along a dense 
hedge in a lane partly filled with piles of old 
hedge tops, an ideal place for bunnies. I 
had the only shotgun, a hammerless, the 
boys being armed with target rifles. They 
were expert shots, however, and soon had a 
little pile of rabbits se at the end of the 
lane. When a boy missed a shot he carried 
the next rabbit killed to the general pile, 
and as we wandered down the hedge the 
distance became quite a tax on the victim’s 
patience. There were hundreds of rabbits 
in that thick hedge, and they jumped in 
and out almost continually. The shotgun 
had been idle, but now a rifle got out of 
order, and the owner begged the loan of the 
““scatter-gun.’’ As I handed him the gun, 
some one called out: ‘‘Let’s make Bill tote 
the rabbits; he can’t use a shotgun.” 
While Bill was stoutly arguing the point, a 
rabbit broke cover and scooted up the] lane. 
Like a flash Bill had him covered, but no 
report sounded. He pulled the other 
trigger, but no result. The boys were 
yelling with laughter at Bill’s predic iment. 
I said: ‘‘ Push up that safety,” but Bill did 
not know what a “‘safety’’ was, so I reached 
out and clicked the safety-button. Bill 
took a frantic snapshot at that flying 
bunny, and incredible as it seems, killed it 
cleanly. The rabbit rolled over and over, 
his last revolution landing him neatly 
across the pile of rabbits lying in the middle 
of the lane, just one hundred and one yards 
from Bill’s firing point. The laughter 
ceased as Bill coolly asserted that ‘‘it was 
lots easier to drop them on the pile than to 
carry them that far.’’ Bill was a hero, and 
that shotgun’s killing powers are still talked 
about whenever I meet a friend of that 
day’s sport. 

One beautiful November afternoon I was 
hunting with a companion along a grass- 
grown ditch, or ‘‘ draw,’’ as Westerners call 
it. The dogs were working the heavy 
cover eagerly, and we were expecting a 
shot at quail with every step. Off to our 
right, about two hundred yards, in the 
edge of a cornfield, was a gang of bush- 
whacking negro boys with five dogs to 
every boy. Their battery consisted of 
army muskets at the ratio of three boys to 
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each musket. Suddenly my friend literally 
stepped upon a rabbit in its bed in the 
grass where it had lain snugly hidden. I 
do not know which of the two was more 
startled. Away fled bunny straight down 
the draw, neither of us caring to shoot; our 
dogs watching his tremendous leaps with 
vivid interest, but held in restraint by 
their own good training. After going 
straight away for nearly two hundred 
yards, bunny turned sharply to the right 
and fled toward the cornfield. When he 
reached it he made the mistake of his life, 
for he turned again to the right and came 
flying back until he appeared unceremoni- 
ously among the bunch of dogs and boys, 
who greeted his sudden advent with loud 
yelps and a totally useless discharge of 
musketry. The confusion caused the rab- 
bit to turn again and here he came, right 
toward us, under full steam with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of dogs stringing out 
behind. 

“He’s coming back to his bed,” I 
shouted to my friend, who replied: ‘‘See 
me put him in it,”’ and fired. The rabbit 
rolled, as a shot rabbit will, and his limp 
little form stopped in precisely the identical 
bunch of grass he had so hastily quitted 
only ‘a few short moments before, and still 
warm from his recent occupation. He had 
traveled nearly a mile around the sides of a 
gigantic square, only to fall, riddled with 
shot, into the very bed from whence he 
started. 

A month later snow covered the ground. 
It was fine ‘‘rabbit weather,’’ and armed 
with a little 16-gauge, I was tramping along 
the bed of a narrow creek while my dog was 
‘tending to business in the underbrush 
above me. Suddenly I saw a rabbit dart 
from the grass and come bounding in great 
leaps toward the creek. He was within 
easy shot, but as I swung the light gun on 
him, it occurred to me to see if he really 
intended to jump the creek or come in my 
direction. He had his mind made up for 
the leap. The dog was above him, I was 
below, and safety lay across the ditch. It 
was a fifteen-foot leap, but he took it with- 
out halting, and as he rose, I ‘‘took’’ him 
with a load of sixes, broadside. Turning 
end for end in the air he sailed onward, 
striking the snow fully twenty feet from the 
“‘take-off,’’ and sliding several feet with the 
force of impact. It is the only instance, 
to my knowledge, of shooting a rabbit ‘‘on 
the wing.” 

One sometimes notes queer results from 
shots fired over the traps. I remember 
seeing two clay birds broken by a single 
shot, although thrown from traps fifty feet 
apart. Also at another time, a clay bird 
broken and a live pigeon killed with one 
shot, and a clay bird and a swallow killed 
at one discharge. 

During a tournament at Kansas City, a 
fine misty rain was falling, although the sun 
was shining brightly in the western sky. 
While the rain lasted, such was the peculiar 
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conditions of the atmosphere and brilliant 
light effects, that the path of every shot 
fired could be distinctly traced for many 
yards through the moisture laden air. 
Each discharge cut a hole through the rain- 
drops, clearly defined. It was a remark- 
able and interesting experience. 

I am reminded of a wonderful shot I 
witnessed at a large Western shooting park 
where a championship match between two 
prominent wing-shots was in progress. 
One rarely sees a really remarkable shot 
during a pigeon match, because the birds 
are usually killed quickly and cleanly before 
they have attained any great distance from 
the sprung traps. A quick and clever shot 
gains applause for his brilliant, snappy 
work, but his birds are gathered very close 
to the traps. On the occasion mentioned, 
J. A. R. Elliott stepped to the score, called 
“Pull,” the trap opened and the bird 
refused to fly. Whereupon the referee 
declared it a ‘‘no-bird,”’ and the pigeon 
flew away unharmed. Elliott’s next bird 
was killed promptly with the first shot, but 
before he lowered the gun he caught sight 
of his “no-bird”’ circling near the ground 
far out in the field. He aimed carefully, 
fired and killed the pigeon dead. It was 
eighty measured yards from where he 
stood to the boundary line, and the bird 
was picked up several paces beyond that. 
As an exhibition of marksmanship, that 
shot evidenced the touch of the master, 
the consummate knowledge of the craft, 
and the skill that goes with practice, for it 
was not an accident, not a scratch shot, 
but carefully planned and executed in the 
twinkle of an eye. 

Possibly the most remarkable of shots 
was achieved by a reckless farmer boy who 
favored me with his company one Novem- 
ber afternoon. He possessed an abomin- 
able ‘“‘Zulu”’ single-barrel, and conversed 
loudly and interminably of his prowess 
with that weapon. Having already ex- 
pended his stock of ammunition, he bor- 
rowed my heavy nitro-powder loads as 
occasion required, although I urged the 
extreme hazard of using them in a Zulu. 
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One of his pet methods for slaying game 
consisted in cutting a cartridge around the 
powder wads. Thus the shot, encased in 
the upper half of the shell, would leave the 
gun like a projectile, the case forming a 
sort of concentrator. He illustrated by 
firing at a chicken hawk perched on a hay- 
stack a hundred yards away. Nothing 
happened, apparently, although I antici- 
pated the disintegration of the Zulu. Far- 
ther on, however, we were met by an irate 
farmer, whose door had been punctured by 
a missile which expended its force upon the 
cottage organ, seriously impairing the ques- 
tionable usefulness of that instrument. The 
house was in direct line with that haystack, 
but a very long distance beyond. My far- 
mer boy was distressed at the result of his 
shot—he had missed a hawk, but had hit 
his own home square in the center. 

My own pointer once assisted me in a 
rather astonishing way to secure a quail I 
had shot. The mere fact of my hitting the 
bird was almost enough in itself to make 
memorable the event, for I was in the be- 
ginner’s class, and rarely knew just when 
to pull the triggers of my little sixteen- 
bore. I shot around and over and under 
the quail so many times that I felt genu- 
inely sorry for myself. Finally a quail 
flushed at a distance, and escaping the 
shots of adjacent gunners, came hurtling 
toward me. I went through the entirely 
perfunctory process of cocking the ham- 
mers, aiming the gun, and pulling the 
trigger, but the result was panlouer unlooked 
for. The quail was killed pat Ag and, as 
he came whirling out of the cloud of 
feathers, the old pointer sprang from the 
ground and gathered him in. It was as 
neat and clever a catch as could be im- 
agined, Since then my marksmanship has 
improved, and I can give a fairly good ac- 
count of myself at game or at the traps, 
but I would willingly give all my skill and 
the nonchalant confidence gained by long 
experience for the uncertainties and heart- 
stopping thrills of the days when the most 
remarkable shots were the ones that samme 
their marks. g 
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BY M. WORTH COLWELL 


ANY parts of this country have already 
gained reputations for their bad 

roads and since the motor car has grown to 
be an institution, highway building has be- 





come a topic of national interest. The 
writer has traveled thousands of miles by 
automobile, through various parts of the 
country, over all sorts of roads, but the 
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worst fifteen hundred miles of highway he 
has ever seen, was that encountered by the 
automobilists in the recent Glidden Tour, 
which ran from Cleveland and Chicago to 
New York, finishing July 24th. 

When eighty-one motor cars left Cleve- 
land, O., on the morning of July roth, 
carrying some three hundred passengers, 
few of the motorists realized what a tough 
contest was ahead of them. This fourth 
annual tour of the American Automobile 
Association, for the Glidden and Hower 
trophies, run for a short distance over some 
of the finest roads in the country and for 
the bulk of the 1,570 miles, over the worst 
roads imaginable, was the most stringent 
test to which motor cars could be sub- 
jected. While the run was a triumph for 
some of the cars entered, it proved a Water- 
loo for most of them and at the finish, the 
majority of the machines were fit for the 
junk-heap. 

Road conditions were such that of the 
eighty-one starters in the big tour, thirty- 
six of the cars survived the trip and arrived 
at New York. Twenty-one of them had 
‘perfect scores’’ at the finish, 7.¢., none of 
these had to replace parts throughout the 
trip and always reached the night controls 
on schedule time. Of the remaining fifteen 
survivors, eleven were contestants who had 
received penalizations at various times and 
the balance were official and press cars. 
Contestants did not drop out because of 
mechanical troubles with their machines. 
They withdrew when forced to do so by the 
bad roads. 

The itinerary of the tour was mapped out 
to include every possible road condition, 
such as sand, clay, level and mountain 
country, that would prove to a certain ex- 
tent, what cars were best suited to general 
touring in America. The route was ar- 
ranged to occupy two weeks, making night 
stops at the cities of Toledo, O.; South 
Bend, Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Columbus, O.; Canton, O.; Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Bedford Springs, Pa.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa.; in the above 
order, winding up at New York City. 
Twelve running days were arranged, there 
being a rest on Saturday and Sunday at 
Chicago and another Sunday vacation at 
Bedford Springs, or ‘‘ Bed Springs,”’ as the 
tourists dubbed it. The longest day’s run 
was 175 miles from Indianapolis to Colum- 
bus and the shortest, 97 miles, from Pitts- 
burgh to Bedford Springs (over mountains). 
The other daily runs averaged between 
these figures. time schedule was drawn 
up that tried automobiles more severel 
than they had ever been tried before. It 
was a schedule that was harder on passen- 
gers and drivers than any run on record and 
was entirely due to the horrible roads, No 
one but a person who actually made the 
entire run can ever realize the sensations 
and frequently agonizing conditions that 
were met by contestants in the struggle to 
reach the goal. 
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A happier crowd was never assembled 
than that in front of the Hollenden at 
Cleveland, which awaited the signal to start 
that Wednesday morning on the great 
space-annihilating grind. It was beauti- 
fully clear weather and the day was appar- 
ently ideal, but before five miles had been 
covered, the air was so thick with dust thai 
it was often impossible to see ten feet ahead 
on the road through the choking clouds of 
dirt. It was the dustiest day of the whole 
tour and was terribly hard on throats and 
nostrils, which combined with the heavy 
sun-burning that every tourist received, 
made the riders feel pretty well parched by 
the time Toledo was reached. Dust was 
never like this! 

The country in this part of Ohio is ex- 
tremely flat and the roads remarkably 
straight, like the ancient Roman roads, 
only not nearly as good. The roughness 
toid on tires and a number of contestants 
were obliged to change tubes before the 
tour had scarcely started. 

Just as deserts of dust were the features 
of the run through the Ohio towns of 
Elyria, Norwalk, Monroeville, Stony Ridge 
and others, so oceans of mud were the char- 
acteristics of the second day. A heavy 
rain had fallen over night at Toledo and the 
soft, pasty mud which that powdered dust 
made, was a study in physics and chemis- 
try. It was slippery, slimy, treacherously 
dangerous ooze, the like of which, the con- 
testants had never seen before. The road- 
bed itself, was hard, and this covering of 
slime from a foot to two feet deep, made 
just the correct combination for fancy 
skidding. The cars floundered around in 
For miles, this 
mixture of wet clay caused each one of the 
cars to skid and slide practically every 
inch of the way. The State road was full 
of great holes, the depth of which could not 
be ascertained until the car piunged right 
into them. Frequently they were deep 
enough to force the driver to back out and 
try to sail around them. Between the 
towns of Java, Swanton, Delta and Bryan, 
the car the writer rode in, continually 
skidded around at right angles to the road 
and into ditches, although a most expert 
driver was at the wheel. This alone ac- 
counted for the car not upsetting, when a 
turtling seemed unavoidable in several in- 
tances, and all passengers were ready to 
jump. 

All four wheels on most of the cars were 
equipped with anti-skid chains, which 
helped to give traction, but did not prevent 
all sorts of ‘‘skating’’ and swaying from 
one side of the road to the other. To get 
mired and have to pull out with the aid of 
a team of horses, was a common thing that 
day. The distance from Toledo to South 
Bend, Indiana, is 166 miles and the time 
schedule set for the Gliddenites, to cover it 
in nine hours or be penalized, would have 
been a fast schedule under clear weather 
conditions. Attempting to do it in that 
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time, in view of the mud, was suicidal. 
This time-limit was responsible for the sad 
accidents to Kenneth R. Otis’ party and 
T. J. Clark’s car. In the former, the car 
upset, while skidding into a ditch, pinning 
the occupants under the car and injuring 
Mr. Otis, his wife and sister, very seriously. 
Several days after the bad upsetting of car 
No. 6, Mr. Clark died in a Toledo hospital. 
Had the roads been such as the average 
under wet weather conditions and not 
covered with slime, these accidents would 
not have happened. 

Mr. Charles J. Glidden, the donor of the 
trophy, who holds the world’s record for 
automobile mileage and who has traveled 
in nearly a dozen countries, a distance of 
more than sixty thousand miles, declared 
that never in all his touring here or abroad, 
had he encountered such execrable mud 
road conditions as those in Ohio and 
Indiana on the road to South Bend. 
Speaking on this subject he said: 

“Seventy per cent. of the roads encoun- 
tered on this tour would, by any European 
government, be closed to travel and 
marked ‘Use at your own peril.’ One of 
the things that this tour has accomplished, 
is that it has revealed some of the deplor- 
able conditions of the highways of a pros- 
perous nation. The accidents on the tour 
were due wholly to the bad roads, which 
were unknown to the drivers. They were 
the worst trails imaginable.”’ 

The following day, on the run from 
South Bend to Chicago, the roads were 
much better. Sometimes there were really 
fine stretches that were a pleasure to ride 
upon. However, there was a mile of 
nasty mire near Crocker, IIll., which was 
agonizing. Then the road from Hammond 
into South Chicago (about twelve miles) 
was another execrable path. The roads 
about Toledo took the prize for bad rural 
highways, but I have never seen or even 
imagined that there were such streets in 
any city, as the black, oozing filth and foul 
smelling mud of South Chicago. It was 
not on account of bad weather—it is a 
regular thing. The natives are used to it 
and the children wallow init. It is hard to 
believe that such conditions of hub-deep 
filth in the regular highway can exist in 
such a large city, when only a short dis- 
tance from this stretch, the parks present 
roads as fine as any in the world. One of 
the tourists likened the pestilent morasses 
and delightful boulevards, to a transition 
from Hades to Paradise and the simile was 
indeed fitting. 

The roads to Columbus and Canton, 
O., were not so bad, but the country, 
from the latter place to Pittsburgh made 
the hardest going of the tour. This was on 
account of the water-breaks or thank-you- 
ma’ams, which were encountered by the 
thousands. In fact, throughout the rest 
of the trip, until Philadelphia was reached, 
these agonies tormented the life out of the 
tourists. Between Pittsburgh and Bedford 
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Springs, Pa., through the Chestnut Ridge, 
Laurel Ridge and the Allegheny mountains, 
the road was just one long series of bumps 
and rocks. From Bedford, over the Scrub 
Ridge and Tuscarora Mountain, into the 
historic Maryland country, through Balti- 
more and from thence up to Philadelphia, 
these waterless water-bars continued with- 
out ceasing, at intervals of anywhere from 
twenty to one hundred feet apart. 

These water-breakers are said by the 
inhabitants of that part of the country, to 
be the same identical ones that were placed 
there before the Revolutionary War. In 
the early days, when road crowning and 
grading of highways was unknown, these 
bumps were made by placing large rocks 
across the road at intervals and covering 
them with piles of slag and dirt. Some- 
times logs were laid across and stones 
heaped over them, with the result that 
these rises in the road became permanent 
and will remain until Doom’s day, unless 
the roads are rebuilt. They were evidently 
invented with the idea of draining the hilly 
country and perhaps to prevent teams from 
going down hill too fast. This drainage 
idea was anything but brilliant. In most 
cases the roads are flat, with no ditch at the 
side and the object of the water- breaker 
was to carry rain water or mountain tor- 
rents into the adjacent fields and ‘break 
the stream up,’’ instead of carrying it to 
some suitable outlet in accordance with 
modern ideas. When originally built, 
these barriers were undoubtedly much 
higher than now, but at present they range 
anywhere from six inches to two feet in 
height, some of them much more choppy 
than others. 

These are the things that play havoc 
with the springs and brakes of a motor car. 
They cannot be negotiated with anything 
like high speed. No sooner has the driver 
gotten over one of them and fairly started, 
than he has to throttle down again and put 
on brakes for the next one. It is necessary 
to cross them diagonally and as slowly as 
possible, for by their very nature, they 
seem designed to break the best springs 
made. Few of the cars survived the lumps 
in the Alleghenies without breaking spring 
leaves and bending axles. The car the 
writer was in, bent the rear axle, so that 
the wheels inclined at such angles that the 
tires rubbed against the tonneau body. 

As for brakes, half the contestants prac- 
tically burned them up. The bands and 
hubs would get red hot, sparks fly and the 
metal would literally burn away. Many 
times the tourists would go in search of 
mountain streams for water to cool the 
brakes and sometimes would take water 
from the car’s radiator for this purpose. 
In the heart of the Alleghenies, the brakes 
on R. G. Kelsey’s ‘‘ Yellow Kid”’ car, gave 
out entirely, and as far as emergency 
brakes or even ordinary brake bands were 
concerned, they might as well never have 
been put on the car, The car that carried 
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the writer had brakes that burned until the 
bands looked like strips of sheet tin and 
were no more protection than paper would 
have _ been. Setnestoun contestants de- 
scended the steep mountains in safety, only 
by shutting off the ignition system and 
causing the momentum of the car to push 
its own engine. This process was ex- 
tremely hard on the gears and transmission 
and more than one car was injured by it. 

And the passengers in the rear seats— 
what did ther think about the bumps? 
Ask some of them why they got out and 
rode on the running boards of the car, or 
frequently walked up hills. It takes a 
pretty hard bump to throw a person out of 
the tonneau, but that is what happened 
several times, when cars would jounce 
down a steep mountainside with its brakes 
all gone. ‘The wonder of it all was that 
there were not more accidents. It was the 
expert driving by those at the wheel, that 
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prevented casualties. Between Philadel- 
phia and New York the delightfully 
smooth macadam seemed too good to be 
true. 

None of the foregoing is exaggeration. 
Anyone who made the tour will vouch for 
it. There were automobilists on this run 
who had been in every tour of any impor- 
tance, including the three previous Glidden 
Tours, and all agree that the fourth annual 
tour of the A. A. A. was the most severe and 
hardest motoring test, both to passengers 
and cars alike that was ever held—all of 
which was due to road conditions. 

Some of the tourists talked in a nearly 
serious way of raising a fund for the widows 
and children of the non-survivors of the 
last Glidden tour, but others have sug- 
gested that it would be a greater charity 
to raise a fund for rebuilding the fifteen 
hundred miles of awful roads-that broke 
their bones. 


FALL WORK ABOUT THE 
COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


OVEMBER has some hard work in it 
for the owner of collections of plants 
which require protection during the winter 
season, This work should be done before 
the ground freezes to remain frozen. Of 
course one cannot tell the exact date when 
settled cold weather will set in, but it is safe 
to take it for granted that it is likely to 
come any time after the tenth of the month. 
The work of winter protection should be 
completed before that, if possible, for after 
cold weather is upon us it will be difficult to 
do it well, and this is a kind of work that 
cannot be slighted if you would look for the 
best results. 

If you have roses to deal with, provide 
yourself with leather gloves that their 
thorns cannot penetrate, before beginning 
to work among them. Bare-handed work 
will be poor work among this class of plants. 

If care was not taken, during the season, 
to keep the bushes properly pruned, it will 
be well to go over them and remove all 
weak and superfluous branches, before lay- 
ing them down. It isn’t worth while to 
bother with branches which will have to be 
cut away next spring. It is also well to 
shorten most of the branches that you 
leave, for nine times out of ten the tips of 
later growth will not have ripened thor- 
oughly, and will have to be cut back next 
spring. 

The best method of protecting roses, all 
things considered, so far as my experience 
goes, is this: Gather the bushes together, 
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tie them into a compact mass with a string 
stout enough to resist all their efforts to 
break loose. Then bend them flatly down 
upon the ground, putting large pieces of 
sward across them, or strips of board that 
can be weighted with stone, to prevent 
them from resuming an upright position as 
soon as you relax your grip on them. If 
their canes are large and stiff, it is an ex- 
cellent plan to remove a few shovelfuls of 
earth from the base of the plant, on the side 
toward which you propose to bend its 
branches. This will allow you to bend the 
plant over without breaking or cracking 
any of its stalks. Another method to avoid 
breaking of the stalks is this: Heap earth 
about the base of the plant, and bend the 
branches over the soil. This admits of 
curving each branch in such a manner that 
all abrupt bends and angles are avoided, 
thus doing away with all danger from care- 
less handling. The first plan, however, 
enables us to flatten the bush out in a man- 
ner that makes it easy to cover every por- 
tion of it well, but the latter one elevates 
that portion of the stalk close to the base 
of the plant, hence especial care will have 
to be taken to heap up the covering at this 
point. 

After the plants are bent down, and se- 
curely fastened to the ground by weights 
which will prevent them from rising, 
cover with dry soil. Put this on to a 
depth of five or six inches, taking care to 
have all parts of the plant covered, and see 
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that it is well settled among the branches. 
Then add five or six inches of coarse litter, 
and over this put something that will shed 
rain. If water is absorbed and retained by 
the soil about the branches of your roses 
they will be injured by it quite as much as 
they would be by full exposure to the 
severest weather of winter. The most im- 
portant item of winter protection consists 
in keeping the soil with which you cover 
your piants as dry as possible. Old pieces 
of oilcloth make an excellent top covering. 
So does tarred paper, if securely fastened 
to prevent the wind from blowing it away. 
Or a roofing of boards can be made, laying 
them in such a manner that they overlap 
at the edges, like shingles. 

If your roses are planted in rows, I would 
advise setting up boards a foot in height, 
on each side of the row, just far enough 
apart to accommodate the branches com- 
fortably when they are laid down. Begin 
at one end of the row, lay the first plant 
down, then take the next one, and so con- 
tinue until all the plants are prostrated. 
It will not matter in the least if the top of 
one plant overlaps the base of the one next 
to it. Then fill in about and between the 
branches with leaves, pressing them down 
well, and putting several inches of soil on 
top of them to hold them down. Providea 
roofing board wide enough to project an 
inch or two over the boards at the side of 
the row. Nail it lightly, to make sure of 
its remaining in place, but do not attempt 
to make it fit tightly anywhere, as there 
must be a free circulation of air. Cover a 
plant with a box or barrel tight enough to 
exclude air, and you will kill it. 

Hollyhocks are hardy enough to stand 
our severest northern winters if they can be 
kept dry. Often leaves will fall over them 
and settle about their crowns in such a 
manner as to keep out water. Plants thus 
protected come through in spring in the 
best possible condition. But allow water 
to settle about the plants and their thick, 
soit foliage will absorb it almost like a 
sponge, and decay will be almost sure to 
set in. This will soon be communicated 
to the crown of the plant, and this means 
utter failure next spring. My method with 
this most excellent plant, which should be 
carried through the winter, if possibie, is to 
invert a box over it, and bank up about it 
with soil. In this way we keep the foliage 
of the plant dry, the banked-up soil turning 
rain aside, and preventing the accumula- 
tion of water about the crown of the plant 
in spring, when the snow melts. If this is 
done, the hollyhock will do duty for several 
seasons. If it is not done, it is generally 
necessary to procure new plants each 
season. 

Bulb beds should always be covered to a 
depth of eight or ten inches with coarse 
litter, hay, or straw. Litter is best. This 
covering will prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing which takes place in a soil not 
protected from the sunshine of winter. 





Ordinary bulbs are quite hardy enough to 
stand severely cold weather, but the ex- 
pansion of the soil in which they are 
planted, under the action of frost, tears 
them loose, and injures their roots to such 
an extent that quite frequently they prove 
failures. The covering provided does not 
keep the cold out. On the contrary, it is 
calculated to keep it in, once it has effected 
an entrance, by keeping the warmth of the 
sun out. Ifa very tender plant freezes in 
fall, and can be kept frozen until frost is 
extracted gradually in spring, it will sur- 
vive the coldest weather, but let it thaw 
out to-day and freeze to-night, and let this 
alternation of conditions take place re- 
peatedly, and its tissues will be ruptured 
beyond the possibility of recovery. 

Most herbaceous perennials and biennials 
are able to stand our northern winters with- 
out protection, because they have roots 
elastic enough to resist the strain caused by 
expansion of the soil under frost. But this 
strain, while not sufficient to cause death, 
tells strongly on their vital force, therefore 
I always advise giving even our hardiest 
plants a covering of litter. It pays richly 
to doso. Next year’s growth of stalk and 
flower will convince you that it is well 
worth while to expend a little labor on this 
class of plants every fall. 

Heap coarse manure about the peonies. 
In spring spade it in about the roots. 

Pansies should be covered lightly. Just 
enough, in fact, to shade them well. 
Throw some leaves about the plants, and 
place branches of evergreens on top to hold 
them in place. Or, lacking the evergreens, 
lay a piece of wire netting over them. 
Cover this plant deeply and it will smother. 
It is well to cover all seedling perennials in 
the same manner. 

Many vines trained up against the house 
walls cannot be removed for laying down. 
These should be provided with something 
that will shade them from winter sunshine, 
which often is intense during the middle of 
the day. Boards can be set up against 
them, or straw mats can be fastened in 
front of them. Fortunately, most of our 
hardy vines are so strong of ‘constitution 
that they are able to withstand the frequent 
and often pronounced changes of tempera- 
ture during winter, but some, like the Bos- 
ton ivy—ampelopsis Veitchti—are not, es- 
pecially when young, and these must be 
given a protection of some sort until they 
have acquired the hardiness which comes 
with age. I know of many amateur gar- 
deners who protect their plants by tacking 
sheathing paper over them. Others set 
cornstalks up against the walls where they 
grow. Neither is a very sightly method, 
but this does not greatly matter if we can 
save our plants by it. 

Snow is an ideal covering for all plants, 
if we could have it throughout the season. 
But generally it fails to come early enough 
to be depended on. Should there be an 
early fall of it, I would advise banking it up 















































Fall Work About 


against tender plants of all kinds. I have, 
on several occasions, wintered tea roses 
out of doors, under snowdrifts. They 
were covered early in the season, remained 
covered until April, and came through with 
only a loss of last year’s branches. 


FALL SUGGESTIONS 


Clear the garden—and all the grounds, 
for that matter—of dead plants, leaves, 
stakes, and everything that does not belong 
there in winter. 

Mark the location of all plants that die 
down completely, so that injury to them in 
spring may be avoided. 

Thin places on the lawn can be improved 
by applying a good top-dressing of fine 
compost. A broadcast sowing of wood 
ashes and bonémeal will bring about ex- 
cellent results. Scatter lawn grass seed 
thickly over all places requiring a thicker 
sward after applying compost, raking it in 
well. This will get an early start next 
spring, and by midsummer your uneven 
lawn will have taken on the richness and 
uniformity of sward which it must have 
to be wholly satisfactory. Many persons 
defer the application of fertilizers until 
spring, but experience has convinced me 
that fall fertilizing is a matter of great 
importance. 

Cover the asparagus beds with a heavy 
mulch of coarse litter, or manure. 

Take up strong roots of this plant for 
winter forcing in the cellar. 

Also of rhubarb. This delicious vege- 
table is never so much appreciated as in 
winter. Forced rhubarb has a delicacy of 
flavor that the spring-grown article is lack- 
ing in. Set strong roots in large boxes, or 
in broad frames, on the cellar-bottom, 
packing soil between them, or sphagnum 
moss. Keep dormant as long as possible, 
but as soon as growth begins water well. 
Of course you will not get such a profusion 
of growth as you get out of doors, under 
natural conditions, but you will secure 
enough to give you many treats during the 
season when delicacies of this sort are few 
and far between. 

Lay down the blackberry bushes. If 

the canes are not pliable enough to admit 
of this without breaking, remove a shovel- 
ful or two of soil from one side of the plant. 
This will allow you to bend the bush over 
— and safely. Put a shovelful of soil 
on the tips of the bushes to hold them in 
place, and throw coarse manure or litter 
about the roots of the plant. 
_ Store away a goodly quantity of celery 
in the cellar for winter use. Keep the roots 
moist, and the tops dry. This is the gen- 
eral rule observed by all who attempt to 
carry this plant through the winter. Set 
the plants close together on the cellar- 
oe. with considerable earth between 
them. 
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Keep apples in a cool, dry place, where 
the air has free circulation. Never allow 
any showing the least bruise or blemish to 
get among those you want to keep well. 
Perfect fruit must be selected for this pur- 
pose. 

Fall plowing of the garden is advisable, 
if many worms were found in it during the 
summer. Exposure of larvae to severe 
freezing will often result in great benefit to 
garden-crops the coming season. 

Mulch the strawberry bed with straw or 
coarse litter after the ground has frozen 
slightly. Spread whatever you use thinly 
and evenly over the surface. A heavy 
covering is not needed. Use something 
that is free from weed-seeds if possible. 

It is an excellent plan to provide several 
boxes or barrels of sand to scatter over the 
floor of the hen-house in winter. This will 
do much to keep the air in a healthy con- 
dition, as it will absorb the liquid from 
droppings, and can be easily removed when 
necessary. Do not throw it away, when 
removed, but store it up for use on the 
garden next spring. 

Also provide a liberal supply of road- 
dust for the fowls to wallow in, in winter. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


Moss on the Lawn. (M. S. S.)—Moss on 
the lawn indicates lack of fertility in the 
soil. Puta heavy dressing of rich compost 
over the spots where the moss grows, and 
re-seed them. 

Poison Ivy. (W. D. T.)—I have been 
successful in killing out this plant by 
sprinkling kerosene over it during the 
growing season. Mow off its shoots close 
to the ground, and then apply your oil. Of 
course the application will kill everything 
else in the vegetable line that it comes in 
contact with, but you can well afford to 
make the sacrifice if, by so doing, you get 
rid of this dangerous plant. Let some one 
work among it who is not susceptible to its 
poisonous influence. 

Wintering Dahlia Tubers. (Miss D. J. 
K.)—Dahlia roots can generally be win- 
tered safely where potatoes do well. I 
would advise ripening off the tubers thor- 
oughly before storing them away, by ex- 
posing them to strong sunshine for several 
days after digging them. Do not separate 
the roots now, but do that in spring when 
it comes time to put the plants out in the 
garden. It will be well to examine them 
from time to time, during the winter, to 
make sure they are keeping well. If you 
find any tubers decaying, remove them at 
once. If the tubers seem to be drying up, 
give them a slightly damper location. If 
they are molding, put them in a place free 
from moisture, where there is a free circu- 
lation of air. Racks or shelves close to the 
ceiling are good places on which to store 
dahlias in a very damp cellar. 





SELECTING A CANOE 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


I suppose I have paddled about every 
sort of craft in use, and have found good 
qualities in all. Now that I am called upon 
to pick out one of them and label it as the 
best, even for a specific purpose, I must 
confess myself puzzled as to a choice. 
Perhaps the best way would be to describe 
the different sorts of canoe in common use, 
detail their advantages, tell what I con- 
sider the best of each kind, and leave the 
choice to your own taste or the circum- 
stances in which you may find yourself. 


KINDS OF CANOES 


Practicable canoes are made of birch 
bark stretched over light frames; of 
cedar, of basswood, of canvas, and of 
canvas cover over stiff frames. 


THE BIRCH BARK 


The birch bark canoe has several un- 
assailable advantages. It is light; it car- 
ries a greater weight in proportion to its 
length than any other; it 1s very easily 
mended. On the other hand it is not 
nearly so fast as a wooden canoe of sweeter 
lines; does not bear transportation so 
well; is more easily punctured, and does 
not handle so readily in a heavy wind. 
These advantages and disadvantages, as 
you can see, balance against one another. 
If it tends to veer in a heavy wind more 
than the wooden canoe, it is lighter on 
portage. If more fragile, it is very easily 
mended. If it is not quite so fast, it car- 
ries more duffle. Altogether it is a very 
satisfactory all-around craft in which I 
have paddled many hundreds of miles and 
with which I have never been seriously 
dissatisfied. If I were to repeat some 
long explorations in the absolute wilds of 
Canada I should choose a birch canoe, if 
only for the reason that no matter how 
badly I might smash it, the materials are 
always at hand for repairs. A strip of 
bark from the nearest birch tree, a wad of 
gum from the next spruce, some spruce 
roots, and a little lard and a knife will 
mend a canoe stove in utterly. 


SELECTION OF A BIRCH BARK 


In selecting a birch bark canoe the most 
important thing to look after is to see that 
the bottom is all one piece without pro- 
jecting knots or mended cracks. Many 


canoes have bottoms made of two pieces. 
These, when grounded, almost invariably 
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spring a leak at the seam for the simple 
reason that it takes very little to scrape 
off the slightly projecting gum. On the 
other hand a bottom of one good piece of 
bark will stand an extraordinary amount 
of raking and bumping without being any 
the worse. If in addition you can get 
hold of one made of the winter cut of bark, 
the outside shell will be as good as possible. 
Try to purchase a new canoe. Should this 
be impossible, look well to the watab, or 
roots, used in the sewing, that they are 
not frayed or burst. The frames should 
lie close enough together as fairly to touch. 
Such a canoe, ‘‘two fathoms,” will carry 
two men and four hundred pounds be- 
sides. It will weigh about fifty to seventy 
pounds and should cost new from six to 
eight dollars. 


CEDAR AND BASSWOOD 


A wooden canoe of some sort is perhaps 
better for all smooth and open water sail- 
ing and all short trips near home. It will 
stand a great deal of jamming about; but 
is very difficult to mend if ever you do 
punch a hole in it. You will need to buy 
a larger craft than when getting a birch. 
The latter will run from twelve to fourteen 
feet. A wood canoe of that length would 
float gunwale awash at half you ,would 
wish to carry. Seventeen or eighteen feet 
is small enough for two men, although I 
have cruised in smaller. Cedar is the 
lighter material, and the more expensive; 
but splits too readily. Basswood is heav- 
ier, but is cheaper and tougher. 


FOLDING CANVAS - 


The folding canvas boat is an abomi- 
nation. It is useful only as a craft from 
which to fish in an inaccessible spot. 
Sooner or later it sags and gives, and so 
becomes logy. 


CANVAS COVERED 


A canoe is made, however, and much 
used by the Hudson Bay Company, ex- 
actly on the frame of a birch bark, but 
covered with tightly stretched and painted 
canvas. It is a first-rate craft, combining 
an approach to the lightness of the birch 
bark with the sweeter lines of the wooden 
canoe. All ordinary small tears in its 
bottom are easily patched by the gum 
method. Its only inferiority to the birch 
rests in the facts that it is more easily 
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torn; that a major accident, such as the 
smashing of an entire bow, cannot be as 
readily mended, and that it will not carry 
quite so great a weight. All in all, how- 
ever, it is a good and serviceable canoe. 


PORTAGING 


In portaging I have always had pretty 
zood luck with the primitive Indian 
fechion—the two paddles lengthwise across 
the thwarts and. resting on the shoulders, 
with —s a sweater or other padding 
to relieve the pressure. It is possible, 
however, to buy cushions which just fit, 
and on which you can kneel while paddling, 
and also a regular harness to distribute the 
weight. Fshould think they might be very 
good, and would certainly be no trouble to 
carry. Only that makes one more thing 
to look after, and the job can perfectly 
well be done without. 


PADDLES 


The Indian paddle is a very long and very 
narrow blade, just as long as the height of 
its wielder. For use in swift and some- 
what shallow water, where often the paddle 
must be thrust violently against the bot- 
tom or a rock, this form is undoubtedly the 
best. In more open, or smoother water, 
however, the broader and shorter blade 
is better, though even in the latter case 
it is well to select one of medium length. 
Otherwise you will find yourself, in a heavy 
sea, sometimes reaching rather frantically 
down toward water. Whatever its length, 
attach it to the thwart nearest you by a 
light, strong line. Then if you should go 
overboard you will retain control of your 
craft. I once swam over a mile before I 
was able to overtake a light canoe carried 
forward by a lively wind. 


SETTING POLES 


On any trip wherein you may have to 
work your way back against the current, 
you must carry an iron ‘‘shoe”’ to fit on a 
setting pole. Any blacksmith can make 
you one. Haveit constructed 
with nail holes. Then when 
you want a setting pole, you can 
cut one in the woods, and nail 
to it your iron shoe, 


KNAPSACKS 


The harness for packs is 
varied enough, but the principle 
remains simple. A light pack 
will hang well enough from the 
shoulders, but when any weight 
is to be negotiated you must 
call into play the powerful 
muscles lying along the neck. 
Therefore, in general, an or- 
dinary knapsack will answer 
very well for packs up to, say, 
thirty pounds. Get the straps 
broad and soft; see that they 
are both sewed and riveted. 


THE END 
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TUMP LINES 


When, however, your pack mounts to 
above thirty pounds, you will need some 
sort of strap to pass across the top of your 
head. This is known as a tump line, and 
consists of a band of leather to cross the 
head, and two long thongs to secure the 
pack. The blanket or similar cloth is 
spread, the thongs laid lengthwise about 
a toot from either edge, and the blanket 
folded inward and across the thongs. 
The things to be carried are laid on the 
end of the blanket toward the head piece 
The other end of the blanket, from the 
folds of which the ends of the thongs are 
orotruding, is then laid up over the pile. 

‘he ends of the thongs are then pulled 
tight, tied together, and passed around the 
middle of the pack. To carry this outfit 
with any degree of comfort, be sure to get 
it low, fairly in the small of the back or 
even just above the hips. A compact and 
heavy article, such as a sack of flour, is a 
much simpler matter. The thongs are tied 
together at a suitable distance. One side 
of the loop thus formed goes around your 
head, and the other around the sack of 
flour. It will not slip. 


PACK HARNESSES 


By far the best and most comfortable 
pack outfit I have used is a combination of 
the shoulder and the head methods. It 
consists of shoulder harness like that used 
on knapsacks, with two long straps and 
buckles to pass around and secure any load. 
A tump line is attached to the top of the 
knapsack straps. I have carried in this 
contrivance over a hundred pounds without 
discomfort. Suitable adjustment of the 
head strap will permit you to relieve alter- 
nately your neck and shoulders. Heavy 
or rather compact articles can be included 
in the straps, while the bulkier affairs will 
rest very well on top of the pack. It is 
made by Abercrombie & Fitch and costs 
$2.75. 
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SCHOOLING THE HUNTER 


BY FRANCIS M. WARE 


GOOD hunter is a horse which carries 

his rider easily and safely across 
country, and over the ordinary obstacles 
found thereon. The task is his; the re- 
sponsibility of the: safe conveyance we 
expect rests upon him; his risk is at least 
as great as ours; like ourselves, he has 
special personal reasons for his acts and 
certain methods of performing his tasks. 
These facts being all indisputed, it has 
always seemed an astounding want of 
consideration and courtesy upon our parts 
that we will persist in trying to make him 
achieve the undertaking after our ideas, 
and not his; neglecting the just conclusion 
that, as riders, we occupy the position ac- 
corded to every passenger, and that as the 
carried, we will do well to interfere not at 
all with the mental or physical processes of 
the carrier. Usually no sooner do we land 
safely on the far side of the initial fence, 
and separate our maiden clutch from our 
mount’s mane or ears, than we forthwith 
find surging within us very definite (?) ideas 
as to how the feat is best to be accom- 
plished, and go through all the mental 
processes of the art of “‘lifting him at his 
fences, ” “making him take off at an exact 
spot,’”’ ‘‘putting in the handy half-stride 
or two,” “leaning well forward, or sitting 
far back,” etc., etc.—all the rest of the 
tommyrot about which we read and hear 
so much—when the good horse, could he 
but speak, would say: ‘‘Oh, man! oh 
domineering and purblind biped! For good- 
ness’ sake, once you are on board, leave my 
mouth alone; show me which way you 
want to go; keep your heels out of my ribs, 
elbows and shoulders; sit any old way you 
like but sit still, and if it is in horsehide to 
accomplish it, I will carry you unscathed 
over any country that it is fair to ask any 
of my species to go!” This and this only 
does any gee-gee, with ordinary conforma- 
tion, and a fair amount of good blood, ex- 
pect of his rider, and when in addition, he 
has learned that fences must be jumped and 
not broken, he is about nine-tenths a fin- 
ished hunter, and the odd fraction is not 
important. Furthermore he rarely dis- 
covers, except through some faux pas on 
the part of his rider, that any fence can be 
broken, nor attempts it, if he is not in some 
way unbalanced so that he blunders into 
or through it in the effort to steady himself. 
We used to think, when hunting first 
began in the days of old Joe Donahue, and 
his mess of bow-wows over Guttenberg and 
Hackensack ways—alas, that was thirty 
years ago!—that any horse which was a 
failure at everything else must be a hunter 
—and the almost universal escape from 
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injury which such haphazard purchasing 
recorded may be offered as a fair proof that, 
broadly speaking, we were right. 

Not for a good many years were prelim- 
inaries more formal than docking a tail, 
pulling a mane, trimming heels—and going 

a-hunting forthwith—even these attempts 
me ornamentation being not infrequently 
neglected; nor does one notice the up-to- 
date hunters, schooled to the minute, per- 
form any more safely and even brilliantly 
than did these nondescripts after a few 
days’ experience at the ‘‘real thing.” 

orses may be schooled in a “‘chute,’’ or 
round a ring over immovable fences, and 
learn to jump clean and well, but no more 
dangerous contraption was ever handed 
over to the ordinary groom or owner than 
either of these contrivances, since the in- 
variable temptation is to try to make an 
animal do more than he has already done; 
to keep raising the fences; to try five feet 
if he cleanly and cleverly jumps four; to 
let the last ‘‘highball”’ at lunch cut too 
much figure in the proceedings, and never 
to be satisfied with the clever performance 
and perfect form which mark a horse 
jumping good-naturedly and well within 
his powers. Form is everything in such 
feats, and the horse which is perfect in the 
ring at four feet in cold blood, will, once his 
blood is up, attempt at least any fence 
which his rider has the hardihood to face 
him at—and it is his form, and the courage 
and confidence derived from never having 
been knocked about or given hard falls 
that will make him coolly attempt and 
safely compass it. 

Spurs have thrown down more horses 
than they ever helped; no horse needs 

rowels; any animal that requires (?) spurs 
is no hunter (or hack either). ,You can, in 
any show ring, pick out, three strides froma 
fence, any horse that has been schooled or 
ridden with sharp spurs, or sharp bits. 
No greater hindrance to good horsemanship 
was ever invented than the sharp rowel; 
one man in one thousand knows how to use 
(and not abuse) spurs—and that individual 
because of his knowledge, never wears 
them. More falls and other accidents are 
caused by them than by all other means 
pono’ f and the slug, or the rogue, 





‘which really needs them is no mount for an 


amateur any way. Sharp bitting causes 
almost as much trouble, and the weight of a 
heavy man thrown suddenly upon a horse’s 
lower jaw—that exquisitely designed, and 
delicate member—not only causes acute 
agony, but must cramp effort and balance 
in every way. This is bad enough even 
with the single, smooth snaffle, but with 
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Schooling the Hunter 


the nearly universal ‘‘full bridle’’—bit and 
bridoon—the punishment is enhanced 
many fold, and dozens of horses refuse 
resolutely, simply because they fear or are 
too high couraged to endure, that horrible 
jab in the mouth at the moment of supreme 
effort. Thus rushers, refusers, and heavy- 
headed horses are ‘“‘made to order’’—and 
in every such case man and man only is to 
blame. Look at any photograph of a 
horse jumping and see what is happening 
to his mouth—not always, when best 
ridden by our few really good riders, but 
when one of the average variety is at work, 
and imagine what pain that chain and bit 
must inflict—and you can hardly wonder 
that the poor creature smashes along any- 
how, eager to get the torture over. Inthe 
same way ninety-nine per cent. of horses 
that refuse, whip round to the left, and 
this they do for three reasons. 1st. That 
they fear the whip which has been used on 
them. 2d. That in ‘‘getting up his 
whip,” the rider has let go of the off-rein 
and by that very act pulls his horse round 
to the left. 3d. That all horses are either 
left- or right-handed, and that the larger 
percentage, will, as unbroken colts or 
galloping loose, ‘‘lead left,’’ because they 
are strongest on that side, and develop 
those muscles. A horse which has been 
whipped up to and over a fence—severely 
whipped—takes a long, long time to forget 
it, and the impression may recur to him at 
some critical time to your personal discom- 
fiture or damage. Furthermore, if few 
people know how to spur, no greater num- 
ber know how to whip, or take the trouble 
to learn that it should fall not over a 
hand’s breadth behind the girths, and not 
under the flank on the paper skin which it 
cuts and rips like a knife. Even our best 
jockeys have but vague ideas on the sub- 
ject, and you shall find, after any close 
finish that even in their hands the horses 
are cut up horribly, and in the most stupid 
way from girth to flanks. The average lad 
or amateur who schools hunters generally 
“pulls his whip’’ because he himself is 
angry, and not because the horse really 
needs punishment. He slashes away as if 
beating a carpet until the luckless brute 
rushes over or through the obstacle, and 
then frequently hands him a few more 
licks for good measure, and to get square 
with the recalcitrant. Such an event has 
about half spoiled that particular horse, 
and he will never be as bold, willing and 
flippant a performer as he should have be- 
come had other methods prevailed. 

Any school or training ground quickl 
becomes distasteful to a horse if he finds 
that all his exertions lead to no evident 
results; if he ‘‘gets no for’rarder,”’ which 
the Cockney remarked was his chief objec- 
tion to ginger beer. When his fences come 
naturally in the course of an outing, es- 
‘amen | when an equine companion has 

opped over in front of him, or the obstacle 
lies in the way of his return to his stable, 
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presto! he is on the other side safely to both 
of you, and no to-do about it. He sees a 
reason for the exertion—some sense in it— 
and cheerfully, carefully and invariably 
makes it; nor is any other way of schooling 
as common sense, satisfactory, and success- 
ful. Naturally the fences chosen should be 
within easy compass at first, and solid; and 
as naturally nothing over about four feet 
should ever be attempted. He no more 
“needs a fall’? than you needed to be 
thrown. downstairs in your babyhood to 
teach you that you might fall down, or be 
half drowned to show you how to swim. 
The horse which gets a bad fall in a ring or 
chute never forgets it, and it makes a 
coward of him at awkward times; the ani- 
mal which never had a fall never thinks 
about it, and when hounds are running and 
his blood is up, if the two of you roll over, 
as roll you must at intervals, he will never 
think twice about it, but conclude it is all 
in the game and be as bold as a lion the very 
next fence you charge—except that dis- 
cretion will prompt caution and, naturally, 
he is running over with that. A horse 
which never crossed a fence in his life will 
give youa yee, gf safe ride if you only 
have faith in him. Leave his head alone 
and let him see two or three others go first 
to “catch the idea.’’ The sorriest old 
crock will, if not too decrepit, carry you a 
little way, and you have at all events the 
satisfaction of knowing that, if he does fall, 
he will try to get up, and not lie like a clod 
as more than one that has been cowed and 
hurt by heavy falls in a school or pen will 
do, especially if he is beaten at the time. 
When a novice knows the roads about 
his home, and the lay of the land so that 
he appreciates, when you turn off the 
road, that he is on the way to his stable; 
when he has been accompanied (preceded) 
for some days by astable companion; when 
you find that between you both and the 
stable lie about six to ten moderate but 
strong fences, then pull into the next field, 
and “‘lark’’ home with every confidence 
that your horse is learning something every 
time he puts his foot down. One precau- 
tion is very necessary, and that is that the 
leader must be a temperate, steady, good 
jumper, sure not to refuse or dodge about 
or rush, and certain to jog temperately 
along between fences while your novice 
collects his wits, and has a chance to ap- 
preciate these strange proceedings. Don’t 
talk to him or pat him, which tends to con- 
fuse him; caress him later, and never 
speak to him at all if you want him to keep 
his attention upon the work in hand. Let 
him jog or walk between fences; when a 
few strides off just feel his mouth and let 
him trot to them—thus he measures height 
better, gets his hocks under him, has time 
to see what his companion does, and to 
study things out. In the last stride or 
two, if going straight, turn his mouth 
loose, and sit tight— let him bungle, 
scrape, rap, or fall—remember you are a 
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passenger, and have only the privilege ac- 
corded every voyager—to disembark if you 
don’t care for the trip. Should he refuse, 
turn him quietly round, and try again but 
neither speak to nor pat him—if you do he 
will take it that in refusing he did what you 
meant him to do, and you caress him for it. 
You meant to reassure him, but he doesn’t 
know that, and wouldn't care for it if he 
did, since for you he has neither regard nor 
even recognition beyond the fact that such 
curious bipeds as yourself board and lodge 
him. ; 

Be careful that whatever spots in the 
fences you select are fair and free from 
anything on the take-off side likely to dis- 
concert him, but once you have taken him 
to a fence, never let him leave it until he 
jumps it, if you have to spend the day on 
his back. * tin him again and again, 
patiently and quietly, and sooner or later 
he will yield and jump over or jump at it— 
which is all you want, and your quiet per- 
sistence will stand you in full value at the 
next and all subsequent fences, for even as 
he learns to jump he discovers also and as 
quickly that it is no earthly use to decline, 
and stubbornness only postpones the time 
for rest and food. Schooling of hunters in 
America is much simplified by the facts 
that we have so few varieties of fences, and 
that, from custom, we have no possible 
objection to timber. Rails, gates, etc., 
come under one head; stone walls possibly 
another; ditches and brooks our horses 
never seem to notice much any way, and in 
the ordinary drag-hunt, the dragman keeps 
clear of any wide or deep water for obvious 
reasons—any pony can follow where he 
leads so far as water-jumps go. 

The manner in which a horse shall jump 
—i.e., the rate of approach, and style of 
taking off—are matters for individual 
choice, though not generally variable and 
interchangeable in the same animal, and a 
temperate horse, once he learns his A, B, C’s 
which, of course, are in the deliberate 
fashion, may be encouraged to perform in 
either the flying or the quiet style. 

The flying style is becoming every day 
more popular in America, but it is ques- 
tionable if it is really the most serviceable. 
A horse stands so far away from his fence, 
and puts so much needless effort to cross 
even a small obstacle, and so very little 
careless riding or overstimulating makes of 
him a hunter which may be hard to stop or 
to turn; nor can he readily be made to 
negotiate all sorts of cramped places 
quietly, or to permit the constant turning 
and following leader style necessary in 
not a few drag-hunting localities, without 
becoming frantic with impatience, and 
probably a puller anda borer. The hunter 
schooled to go quietly close into his fences, 


and to take off rather near them; to land 
close to them; to even trot to them if time 
permits; to ‘‘lob over’’ awkward nooks and 
corners with just enough effort, and no 
more, will see as much of most runs as any 
horse; will even stand hustling and hurry- 
ing at an odd fence or two in perfect good 
humor, and return to his quiet style; takes 
a lot less out of himself and of you; is quite 
sure to be well-balanced, handy, and, in 
consequence of good balance, not a puller; 
and through his very temperateness, how- 
ever artificial, more sagacious and careful 
of himself—and incidentally of you. You 
can make—anybody can make—most peo- 
ple do make—a rusher and a flying jumper 
out of any horse however temperate—it's a 
mere matter of spurs, whip, and folly—but 
it requires a very good man to make a 
rusher over into a temperate “lobbing” 
leaper, and one relapse, even if re-made, 
will spoil him. 

Caress plays no small part in developing 
the best in any horse, but this is never to be 
by word of mouth—you may as well curse 
as bless for all your horse knows or cares. 
The caress of the hand addressed to the 
part with which the animal has just per- 
formed some feat is always appreciated— 
the expression shows that—and one loves 
to see a good man, as he lands safe over a 
big place, just reach back and give the 
clever horse a loving pat or two on that 
swelling muscular loin which has been the 
chief agent in negotiating the obstruction. 
Do not pat neck or shoulder, or any part 
not actively engaged in the undertaking. 
Caress may do no good, but it is pleasant 
to believe that it does, and as we are quite 
positive that the voice simply diverts at- 
tention, the former mode of address is at 
least worthy of trial, if only as a mark of 
appreciation between two gentlemen. The 
threatening tones appear sometimes serv- 
iceable, but this is so only when horses have 
been abused, and associate punishment 
with the stern voice. The wild horse is as 
indifferent to the voice of affection as to 
that of rage. 

In short, breaking a horsé¢ into a safe 
hunter is an operation among the most 
simple in horsemanship, and consists so 
entirely in letting the animal work along 
his own natural lines that anyone with 
the ordinary nerve to sit still and leave the 
bridle alone will accomplish as much as the 
most expert. The idea is current, and 
carefully exploited by those in search of 
professional profit, that teaching or con- 
ditioning a horse to do anything is an occult 
process, possible only to ignorant grooms, 
or to other professionals. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth; no processes are 
more simple; no animals, within their 
limits, more easily educated. 
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IN THE OPEN 


By OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 





Here’s what I love—the blue sky alove 
And the wide clear space, 

The mounting plain, the guiding rein, 
The Wind in my face. 


To ride and ride, where the land spreads wide 
To the darkening hills, 

In a splendid race to the open place 
And the life that fills. 


To ride and to rest on the hill’s high crest, 
Under open sky; 
And to sleep without fear, where the stars are near 


And God close by. 











THE NORTHWEST FREIGHTER 





